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ENCOMIUM  ON  CUNNINGHAM. 

From  Fergusson's  Elegy  to  his  Memory. 


Ye  mournful  meanders  and  groves, 
Delight  of  the  Muse  and  her  song! 

Ye  grottos  and  dripping  alcoves, 
No  strahgers  to  Corydou's  tongue. 

Let  each  Sylvan  and  Dryad  declare 
His  themes  and  his  music  how  dear, 

Their  plants  and  their  dirges  prepare, 
Attendant  on  Corydon's  bier. 

The  reed  of  each  shepherd  will  mourn, 
The  shades  of  Parnassus  decay; 

The  Muses  will  dry  their  sad  urn, 
Since  reft  of  young  Corydon's  lay. 

To  him  every  passion  was  known 

That  throb  d  in  the  breast  with  desire, 

Each  gentle  affection  was  shown 
In  the  soft  sighing  songs  of  his  lyre. 

Like  the  carolling  thrush  on  the  spray 
In  music  soft  warbling  and  wild, 

To  love  was  devoted  each  lay, 
Iu  accents  pathetic  and  mild, 
n 
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To  the  cheerful  he  usher'd  his  smiles, 
To  the  woful,  his  sigh  and  his  tear; 

A  condoler  with  want  and  her  toils, 

When  the  voice  of  oppression  was  near. 

Let  the  favonr'd  of  Fortune  attend 
To  the  ails  of  the  wretched  and  poor; 

Though  Corydon's  lays  could  befriend, 
'Tis  riches  alone  that  can  cure. 


MISCELLANIES. 


THE    CONTEMPLATIST: 

3  Bfgfjt  $kcc. 


Nox  erat 

Cum  tacet  omnis  ager,  pecudes,  pictaeque  volucres. 


The  queen  of  Contemplation,  Night, 

Begins  her  balmy  reign ; 
Advancing  in  their  varied  light 

Her  silver-vested  train. 
Tis  strange,  the  many-marshall'd  stars, 

That  ride  yon  sacred  round, 
Should  keep,  among  their  rapid  cars, 

A  silence  so  profound ! 
A  kind,  a  philosophic  calm, 

The  cool  creation  wears! 
And  what  Day  drank  of  dewy  balm, 

The  gentle  Night  repairs. 
Behind  their  leafy  curtains  hid, 

The  feather'd  race  how  still! 
How  quiet  now  the  gamesome  kid, 

That  gamboll'd  round  the  hill ! 

The  sweets,  that  bending  o'er  their  banks, 

From  sultry  day  declin'd, 
Revive  iir  little  velvet  ranks, 

And  scent  the  western  wind. 
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The  moon,  preceded  by  the  breeze 
That  bade  the  clouds  retire, 

Appears,  amongst  the  tufted  trees, 
A  phoenix-nest  on  fire. 

But  soft — the  golden  glow  subsides! 

Her  chariot  mounts  on  high ! 
And  now,  in  silver'd  pomp,  she  rides 

Pale  regent  of  the  sky! 

Where  Time,  upon  the  wither'd  tree 
Hath  carv'd  the  moral  chair, 

I  sit,  from  busy  passions  free, 
And  breathe  the  placid  air. 

The  wither'd  tree  was  once  in  prime; 

Its  branches  brav'd  the  sky ! 
Thus,  at  the  touch  of  ruthless  Time, 

Shall  youth  and  vigour  die. 

I'm  lifted  to  the  blue  expanse : 

It  glows  serenely  gay! 
Come,  Science,  by  my  side,  advance, 

We'll  search  the  milky-way. 
Let  us  descend — The  daring  flight 

Fatigues  my  feeble  mind; 
And  Science,  in  the  maze  of  light, 

Is  impotent  and  blind. 
What  are  those  wild,  those  wandering 

That  o'er  the  moorland  ran  ? — 
Vapours. — How  like  the  vague  desires 

That  cheat  the  heart  of  Man ! 

But  there's  a  friendly  guide! — a  flame, 

That  lambent  o'er  its  bed, 
Enlivens,  with  a  gladsome  beam, 

The  hermit's  osier-shed. 
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Among  the  russet  shades  of  night, 

It  glances  from  afar; 
And  darts  along  the  dusk,  so  bright, 

It  seems  a  silver  star! 
In  coverts,  where  the  few  frequent, 

If  Virtue  deigns  to  dwell ; 
'Tis  thus,  the  little  lamp,  Content, 

Gives  lustre  to  her  cell. 
How  smooth  that  rapid  river  slides, 

Progressive  to  the  deep ! 
The  poppies,  pendent  o'er  its  sides, 

Have  charm'd  the  waves  to  sleep. 
Pleasure's  intoxicated  sons! 

Ye  indolent!  ye  gay! 
Reflect — for,  as  the  river  runs, 

Life  wings  its  trackless  way. 
That  branching  grove  of  dusky  green 

Conceals  the  azure  sky ; 
Save  where  a  starry  space,  between, 

Relieves  the  darken'd  eye. 
Old  Error,  thus,  with  shades  impure, 

Throws  sacred  Truth  behind : 
Yet  sometimes,  through  the  deep  obscure, 

She  bursts  upon  the  mind. 
Sleep,  and  her  sister  Silence  reign; 

They  lock  the  shepherd's  fold : 
But  hark — I  hear  a  lamb  complain, 

'Tis  lost  upon  the  wold! 
To  savage  herds,  that  hunt  for  prey, 

An  unresisting  prize! 
For  having  trod  a  devious  way, 

The  little  rambler  dies. 
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As  luckless  is  the  Virgin's  lot, 

Whom  pleasure  once  misguides ; 
When  hurried  from  the  halcyon-cot, 

Where  Innocence  presides 

The  passions,  a  relentless  train! 

To  tear  the  victim  run : 
She  seeks  the  paths  of  peace  in  vain, 

Is  conquer'd — and  undone. 
How  bright  the  little  insects  blaze, 

Where  willows  shade  the  way ; 
As  proud  as  if  their  painted  rays 

Could  emulate  the  dayl 
'Tis  thus,  the  pigmy-sons  of  power 

Advance  their  vain  parade! 
Thus,  glitter  in  the  darken'd  hour, 

And  like  the  glow-worms  fade ! 
The  soft  serenity  of  night, 

Ungentle  clouds  deform! 
The  silver  host,  that  shone  so  bright, 

Is  hid  behind  a  storm! 
The  angry  elements  engage ! 

An  oak,  an  ivied  bower, 
Repels  the  rough  wind's  noisy  rage, 

And  shields  me  from  the  shower. 
The  rancour,  thus,  of  rushing  Fate, 

I've  learnt  to  render  vain: 
For  whilst  Integrity's  her  seat, 

The  soul  will  sit  serene. 
A  raven,  from  some  greedy  vault, 

Amidst  that  eloister'd  gloom, 
Bids  me  (and  'tis  a  solemn  thought!) 
Reflect  upon  the  tomb. 
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The  tomb! — the  consecrated  dome! 

The  temple  rais'd  to  Peace ! 
The  port,  that  to  its  friendly  home 

Compels  the  human  race ! 

Yon  village,  to  the  moral  mind, 

A  solemn  aspect  wears; 
Where  sleep  hath  lull'd  the  labour'd  hind, 

And  kill'd  his  daily  cares: 
5Tis  but  the  church-yard  of  the  Night; 

An  emblematic  bed! 
That  offers  to  the  mental  sight, 

The  temporary  dead. 
From  hence,  I'll  penetrate,  in  thought, 

The  grave's  unmeasured  deep; 
And  tutor'd,  hence,  be  timely  taught 

To  meet  my  final  sleep. 
'Tis  peace — the  little  chaos  past! 

The  gracious  moon  restor'd ! 
A  breeze  succeeds  the  frightful  blast, 

That  through  the  forest  roar'd! 
The  nightingale,  a  welcome  guest, 

Renews  her  gentle  strains; 
And  Hope,  just  wandering  from  my  breast, 

Her  wonted  seat  regains. 
Yes — when  yon  lucid  orb  is  dark, 

And  darting  from  on  high  ; 
My  soul,  a  more  celestial  spark, 

Shall  keep  her  native  sky. 
Fan'd  by  the  light,  the  lenient  breeze, 

My  limbs  refreshment  find ; 
And  moral  rhapsodies,  like  these, 

Give  vigour  to  the  mind. 
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A  LANDSCAPE. 

Rura  mihi  et  irrigoi  placeaut  in  vallibus  amues. 

VIIIG. 

Now  that  Summer's  ripen'd  bloom 

Frolics  where  the  Winter  frown'd, 
Stretch'd  upon  these  banks  of  broom, 

We  command  the  landscape  round. 
Nature  in  the  prospect  yields 

Humble  dales,  and  mountains  bold, 
Meadows,  woodlands,  heaths,  and  fields 

Yellowd  o'er  with  waving  gold. 

Goats  upon  that  frowning  steep, 

Fearless,  with  their  kidlings  browse  ; 

Here  a  flock  of  snowy  sheep, 
There  an  herd  of  motley  cows. 

On  the  uplands,  every  glade 

Brightens  in  the  blaze  of  day  ; 
O'er  the  vales,  the  sober  shade 

Softens  to  an  evening  grey. 
Where  the  rill,  by  slow  degrees, 

Swells  into  a  crystal  pool, 
Shaggy  rocks  and  shelving  trees 

Shoot  to  keep  the  waters  cool. 

Shiver'd  by  a  thunder-stroke, 

From  the  mountain's  misty  ridge, 
O'er  the  brook  a  ruin'd  oak, 

Near  the  farm-house,  forms  a  bridge, 
On  her  breast  the  sunny  beam 

Glitters  in  meridian  pride; 
Yonder  as  the  virgin  stream 

Hastens  to  the  restless  tide  : — 
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Where  the  ships  by  wanton  gales 

Wafted,  o'er  the  green  waves  run, 
Sweet  to  see  their  swelling  sails 

Whiten'd  by  the  laughing  sun ! 
High  upon  the  daisied  hill, 

Rising  from  the  slope  of  trees, 
How  the  wings  of  yonder  mill 

Labour  in  the  busy  breeze! — 
Cheerful  as  a  summer's  morn, 

(Bouncing  from  her  loaded  pad) 
Where  the  maid  presents  her  corn, 

Smirking,  to  the  miller's  lad. 

O'er  the  green  a  festal  throng 

Gambols,  in  fantastic  trim! 
As  the  full  cart  moves  along, 

Hearken — 'tis  their  harvest-hymn  ? 
Linnets  on  the  crowded  sprays 

Chorus, — and  the  woodlarks  rise, 
Soaring  with  a  song  of  praise, 

Till  the  sweet  notes  reach  the  skies. 
Torrents  in  extended  sheets 

Down  the  cliffs,  dividing,  break: 
'Twixt  the  hills  the  water  meets, 

Settling  in  a  silver  lake ! 
From  his  languid  flocks,  the  swain, 

By  the  sun-beams  sore  opprest, 
Plunging  on  the  watery  plain, 

Ploughs  it  with  his  glowing  breast. 

Where  the  mantling  willows  nod, 

From  the  green  bank's  slopy  side, 
Patient,  with  his  well-thrown  rod, 

Many  an  angler  breaks  the  tide! 
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On  the  isles,  with  osiers  drest, 

Many  a  fair-plum'd  halcyon  breeds ; 
Many  a  wild  bird  hides  her  nest, 

Cover'd  in  yon  crackling  reeds. 
Fork-tail'd  prattlers,  as  they  pass 

To  their  nestlings  in  the  rock, 
Darting  on  the  liquid  glass, 

Seem  to  kiss  the  mimic'd  flock. 

Where  the  stone-cross  lifts  its  head, 
Many  a  saint  and  pilgrim  hoar, 

Up  the  hill  was  wont  to  tread, 
Barefoot,  in  the  days  of  yore. 

Guardian  of  a  sacred  well, 

Arch'd  beneath  yon  reverend  shades, 
Whilom,  in  that  shatter'd  cell, 

Many  a  hermit  told  his  beads. 
Sultry  mists  surround  the  heath 

Where  the  gothic  dome  appears, 
O'er  the  trembling  groves  beneath, 

Tottering  with  a  load  of  years. 
Turn  to  the  contrasted  scene, 

Where,  beyond  these  hoary  piles, 
Gay,  upon  ttie  rising  green, 

Many  an  attic  building  smiles! 
Painted  gardens — grots — and  groves, 

Intermingling  shade  and  light! 
Lengthen  d  vistas,  green  alcoves, 

Join  to  give  the  eye  delight. 
Hamlets — villages,  and  spires, 

Scatter'd  on  the  landscape  lie, 
Till  the  distant  view  retires, 

Closing  in  an  azure  sky. 
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ELEGY   ON  A    PILE    OF  RUINS. 

Aspice  murorurn  moles,  praruptaque  saxa! 

JANUS  VITALIS. 
Omnia,  tempus  edax  depascitur,  omnia  carpit. 

SENECA. 

In  the  full  prospect  yonder  hill  commands, 
O'er  barren  heaths  and  cultivated  plains; 

The  vestige  of  an  ancient  abbey  stands, 
Close  by  a  ruin'd  castle's  rude  remains. 

Half  buried,  there  lie  many  a  broken  bust, 
And  obelisk,  aud  urn,  o'erthrown  by  Time ; 

And  many  a  cherub,  there,  descends  in  dust 
From  the  rent  roof,  and  portico  sublime. 

The  rivulets,  oft  frighted  at  the  sound 

Of  fragments  tumbling  from  the  tovv'rs  on  high, 

Plung'd  to  their  source  in  secret  caves  profound, 
Leaving  their  banks  and  pebbly  bottoms  dry. 

Where  reverend  shrines  in  gothic  grandeur  stood, 
The  nettle  or  the  noxious  night-shade  spreads; 
And    ashlings,   wafted    from    the    neighbouring 
wood, 
Through  the  worn  turrets  wave  their  trembling 
heads. 

There  Contemplation,  to  the  crowd  unknown, 
Her  attitude  compos'd,  and  aspect  sweet, 

Sits  musing  on  a  monumental  stone, 
And  points  to  the  Memento  at  her  feet. 
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Soon  as  sage  Evening  check'd  Day's  sunny  pride, 
I  left  the  mantling  shade  in  moral  mood ; 

And  seated  by  the  Maid's  sequester'd  side, 
Sigh'd,  as  the  mouldering  monuments  I  view'd. 

Inexorably  calm,  with  silent  pace 

Here  Time  hath  pass'd — What  ruin  marks  his 
way! 
This  pile  now  crumbling  o'er  its  hallow'd  base, 

Turn'd  not  his  step,  nor  could  his  course  delay. 

Religion  rais'd  her  supplicating  eyes 
In  vain;  and  Melody  her  song  sublime: 

In  vain,  Philosophy,  with  maxims  wise, 

Would  touch  the  cold  unfeeling  heart  of  Time. 

Yet  the  hoar  tyrant,  though  not  mov'd  to  spare, 
Relented  when  he  struck  its  finish'd  pride; 

And  partly  the  rude  ravage  to  repair, 

The  tottering  towers  with  twisted  ivy  tied. 

How  solemn  is  the  cell  o'ergrown  with  moss, 
That  terminates  the  view,  yon  cloistered  way ! 

i.i  the  crush'd  wall,  a  time-corroded  cross, 
Religion-like,  stands  mould'ring  in  decay! 

Where  the  mild  sun,  through  saint-encipher'd glass, 
Illum'd  with  mellow  light  yon  dusky  aisle, 

Many  rapt  hours  might  Meditation  pass, 
Slow  moving  'twixt  the  pillars  of  the  pile! 

And  Piety,  with  mystic-meaning  beads, 
Bowing  to  saints  on  every  side  inurn'd, 

Trod  oft  the  solitary  path  that  leads 

Where  now  the  sacred  altar  lies  o'erturn'd! 
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Through  the  grey  grove,  between  those  with'ring 
trees, 

'iUongst  a  rude  group  of  monuments,  appears 
A  marble-imag'd  matron  on  her  knees, 

Half  wasted,  like  a  Niobe  in  tears. 

Low  levell'd  in  the  dust  her  darling's  laid! 

Death  pitied  not  the  pride  of  youthful  bloom; 
Nor  could  maternal  piety  dissuade, 

Or  soften  the  fell  tyrant  of  the  tomb. 

The  relics  of  a  mitred  saint  may  rest, 

Where,  mould'ring  in  the  niche,  his  statue  stands ; 

Now  nameless  as  the  crowd  that  kiss'd  his  vest, 
And  crav'd  the  benediction  of  his  hands. 

Near  the  brown  arch,  redoubling  yonder  gloom, 
The  bones  of  an  illustrious  Chieftain  lie; 

As,  trac'd  among  the  fragments  of  his  tomb, 
The  trophies  of  a  broken  Fame  imply. 

Ah !  what  avails,  that  o'er  the  vassal  plain 
His  rights  and  rich  demesnes  extended  wide! 

That  Honour  and  her  knights  compos'd  his  train, 
And  Chivalry  stood  marshall'd  by  his  side! 

Though  to  the  clouds  his  castle  seem'd  to  climb, 
And  frown'd  defiance  on  the  desperate  foe; 

Though  deem'd  invincible,  the  conqueror  Time 
Levell'd  the  fabric,  as  the  founder,  low. 

Where  the  light  lyre  gave  many  a  softening  sound, 
Ravens  and  rooks,  the  birds  of  discord,  dwell; 

And  were  Society  sat  sweetly  crown'd, 
Eternal  Solitude  has  fix'd  her  cell. 
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The  lizard  and  the  lazy  lurking  bat 

Inhabit  now,  perhaps,  the  painted  room, 

Where  the  sage  matron  and  her  maidens  sat, 
Sweet  singing  at  the  silver-working  loom. 

The  traveller's  bewilder'd  on  a  waste; 

And  the  rude  winds  incessant  seem  to  roar, 
Where,  in  his  groves  with  arching  arbours  grac  d, 

Young  lovers  often  sigh'd  in  days  of  yore. 

His  aqueducts,  that  led  the  limpid  tide 
To  pure  canals,  a  crystal  cool  supply! 

In  the  deep  dust  their  barren  beauties  hide : 
Time's  thirst,  unquenchable,  has  drain'd  them 
dry! 

Though  his  rich  hours  in  revelry  were  spent, 
With  Comus,  and  the  laughter-loving  crew; 

And  the  sweet  brow  of  Beauty,  still  unbent, 
Brighten'd  his  fleecy  moments  as  they  flew : 

Fleet  are  the  fleecy  moments!  fly  they  must; 

Not  to  be  stay'd  by  masque  or  midnight  roar! 
Nor  shall  a  pulse,  among  that  mould'ring  dust, 

Beat  wanton  at  the  smiles  of  Beauty  more  ! 

Can  the  deep  Statesman,  skilPd  in  great  design, 
Protract  but  for  a  day  precarious  breath? 

Or  the  tun'd  follower  of  the  sacred  Nine 
Soothe,  with  his  melody,  insatiate  Death? 

No  r  -though  the  palace  bar  her  golden  gate, 
Or  monarchs  plant  ten  thousand  guards  around ; 

Unerring,  and  unseen,  the  shaft  of  Fate 
Strikes  the  devoted  victim  to  the  ground! 
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What  then  avails  Ambition's  wide  stretch'd  wing, 
The   Schoolman's  page,  or  pride  of  Beauty's 
bloom ! 

The  crape-clad  hermit,  and  the  rich-rob'd  king, 
Levell'd,  lie  mix'd  promiscuous  in  the  tomb. 

The  Macedonian  monarch,  wise  and  good, 
Bade,  when  the  morning's  rosy  reign  began, 

Courtiers  should  call,  as  round  his  couch  they  stood, 
1  Philip !  remember,  thou'rt  no  morf  than  man : 

'  Though  glory  spread  thy  name  Vom  pole  to  pole ; 

Though  thou  art  merciful,  and  brave,  and  just; 
Philip,  reflect,  thou'rt  posting  to  the  goal, 

Where  mortals  mix  in  undistinguish'd  dust!' 

So  Saladin,  for  arts  and  arms  renown'd, 
(Egypt  and  Syria's  wide  domains  subdu'd,) 

Returning  with  imperial  triumphs  crown'd, 
Sigh'd,  when  the  perishable  pomp  he  view'd. 

And  as  he  rode,  high  in  his  regal  car, 

In  all  the  purple  pride  of  conquest  drest ; 

Conspicuous  o'er  the  trophies  gain'd  in  war, 
Plac'd,  pendent  on  a  spear,  his  burial  vest: 

While  thus  the  herald  cried — '  This  son  of  power, 
This  Saladin,  to  whom  the  nations  bow'd, 

May,  in  the  space  of  one  revolving  hour, 
Boast  of  no  other  spoil  but  yonder  shroud!' 

Search  where  Ambition  rag'd  with  rigour  steel'd  ; 

Where  Slaughter,  like  the  rapid  lightning,  -ran ; 
And  say,  while  Memory  weeps  the  blood-stain'd 
field, 

Where  lies  the  chief,  and  wherethe  common  man ; 
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Vain  then  are  pyramids,  and  motto'd  stones, 
And  monumental  trophies  rais'd  on  high! 

For  Time   confounds   them  with   the   crumbling 
bones, 
That,  mix'd  in  hasty  graves,  unnotic'd  lie. 

Rests  not  beneath  the  turf  the  peasant's  head, 
Soft  as  the  lord's,  beneath  the  labour'd  tomb? 

Or  sleeps  one  colder,  in  his  close  clay  bed, 
Than  t'other  in  the  wide  vault's  dreary  womb? 

Hither,  let  Luxury  lead  her  loose-rob'd  train; 

Here  flutter  Pride,  on  purple-painted  wings: 
And  from  the  moral  prospect  learn, — how  vain 

The  wish  that  sighs  for  sublunary  things! 


HYMEN. 


When  Chloe,  with  a  blush  comply'd, 
To  be  the  fond  Nicander's  bride, 
His  wild  imagination  ran 
On  raptures  never  known  by  man. 
How  high  the  tides  of  fancy  swell, 
Expression  must  despair  to  tell. 

A  painter  call'd, Nicander  eric*, 

'  Decending  from  the  radiant  skies, 
Draw  me  a  bright,  a  beauteous  boy, 
The  herald  of  connubial  joy ! 
Draw  him  with  all  peculiar  care, 
Make  him  beyond  Adonis  fair; 


} 
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Give  to  his  cheeks  a  roseate  hue, 
Let  him  have  eyes  of  heavenly  blue, 
Lips  softening  in  nectarious  dew; 
A  lustre  o'er  his  charms  display, 
More  glorious  than  the  beams  of  day. 
Expect,  sir,  if  you  can  succeed, 
A  premium  for  a  Prince  indeed.' 

His  talents  straight  the  painter  tried, 
And,  ere  the  nuptial-knot  was  tied, 
A  picture  in  the  noblest  taste 
Before  the  fond  Nicander  plac'd. 

The  lover  thus  arraign'd  his  skill; — 
k  Your  execution's  monstrous  ill! 
A  different  form  my  fancy  made; 
You're  quite  a  bungler  at  the  trade. 
Where  is  the  robe's  luxuriant  flow? 
Where  is  the  cheek's  celestial  glow? 
Where  are  the  looks  so  fond  and  free  ? 
'Tis  not  an  Hymen,  sir,  for  me!' 

The  painter  bow'd — with  this  reply ; — 
1  My  colours  an't,  your  Honour,  dry; 
When  time  has  mellow'd  ev'ry  tint,  . 
Twill  please  you — or  the  deuce  is  in't, 
I'll  watch  the  happy  change,  and  then 
Attend  you  with  my  piece  again.* 

In  a  few  months  the  painter  came 
With  a  performance — still  the  same: 

1  Take  it  away, — (the  husband  cried,) 
I  have  repeated  cause  to  chide : 
c 
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Sir,  you  should  ail  excesses  shun; 
This  is  a  picture  overdoue! 
There's  too  much  ardour  in  that  eye, 
The  tincture  on  the  cheeks  too  high! 
The  robes  have  a  lascivious  play, 
The  attitude's  too  loosely  gay. 
Friend,  on  the  whole,  this  piece,  for  me, 
Is  too  luxuriant — far  too  free.' 

The  painter  thus — l  The  faults  you  find 
Are  form'd  in  your  capricious  mind ; 
To  passion  a  devoted  slave, 
The  first  directions,  sir,  you  gave ; 
Possession  has  repell'd  the  flame, 
Nor  left  a  sentiment  the  same. 

My  picture  is  designed  to  prove 
The  changes  of  precarious  love. 

On  the  next  stair-case  rais'd  on  high, 
Regard  it  with  a  curious  eye; 
As  to  the  first  steps  you  proceed, 
'Tis  an  accomplish'd  piece  indeed! 
But  as  you  mount  some  paces  higher, 
Is  there  a  grace  that  don't  expire?' 

So  various  is  the  human  mind, 
Such  are  the  frailties  of  mankind, 
What  at  a  distance  charm'd  our  eye>, 
After  attainment — droops — and  die*. 
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STANZAS 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  KING  GEORGE  II. 

Pallida  mors  zequo  piilsat  pede  pauperum  tabemas, 
Regiimqoe  turres.  HOR. 

Tenants  of  liberty  on  Britain's  plain, 

With  flocks  enrich'd,  a  vast  unnumber'd  store! 

'Tis  gone,  the  mighty  George's  golden  reign; 
Your  Pan,  your  great  defender,  is  no  more! 

The  nymphs  that  in  the  sacred  groves  preside, 
Where  Albion's  conquering  oaks  eternal  spring, 

In  the  brown  shades  their  secret  sorrows  hide, 
And,  silent,  mourn  the  venerable  King. 

Hark!  how  the  winds,  oft  bounteous  to  his  will, 
That  bore  his  conquering  fleets  to  Gallia's  shurc, 

After  a  pause,  pathetically  still, 

Burst  in  loud  peals,  and  through  the  forests  rear. 

On  Conquest's  cheek  the  vernal  roses  fail, 
Whilst  laurell'd  Victory  distressful  bows! 

And  Honour's  fire  ethereal  burns  but  pale, 
That  late  beam'd  glorious  on  our  George's  brows. 

The  Muses  mourn — an  ineffectual  band! 

Each  sacred  harp  without  an  owner  lies; 
The  Arts,  the  Science?,  dejected  stand, 

For,  ah!  their  patron,  their  protector  dies. 

Beauty  no  more  the  toy  of  fashion  wears, 
(So  late  by  Love's  designful  labour  drest,) 

But  from  her  brow  the  glowing  diamond  tears, 
And  with  the  sable  cypress  veils  her  breast. 
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Religion,  lodg'd  high  on  her  pious  pile, 

Laments  the  fading  state  of  crowns  below  ; 

Whilst  Melancholy  tills  the  vaulted  aisle 
With  the  slow  music  of  a  nation's  woe. 

The  dreary  paths  of  unrelenting  fate, 

MustmonarclTs,mix'd  with  common  mortals,  try? 
Is  there  no  refuge? — are  the  good,  the  great, 

T,he  gracious,  and  the  god-like,  doom'd  to  die? 

Must  the  gay  court  be  chang'd  for  Horror's  cave? 

Must  mighty  Kings  that  kept  the  world  in  awe, 
Conqucr'd  by  time,  and  the  unpitying  grave, 

Submit  their  laurels  to  Death's  rigorous  law? 

If  in  the  tent  retir'd,  or  battle's  rage,  [*>ar> 

Britannia's  sighs  shall  reach  great  Frederick's1 

He'll  drop  the  sword,  or  close  the  darling  page, 
And  pensive  pay  the  tributary  tear. 

Then  shall  the  monarch  weigh  the  moral  thought, 
(As  he  laments  the  parent,  friend,  ally,) 

The  solemn  truth  by  sage  Reflection  taught, 
That,  spite  of  glory,  Frederick's  self  shall  die ! 

The  parent's  face  a  prudent  painter  hides2, 
While  Death  devours  the  darling  of  his  age : 

Nature  the  stroke  of  pencil'd  art  derides, 
When  grief  distracts  with  agonizing  rage. 

i    King  of  Prussia. 

2  In  a  picture  representing  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeni;', 
Apelles,  despairing  to  represent  the  natura!  distraction  of  a 
parent  on  so  affecting  an  occasion,  drew  the  figure  of  Aga- 
memnon with  a  veil  thrown  over  his  face. 
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So  let  the  Muse  her  sablest  curtain  spread, 
By  sorrow  taught  her  nerveless  power  to  know : 

When  nations  cry,  their  king,  their  father's  dead  ! 
The  rest  is  dumb  unutterable  woe. 

But  see — a  sacred  radiance  beams  around, 
And  with  returning  hope  a  people  cheers : 

Look  at  yon  Youth,  with  grace  imperial  crown'd: 
How  awful,  yet  how  lovely  in  his  tears! 

Mark  how  his  breast  expands  the  filial  sigh, 
He  droops,  distrest,  like  a  declining  flower, 

Till  Glory,  from  her  radiant  sphere  on  high 
Hails  him,  to  hold  the  regal  reins  of  power. 

The  sainted  Sire  to  realms  of  bliss  remov'd ; 

Like  the  fam'd  phoenix,  from  his  pyre  shall  spring 
Successive  Georges,  gracious  and  belov'd, 

And  good  and  glorious  as  the  parent  King  ! 


OX  THE 

FORWARDNESS  OF  SPRING. 

tibi,  flores,  plenis 

Ecce  ferunt  nyinpbae  calathis.  VIRG. 

O'er  Nature's  fresh  bosom,  by  verdure  unbound* 
Bleak  Winter  blooms  lovely  as  Spring  : 

Rich  flow'rets  (how  fragrant!)  rise  wantonly  round, 
And  Summer's  wing'd  choristers  sing  ! 

To  greet  the  young  monarch  of  Britain's  blest  isle, 
The  groves  with  gay  blossoms  are  grac'd ! 

The  primrose  peeps  forth  with  an  innocent  smile, 
And  cowslips  crowd  forward  in  haste  ! 
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Dispatch,  gentle  Flora,  the  nymphs  of  your  train 
Through  woodlands,  to  gather  each  sweet : 

Go  :  rob,  of  young  roses,  the  dew-spangled  plain, 
And  strew  the  gay  spoils  at  his  feet. 

Two  chaplets  of  laurel,  in  verdure  the  same, 
For  George,  oh  ye  virgins,  entwine ! 

From  Conquest's  own  temples  these  ever-greens 
And  those  from  the  brows  of  the  Nine !     [came, 

What  honours,  ye  Britons  !  (one  emblem  implies) 
What  glory  to  George  shall  belong ! 

What  Miitons,  (the  other)  what  Addison*  rise, 
To  make  him  immortal  in  song ! 

To  a  wreath  of  fresh  oak,  England's  emblem  of 
Whose  honours  with  time  shall  increase!   [power! 

Add  a  fair  olive-sprig,  just  unfolding  its  flower, 
Rich  token  of  concord  and  peace ! 

Next  give  him  young  myrtles,  by  beauty's  bright 
Collected, — the  pride  of  the  grove!         [queen 

How  fragrant  their  odour !  their  foliage  how  green ! 
Sweet  promise  of  conjugal  love. 

Let  Gaul's  captive  lilies,  cropt  close  to  the  ground, 

As  trophies  of  conquest  be  tied  : 
The  virgin's  all  cry, '  There's  not  one  to  be  fonnd ! 

Out-bloom'd  by  his  roses — they  died.' 

Ye  foes  of  Old  England,  such  fate  shall  ye  share, 
With  George,  as  our  glories  advance — 

Through  envy  you'll  sicken, — you'll  droop, — you'll 
And  die — like  the  lilies  of  France  !       [despair, 
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THE  VIOLET. 


>helter'd  from  the  bright  ambition, 
Fatal  to  the  pride  of  rank, 

See  me  in  my  low  condition, 
Laughing  on  the  tufted  bank. 

On  my  robes  (for  emulation) 

No  variety's  imprest : 
Suited  to  an  humble  station, 

Mine's  an  unerabroider'd  vest. 

Modest  though  the  maids  declare  me, 
May,  in  her  fantastic  train, 

When  Pastora  deigns  to  wear  me, 
Ha'n't  a  floweret  half  so  vain. 


THE  NARCISSUS. 

As  pendent  o'er  the  limpid  stream 

I  bow'd  my  snowy  pride, 
And  languish'd  in  a  fruitless  flame, 

For  what  the  Fates  denied  ; 
The  fair  Pastora  chanc'd  to  pass, 

With  such  an  angel-air, 
I  saw  her  in  the  watery  glass, 

And  lov'd  the  rival  fair. 

Ye  fates,  no  longer  let  me  pine, 

A  self-admiring  sweet; 
Permit  me,  by  your  grace  divine, 

To  kiss  the  fair-one's  feet : 
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That  if  by  chance  the  gentle  maid 
My  fragrance  should  admire, 

I  may — upon  her  bosom  laid, 
In  sister-sweets  expire. 


THE  BROKEN  CHINA. 

Soon  as  the  sun  began  to  peep 
And  gild  the  morning  skies, 

Young  Chloe,  from  disorder'd  sleep, 
UnveiPd  her  radiant  eyes. 

A  guardian  Sylph,  the  wanton  sprite 

That  waited  on  her  still, 
Had  teiz'd  her  all  the  tedious  night 

With  visionary  ill. 

'  Some  shock  of  fate  is  surely  nigh, 
Exclaim'd  the  timorous  maid : 

What  do  these  horrid  dreams  imply 
My  Cupid  can't  be  dead !' 

She  call'd  her  Cupid  by  his  name, 

In  dread  of  some  mishap; 
Wagging  his  tail,  her  Cupid  came, 

And  jump'd  into  her  lap. 

And  now  the  best  of  brittle  ware, 
Her  sumptuous  table  grac'd  : 

The  gentle  emblems  of  the  fair, 
In  beauteous  order  plac'd. 
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The  kettle  boil'd,  and  all  prepar'd 

To  give  the  morning-treat, 
When  Dick,  the  country  beau  appear'd, 

And  bowing,  took  his  seat. 

Weil — chatting  on  of  that  and  this, 

The  maid  revers'd  her  cup ; 
And,  tempted  by  the  forfeit-kiss, 

The  bumpkin  turn'd  it  up. 

With  transport  he  demands  the  prize; 

Right  fairly  it  was  won: 
With  many  a  frown  the  fair  denies 3 — 

Fond  baits  to  draw  him  on. 

A  man  must  prove  himself  polite, 

In  such  a  case  as  this; 
So  Richard  strives  with  all  his  might 

To  force  the  forfeit  kiss. 

But  as  he  strove — O  dire  to  tell! 

(And  yet  with  grief  I  must) 
The  table  turn'd — the  china  fell, 

A  heap  of  painted  dust! 

'  O  fatal  purport  of  my  dream! 

(The  fair,  afflicted,  cried,) 
Occasion'd,  I  confess  my  shame, 

By  childishness  and  pride  : 

'  For  in  a  kiss,  or  two,  or  three, 

No  mischief  could  be  found  ; 
Then  had  I  been  more  frauk  and  free, 

My  china  had  been  sound.' 
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SIR  W B Ts  BIRTHDAY. 

Does  true  Felicity  on  grandeur  wait? 

Delights  she  in  the  pageantry  of  show? 
Say,  can  the  glitt'ring  gew-gaws  of  the  great 

An  hour  of  inborn  happiness  bestow? 

He  that  is  just,  benevolent,  humane, 
In  conscious  rectitude  supremely  blest, 

O'er  the  glad  hearts  of  multitudes  shall  reign, 
Though  the  gay  star  ne'er  blaz'd  upon  his  breast. 

Ye  happy  children  of  the  hoary  North, 

Hail  the  glad  day  that  saw  your  patron  born  ; 

Whose  private  virtues  and  whose  public  worth 
Might  the  rich  seats  of  royalty  adorn. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  LORD  GRAN  BY. 

For  private  loss  the  lenient  tear  may  flow, 
And  give  a  short,-perhaps  a  quick  relief; 

While  the  full  heart,  o'ercharg'd  with  public  woe, 
Must  labour  through  a  long  protracted  grief. 

This  sudden  stroke  ('twas  like  the  lightning's  blast) 
The  sons  of  Albion  can't  enough  deplore; 

Think,  Britons,  think  on  all  his  triumphs  past, 
And  weep — your  Warrior  is — alas !  no  more. 

Blight,  we  are  told,  respects  the  Conqueror's  tree, 
And  through  the  laurel  grove  with  caution  flies  : 

Vague — and  how  vain  must  that  assertion  be, 
Cover'd  with  laurels  when  a  Granby  dies ! 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR. , 

OF  SUNDERLAND. 

Go,  breath  of  Sorrow;  go,  attending  sighs! 

Acquaint  the  natives  of  the  northern  shore, 
The  man  they  lov'd,  the  man  they  honour'd,  dies, 

And  Charity's  first  steward — is  no  more. 

Where  shall  the  poor  a  friendly  patron  find? 

Who  shall  relieve  them  from  their  loads  of  pain? 
Say,  has  he  left  a  feeling  heart  behind, 

So  gracious — good — so  tenderly  humane! 

Yes— there  survives  his  darling  offspring — young, 
Yet  in  the  paths  of  Virtue,  steady — sure! 

'Twas  the  last  lesson  from  his  parent's  tongue — 
'  Think,  (O  remember)  think  upon  my  poor.' 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.  SLEIGH, 

OF  STOCKTON. 

Much    lov'd,  much  honour'd,    much  lamented 

Sleigh! 
The  kindred  Virtues  had  expir'd  with  thee, 
Were  it  ordain'd  the  daughters  of  the  sky, 
Like  the  frail  offspring  of  the  earth,  could  die; 
Trembling  they  stand,  at -thy  too  early  doom, 
And  mingling  tears  to  consecrate  thv  tomb. 
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ON  A  VERY  YOUNG  LADY. 

See, how  the  buds  and  blossoms  shoot; 

How  sweet  will  be  the  summer  fruit! 

Let  us  behold  the  infant  rose; 

How  fragrant  when  its  beauty  blows! 

The  morning  smiles,  serenely  gay; 

How  bright  will  be  the  promis'd  day! 

Contemplate  next  the  charming  maid, 

In  early  innocence  array 'd; 

If,  in  the  morning  of  her  years, 

A  lustre  so  intense  appears, 

When  time  shall  point  her  noon-tide  rays, 

When  her  meridian  charms  shall  blaze, 

None  but  the  eagle-ey'd  must  gaze. 


TO  THE  HON.  MASTER  B . 

SENT  WITH  A  CHOICE  COLLECTION  OF  BOOKS. 

Though,  gentle  youth!  thy  calm  untainted  mind 
Be  like  a  morning  in  the  Spring  serene, 

Time  may  commit  the  passions  unconfin'd 
To  the  rude  rigour  of  a  noontide  reign. 

Then  in  the  morn  of  placid  life  be  wise, 

And  travel  through  the  groves  of  science  soon; 

There  cull  the  plants  of  virtue,  that  may  rise 
A  peaceful  shelter  from  that  sultry  noon. 
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ON  SEEING  W.  R.  CHETWOOD 

CHEERFUL  IN  A  PRISON. 

Say,  lov'd  Content — fair  Goddess!  say, 
Where  shall  I  seek  thy  soft  retreat, 
How  shall  I  find  thy  halcyon  seat, 

Or  trace  thy  secret  way? 

Love  pointed  out  a  pleasing  scene, 
Where  nought  but  beauty  could  be  found, 
With  roses  and  with  myrtles  crown'd, 

And  nam'd  thee  for  its  queen. 

Delusion  all! — a  specious  cheat! 
At  my  approach  the  roses  fade; 
1  found  each  fragrance  quite  decay 'd, 

And  curs'd  the  fond  deceit. 

At  courts  I've  tried,  where  splendour  shone, 
Where  pomp  and  gilded  cares  reside, 
'Midst  endless  hurry,  endless  pride, 

But  there  thou  wast  unknown. 

Yet  in  the  captive's  dreary  cell, 
Lodg'd  with  a  long-experienc'd  sage, 
With  the  fam'd  Chiron1  of  the  Stage, 

The  goddess  deign'd  to  dwell. 

Integrity  and  truth  serene 
Had  eas'd  the  labours  of  his  breast, 
And  lull'd  his  peaceful  heart  to  rest, 

'Midst  perfidy  and  pain. 

i  He  had  been  thirty  years  Prompter  at  the  London  Theatre. 
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A  soul  like  his,  disrob'd  of  guile, 
With  native  innocence  elate, 
Above  the  keenest  rage  of  Fate, 

Can  greet  her  with  a  sniile. 


ON    SOME   BUSSES   BEING   FITTED  OUT 

FOR  THE  HERRING  FISHERY. 

O'er  the  green  waves,  where  Britain  boasts  her 

sway, 
Round  the  wide  waste  of  our  long-slighted  sea, 
Let  the  glad  tale  in  sacred  accents  swell, 
Let  babbling  Tritons  to  the  sea-gods  tell 
'  Britain's  at  last  grown  conscious  of  her  shame  ; 
Britain  awakes  her  ravish'd  rights  to  claim; 
Britain; — see  pale  Batavians  trembling   at    the 

name.' 
Abash'd — confounded — let  the  dull  Mynheer 
No  more  between  our  sacred  banks  appear. 
Shall  the  dull  Dutch  exult  in  our  disgrace, 
Rifle  our  wedded  waves  before  our  face? 
Feast  on  the  joys  of  our  luxuriant  spouse, 
And  plant  upon  old  Albion's  chalky  brows? 
No,  Britons!  no — George  and  your  Genius  smile, 
And  new-bom  beauties  rise  propitious  to  your  isle  ! 
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ON 

HEARING  DAVID  HUME,  ESQ. 

PARTICULARLY   ADMIRED    IN    A    COMPANY    OF 
PETIT-MAITRES. 

Did  rocks  and  trees  in  ancient  days 

Round  tuneful  Orpheus  throng, 
Mov'd  by  the  bard's  enliv'ning  lays, 

And  sensible  of  song? 

When  the  bold  Orpheus  of  our  age, 

With  true  pathetic  fire, 
Unfolds  the  philosophic  page, 

The  very  beaux  admire  ! 


ON  GOLD. 

Beauty's  a  bavvble,  a  trifle  in  price  ! 

'Tis  glass,  or  'tis  something  as  glaring , 
But  set  it  in  gold — 'tis  so  wonderful  nice, 

That  a  prince  should  be  proud  in  the  wearing. 

How  feeble  the  transport  when  passion  is  gone ! 

How  pall'd  when  the  honey-moon's  over ! 
When  kissing — and  cooing — and  toying,  are  done  ; 

Tis  Gold  must  enliven  the  lover. 


ON  ALDERMAN  IV- 


THE  HISTORY  OF  HIS  LIFE. 

That  he  was  born  it  cannot  be  denied. 

He  ate,  drank,  slept,  talk'd  politics,  and  died. 
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AN  ELEGY  ON  HIS  DEATH. 

That  Fate  would  not  grant  a  reprieve, 
'Tis  true  we  have  cause  to  lament; 

Yet  faith  'tis  a  folly  to  grieve, 
So  e'en  let  us  all  be  content. 

On  the  stone  that  was  plac'd  o'er  his  head 
( '•>.  hen  lie  mingled  with  shadows  so  grim) 

These  words  may  be  every  day  read, 
1  Here  lies  the  late  Alderman  Whim.' 


MELODY. 


Lightsome  as  convey'd  by  sparrows, 

Love  and  Beauty  cross'd  the  plains; 
Flights  of  little  pointed  arrows 

Love  dispatch'd  among  the  swains  : 
But  so  much  our  shepherds  dread  him, 

(Spoiler  of  their  peace  profound) 
Swift  as  scudding  fawns  they  fled  him, 

Frighted,  though  they  felt  no  wound. 

Now  the  wanton  god  grown  slyer, 

And  for  each  fond  mischief  ripe, 
Comes  disguis'd  in  Pan's  attire, 

Tuning  sweet  an  oaten-pipe  : 
Echo,  by  the  winding  river, 

Doubler  his  delusive  strains; 
While  the  boy  conceals  his  quiver, 

From  the  slow-returning  swains. 
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As  Palemon,  unsuspecting, 

Prais'd  the  sly  musician's  art, 
Love  his  light  disguise  rejecting, 

Lodg'd  an  arrow  in  his  heart : 
Cupid  will  enforce  our  duty, 

Shepherds,  and  would  have  you  taught, 
Those  who,  timid,  fly  from  Beauty, 

May  by  Melody  be  caught. 


REPUTATION. 

3tt  aUesorp* 


To  travel  far  as  the  wide  world  extends, 
Seeking  for  objects  that  deserv'd  their  care, 

Virtue  set  forth,  with  two  selected  friends, 
Talent  refin'd,  and  Reputation  fair. 

As  they  went  on,  in  their  intended  round, 
Talent  first  spoke : — '  My  gentle  comrades,  say, 

Where  each  of  you  may  probably  be  found, 
Should  Accident  divide  us  on  the  way, 

*  If  torn  (she  added)  from  my  lov'd  allies, 
A  friendly  patronage  I  hope  to  find 

Where  the  fine  Arts  from  cultivation  rise, 
And  the  sweet  Muse  hath  harmoniz'd  mankind.' 

Says  Virtue, l  Did  Sincerity  appear, 
Or  meek-ey'd  Charity  among  the  great ; 

Could  I  find  courtiers  from  corruption  clear, 
'Tis  among  these  I'd  seek  for  my  retreat. 

D 
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'  Could  I  find  patriots  for  the  public  weal 
Assiduous,  and  without  their  selfish  views; 

Could  I  find  priests  of  undissembled  zeal, 
'Tis  among  those  my  residence  I'd  choose. 

'  In  glittering  domes  let  Luxury  reside ; 

I  must  be  found  in  some  sequester'd  cell, 
Far  from  the  paths  of  Avarice  or  Pride, 

Where     home-bred     Happiness     delights     to 
dwell.'— 

1  Ye  may  be  trac'd,  my  gentle  friends,  'tis  true  ; 

But  who  (says  Reputation)  can  explore 
My  slippery  steps? — Keep,  keep  me  in  your  view, 

If  I'm  once  lost,  you'll  never  find  me  more.' 


INSCRIPTION 

OX  THE  HOUSE  AT  MAVIS-BANK,  NEAR   EDINBURGH. 
SITUATED  IN   A  GROVE. 

Parva  domus!  nemorosa  quies ! 
Sis  tu,  quoque  nostris 
Hospitium,  laribus,  subsidiumque  diu! 
Flora  tuas  ornet  postes,  Pomonaque  mensas  ! 
Conferat  ut  varias  fertilis  hortus  opes! 
Et  volucres  picta?  cingeutes  voce  canora, 
Ketia  sola  canent  qua?  sibi  tendit  amor ! 
Floriferi  colics,  dulces  mini  saepe  recessus 
Dent,  atque  hospitibus  gaudia  plena  meis  ! 
Concedatque  Deus  nunquam,  vel  sero  senescas, 
Seroque  terrenas  experiare  vices! 
Integra  reddantur  qua?  plurima  saecula  rod  ant 
Detur,  et  ut  senio  pulchrior  eniteas. 
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IMITATED, 


Peace  has  explor'd  this  silvan  scene, 

She  courts  your  calm  retreat, 
Ye  groves  of  variegated  green, 

That  grace  my  genial  seat ! 
Here,  in  the  lap  of  lenient  ease, 

(Remote  from  mad'ning  noise) 
Let  me  delude  a  length  of  days, 

In  dear  domestic  joys! 

Long  may  the  parent  Queen  of  Flow'rs 

Her  fragrance  here  display  ! 
Long  may  she  paint  my  mantling  bow'rs, 

And  make  my  portals  gay  ! 
Nor  you,  my  yellow  gardens,  fail 

To  swell  Pomona's  hoard ! 
So  shall  the  plenteous,  rich  regale — 

Replenish  long  my  board ! 

Pour  through  the  groves  your  carols  clear, 

Ye  birds!  nor  bondage  dread : 
If  any  toils  entangle  here, 

'Tis  those  which  Love  hath  spread. 
Where  the  green  bill  so  gradual  slants, 

Or  flowery  glade  extends, 
Long  may  these  fair,  these  favourite  haunts, 

Prove  social  to  my  friends ! 

May  you  preserve  perpetual  bloom, 

My  happy  halcyon  seat ! 
Or  if  fell  Time  denounce  thy  doom, 

Far  distant  be  its  date  ! 
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And  when  he  makes,  with  iron  rage, 
Thy  youthful  pride  his  prey; 

Long  may  the  honours  of  thy  age 
Be  reverenc'd  in  decay ! 


INSCRIPTION 

ON    THE    SAME    HOUSE. 

Hanc  in  gremio  resonantis  sylvae 
Aquis,  hortis,  aviumque  garritu, 
Caeterisque  ruris  honoribus, 
Undique  renidentem  villain, 
Non  magnificam — non  superbam ; 
At  qualem  vides, 
Commodam,  mundam,  genialem 
Naturae  parem,  socians  artem. 
Sibi,  suisque 
Ad  vitam  placide, 
Et  tranquille  agendum 
Designavit,  instruxitque. 

D.  I.  C. 


IMITATED. 


In  the  deep  bosom  of  my  grove, 

A  sweet  recess  survey ! 
Where  birds,  with  elegies  of  love, 
Make  vocal  every  spray. 
A  silvan  spot,  with  woods — with  waters  crovvn'd, 
With  all  the  rural  honours  blooming  round  I 
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This  little,  but  commodious  seat 

(Where  Nature  weds  with  Art) 
A'nt  to  the  eye  superbly  great ; 
Its  beauties  charm  the  heart. 
Here,  may  the  happy  founder  and  his  race 
Pa>s  their  full  days  in  harmony  and  peace! 


EULOGIUM  ON  MASONRY. 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  DIGGES,  AT  EDINBURGH. 

Say,  cau  the  garter  or  the  star  of  state, 
That  on  the  vain  or  on  the  vicious  wait, 
Such  emblems  with  such  emphasis  impart, 
As  an  insignium  near  the  Mason's  heart? 

Hail,  sacred  Masonry!  of  source  divine, 
Unerring  mistress  of  the  faultless  line, 
Whose  plumb  of  Truth,  with  never-failing  sway. 
Makes  the  join'd  parts  of  Symmetry  obey! 

Hail  to  the  Craft!  at  who>e  serene  command 
The  gentle  arts  in  glad  obedience  stand  ; 
Whose  magic  stroke  bids  fell  confusion  cease, 
And  to  the  finish'd  orders  yield  its  place ; 
Who  calls  creation  from  the  womb  of  earth, 
And  gives  imperial  cities  glorious  birth. 

To  works  of  art  her  merit's  not  confin'd, 
She  regulates  the  morals,  squares  the  mind ; 
Corrects  with  care  the  tempest-working  soul, 
And  points  the  tide  of  passions  where  to  roll; 
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On  Virtue's  tablets  marks  each  sacred  rule, 
And  forms  her  Lodge  an  universal  school ; 
Where  nature's  mystic  laws  unfolded  stand, 
And  sense  and  science  join'd,  go  hand  in  hand. 

O !  may  her  social  rules  instructive  spread, 
Till  truth  erect  her  long-neglected  head ; 
Till,  through  deceitful  night  she  dart  her  ray, 
And  beam,  full  glorious,  in  the  blaze  of  day ! 
Till  man  by  virtuous  maxims  learn  to  move; 
Till  all  the  peopled  world  her  laws  app 
And  the  whole  human  race  be  bound  in  bi 
love. 


fiove;  -\ 
rove,  f 
mother's  £ 


AN  INVITATION. 

* 
Including   the    Characters  of  the    particular    Company 
that  frequented  Mr.  Buxton's  elegant  Country-house  at 
Weston,  the  Family  intending  for  London. 

Come,  Daphne!  as  the  widow'd  turtle  true, 
Foremost  in  grief,  conduct  the  mournful  crew! 
Come,  Delia!  beauteous  as  the  new-born  Spring, 
With  song  more  soft  than  raptur'd  angels  sing; 
Let  Thyrsis  in  the  bloom  of  Summer's  pride 
With  folded  arms  walk  pensive  by  her  side. 
Clarinda!  come,  like  rosy  morning  fair, 
Thy  form  as  beauteous  as  thy  heart's  sincere ; 
On  her  shall  Cimon  gaze  with  rude  delight, 
Till  polish'd  by  her  charms  he  grows  polite. 
Doriuda  next — her  gay  good  humour  fled, 
With  silent  steps  and  grief-dejected  head! 
Palemon !  see,  his  tuneless  harp  unstrung 
Is  on  the  willow-boughs  neglected  hung ! 
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Come,  Caelia!  sigh'd  for  by  unnumber'd  swains  : 
Rosetta!  pride  of  the  extended  plains  : 
With  Phillis,  whose  unripen'd  charms  display 
A  dawn  that  promises  the  future  day. 
With  cypress  crown'd,  to  Weston's  groves  repair; 
The  conscious  shades  shall  witness  our  despair  : 
To  vales,  and  la*vns,  and  woodlands,  late  so  gay, 
Where  in  sweet  converse  we  were  wont  to  stray, 
The  joys  we've  lost  in  plaintive  numbers  tell, 
And  bid  the  social  seat  a  long  farewell! 


AN  APOLOGY 

FOR    A    CERTAIN  LADV. 

To  an  old  dotard's  wretched  arms  betray'd, 
The  wife  (miscall'd)  is  but  a  widow'd  maid. 
Young,  and  impatient  at  her  wayward  lot, 
If  the  dull  rules  of  duty  are  forgot, 
Whatever  ills  from  her  defection  rise, 
The  parent's  guilty  who  compell'd  the  ties. 


STANZAS 

ADDRESSED  TO  MISS  S 


When  Flora  decks  the  mantling  bowers 

In  elegant  array, 
And  scatters  all  her  opening  flowers, 

A  compliment  to  May  ! 
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With  glowing  joy  my  bosom  beats, 

I  gaze  delighted  round, 
And  wish  to  see  the  various  sweets 

In -one  rich  nosegay  bound. 

'Tis  granted — and  their  bloom  display'd 
To  bless  my  wondering  view  j 

I  see  them  all — my  beauteous  maid, 
I  see  them  all  in — You. 


FRAGMENT. 

Part  of  a  Poem  written  on  Miss  Bella  my  when  in  Dublin. 
From  slavish  rules,  mechanic  forms,  untied, 
She  soars,  with  sacred  nature  for  her  guide. 
The  smile  of  peace — the  wildness  of  despair — 
The  softening  sight — the  soul-dissolving  tear; 
Each  magic  charm  the  boasted  Oklfield  knew, 
Enchanting  Bellamy !   revives  in  you. 

'Tis  thine,  resistless,  the  superior  art 
To  search  the  soul,  and  trace  the  various  heart; 
With  native  force,  with  unaffected  ease, 
To  form  the  yielding  passions  as  you  please! 

Okhnixon's1  charms,  by  melody  imprest, 
May  gently  touch  the  song-enamour'd  breast; 
But  transient  raptures  must  attend  the  wouud 
Where  the  light  arrow  is  convey'd  by  sound  ! 

Or  should  Mechel2  all  languishing  advance, 
Her  limbs  display'd  in  every  maze  of  dance, 
(The  soul  untouch'd)  she  captivates  the  sight;    ^ 
But  breathing  wit  with  judgment  must  unite       > 
To  give  the  man  of  reason  unconfin'd  delight.     * 
i  A  ady  celebrated  for  singing. 
2  A  dancer,  then  in  Smock-alley  theatre. 
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FRAG  31  EN  T. 

TO  MR.  WOODS, 

Architect  of  the  Exchange  at  Liverpool. 

Where  Mersey3  rolls  her  wealth-bestowing  waves, 
And  the  wide  sandy  beach  triumphant  laves ; 
Where  naval  store  in  harbour'd  safety  rides, 
Unmov'd  by  storms,  unhurt  by  threatening  tides  ; 
Commerce — paternal  goddess!  sits  serene, 
Commandant  of  the  tributes  of  the  main. 

But  yet  no  temple  lifts  its  high-top'd  spire ; 
Simple  her  seat — and  artless  her  attire ! 
Around  attendant  priests  in  order  wait, 
Guiltless  of  pomp  and  ignorant  of  state : 
The  godhead's  power  though  unadorn'd  they  own, 
And  bend  with  incense — at  her  low-built  throne. 

Pallas  beheld — she  quits  the  ambient  skies, 
And  thus  the  blue-ey'd  maid  indignant  cries : 
*  Is  it  for  thee — my  Woods! — to  sit  supine  ? 
(Thy  genius  fraught  with  ev'ry  grace  of  mine) 
Is  it  for  thee — to  whose  mysterious  hand 
Science — and  sister-arts  obsequious  stand, 
Inglorious  thus  to  let  a  goddess  pine  ? 
No  throne — no  temple — no  superior  shrine  !  [rise, 
Haste, haste!  command  the  well-wrought  columns 
And  lift  my  favourite  Commerce  to  the  skies.' 


RECANTATION. 

Of  spleen  so  dormant,  indolence  so  great, 
I've  thoughtless  flatterd  what  in  truth  I  hate, 
i  The  river  Mersey  at  Liverpool. 
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ACROSTIC 

ON  POLLY  SUTTON. 

'  Pray  tell  me,  says  Venus,  one  day  to  the  Graces,  ^\ 
(On  a  visit  they  came,  and  had  just  ta'en  their  f 

places)  [faces :  £ 

Let  me  know  why  of  late  I  can  ne'er  see  your  * 
Ladies,  nothing,I  hope,  happen'd  here  to  affright  y  e : 
You've  had  compliment-cards  every  day  to  invite 

ye.' 

[ceeding;— 

Says  Cupid,  who  guess'd  their  rebellious  pro- 

1  Understand,  dear  mamma,  there's  some  mischief 

a-breeding : 
There's  a  fair  one  at  Lincoln,  so  finish'd  a  beauty, 
That  your  loves  and  your  graces  all  swerve  from 

their  duty.'  [put  on, 

*  On  my  life  (says  dame  Venus),  I'll  not  be  thus 
Now  I  think  on't,  last  night,  some  one  call'd  me 

Miss  Sutton.' 


ACROSTIC 

ON  WIDOW  MADDER. 

Where  no  ripen'd  summer  glows, 

In  the  lap  of  northern  snows ; 

Deserts  gloomy,  cold,  and  drear,  "^ 

(Only  let  the  nymph  be  there) 

Wreaths  of  budding  sweets  would  wear.     J 

May  would  every  fragrance  bring, 

All  the  vernal  bloom  of  Spring : 

Dryads,  deck'd  with  myrtles  green, 

Dancing,  would  attend  their  queen  : 

Every  flower  that  Nature  spreads, 

Rising  where  the  charmer  treads ! 
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A  CHARACTER. 


The  Muse  of  a  soldier  so  whimsical  sings, 
He's  captain  at  once  to  four  different  kings ; 
And  though  in  their  battles  he  boldly  behaves, 
To  their  queens  he's  a  cull,  and  a  dupe  to  their 

knaves. 
Whilst  others  are  cheerfully  join'd  in  the  chase, 
Young  HobbinoFs  hunting  the  critical  ace  : 
On  feasts  or  on  fasts  though  the  parson  exclaim, 
Under  hedges  or  haycocks  he'll  stick  to  his  game  : 
Yet  the  priest  cannot  say  he's  quite  out  of  his  fold, 
For  he's  always  at  church — when  a  tithe's  to  be  sold . 


WITH  A  PRESENT. 

Let  not  the  hand  of  Amity  be  nice  ! 

Nor  the  poor  tribute  from  the  heart  disclaim ; 
A  trifle  shall  become  a  pledge  of  price, 

If  Friendship  stamps  it  with  her  sacred  name. 

The  little  rose  that  laughs  upon  its  stem, 

One  of  the  sweets  with  which  the  gardens  teem, 

In  value  soars  above  an  eastern  gem, 
If  tender'd  as  the  token  of  esteem. 

Had  I  vast  hoards  of  massy  wealth  to  send, 
Such  as  your  merits  might  demand — their  due  ! 

Then  should  the  golden  tribute  of  your  friend 
Rival  the  treasures  of  the  rich  Peru. 
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LINES 

SENT  TO  MISS  BELL  H ,  WITH  A  PAIR  OT 

BUCKLES. 

Happy  trifles,  can  ye  bear 
Sighs  of  fondness  to  the  fair  ? 
If  your  pointed  tongues  can  tell, 
How  I  love  my  charming  Bell : 
Fondly  take  a  lover's  part, 
Plead  the  anguish  of  my  heart. 

Go — ye  trifles — gladly  fly, 
(Gracious  in  my  fair  one's  eye) 
Fly — your  envied  bliss  to  meet ; 
Fly,  and  kiss  the  charmer's  feet. 

Happy  there,  with  waggish  play, 
Though  you  revel  day  by  day, 
Like  the  donor,  every  night, 
(Robb'd  of  his  supreme  delight) 
To  subdue  your  wanton  pride, 
Useless,  you'll  be  thrown  aside. 


EPIGRAPHS 

FOR  BEAN  SWIFT'S  MONUMENT. 

Executed  by  Mr.  P.  Cunningham,  Statuary  in  Dublin. 

Say,  to  the  Drapier's  vast  unbounded  fame, 
What  added  honours  can  the  sculptor  give? 

None: — 'tis  a  sanction  from  the  Drapier's  name 
Must  bid  the  sculptor  and  his  marble  live. 
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FROM   A 

TRUANT  TO  HIS  FRIENDS. 

'Tis  not  in  cells,  or  a  sequester'd  cot, 
The  mind  and  morals  properly  expand  ; 

Let  Youth  step  forward  to  a  busier  spot, 
Led  by  Discretion's  cool  conducting  hand. 

To  learn  some  lessons  from  the  schools  of  man, 
(Forgive  me!)  I  forsook  my  darling  home; 

Not  from  a  light,  an  undigested  plan, 
Nor  from  a  youthful  appetite  to  roam. 

In  your  affections — (let  resentment  fly?) 
Restore  me  to  my  long-accustom'd  place; 

Receive  me  with  a  kind,  forgiving  eye, 
And  press  me  in  the  parent's  fond  embrace. 


FROM  THE  ACTHOR 

TO  A  CELEBRATED  METHODIST  PREACHER. 

Hypocrisy's  Son! 
No  more  of  your  fun ; 

A  truce  with  fanatical  raving  : 
Why  censure  the  Stage? 
'Tis  known  to  the  age 

That  both  of  as  thrive  by — deceiving. 

'Tis  frequently  said 
That  two  of  a  trade 

Will  boldly  each  other  bespatter  : 
But  trust  me,  they're  fools 
Who  play  with  edg'd  tools ; 

So  let's  have  no  more  of  the  matter. 


PASTORALS. 


DAY. 

-Carpe  diem.  HOR. 


MORNING. 

In  the  barn  the  tenant  cock, 
Close  to  partlet  pereh'd  on  high, 

Briskly  crows,  (the  shepherd's  clock!) 
Jocund  that  the  morning's  nigh. 

Swiftly  from  the  mountain's  brow, 
Shadows,  mirs'd  by  night,  retire  : 

And  the  peeping  sun-beam,  now 
Paints  with  gold  the  village-spire. 

Philomel  forsakes  the  thorn, 

Plaintive  where  she  prates  at  night; 
And  the  Lark,  to  meet  the  morn, 

Soars  beyond  the  shepherd's  sight. 

From  the  low-roof'd  cottage-ridge, 
See  the  chattering  Swallow  spring; 

Darting  through  the  one-arch'd  bridge, 
Quick  she  dips  her  dappled  wing. 

Now  the  pine-tree's  waving  top 
Gently  greets  the  morning  gale : 

Kidlings,  now,  begin  to  crop 
Daisies,  in  the  dewy  dale. 
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From  the  balmy  sweets,  uncloy'd, 

(Restless  till  her  task  be  done) 
Now  the  busy  bee's  employ'd, 

Sipping  dew  before  the  sun. 

Trickling  through  the  crevic'd  rock, 

Where  the  limpid  stream  distils, 
Sweet  refreshment  waits  the  flock 

When  'tis  sun-drove  from  the  hills. 

Colin,  for  the  promis'd  corn 

(Ere  the  harvest  hopes  are  ripe) 
Anxious,  hears  the  huntsman's  horn, 

Boldly  sounding,  drown  his  pipe. 

Sweet, — O  sweet,  the  warbling  throng, 
On  the  white  emblossom'd  spray  ! 

Nature's  universal  song- 
Echoes  to  the  rising  Day. 

NOON. 

'Fervid  on  the  glittering  flood, 

Now  the  noon-tide  radiance  glows  : 
Drooping  o'er  its  infant  bud, 
Not  a  dew-drop's  left  the  rose. 

By  the  brook  the  shepherd  dines ; 

From  the  fierce  meridian  heat 
Shelter'd,  by  the  branching  pines, 

Pendent  o'er  his  grassy  seat. 

Now  the  flock  forsakes  the  glade, 
Where,  uncheck'd,  the  sun-beams  fall; 

Sure  to  find  a  pleasing  shade 
By  the  ivy'd  abbey-wall. 
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Echo,  in  her  airy  round 

O'er  the  river,  rock,  and  hill, 

Cannot  catch  a  single  sound, 
Save  the  clack  of  yonder  mill. 

Cattle  court  the  zephyrs  bland, 
Where  the  streamlet  wanders  cool ; 

Or  with  languid  silence  stand 
Midway  in  the  marshy  pool. 

But  from  mountain,  dell,  or  stream, 
Not  a  fluttering  zephyr  springs : 

Fearful  lest  the  noon-tide  beam 
Scorch  its  soft,  its  silken  wings. 

Not  a  leaf  has  leave  to  stir, 

Nature's  lull'd — serene — and  still  f 

Quiet  e'en  the  shepherd's  cur, 
Sleeping  on  the  heath-clad  hill. 

Languid  is  the  landscape  round, 
Till  the  fresh  descending  shower, 

Grateful  to  the  thirsty  ground, 
Raises  every  fainting  flower. 

Now  the  hill — the  hedge — is  green, 
Now  the  warblers'  throats  in  tune ! 

Blithsome  is  the  verdant  scene, 
Brighten'd  by  the  beams  of  Noon ! 

EVENING. 

O'er  the  heath  the  heifer  strays 
Free; — (the  furrow'd  task  is  done) 

Now  the  village-windows  blaze, 
Buruish'd  by  the  setting  sun. 
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Now  he  hides  behind  the  hill, 

Sinking  from  a  golden  sky  : 
Can  the  pencil's  mimic  skill, 

Copy  the  refulgent  dye  ? 

Trudging  as  the  ploughmen  go, 

(To  the  smoking  hamlet  bound) 
Giant-like  their  shadows  grow, 

Lengthen'd  o'er  the  level  ground. 

Where  the  rising  forest  spreads, 

Shelter  for  the  lordly  dome ! 
To  their  high-built  airy  beds, 

See  the  rooks  returning  home ! 

As  the  lark  with  varied  tune, 

Carols  to  the  Evening  loud; 
Mark  the  mild  resplendent  moon, 

Breaking  throngh  a  parted  cloud! 

Now  the  hermit-howlet  peeps 
From  the  barn,  or  twisted  brake  : 

And  the  blue  mist  slowly  creeps, 
Curling  on  the  silver  lake. 

As  the  trout  in  speckled  pride, 

Playful  from  its  bosom  springs ; 
To  the  banks  a  ruffled  tide 

Verges,  in  successive  rings. 

Tripping  through  the  siiken  grass, 

O'er  the  path-divided  dale, 
Mark  the  rose  complexion'd  lass, 

With  her  well-pois'd  milking  pail. 
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Linnets,  with  unnumherd  notes, 
And  the  cuckoo-bird  with  two, 

Tuning  sweet  their  mellow  throats, 
Bid  the  setting  sun  adieu  • 


PALEMON. 


Palemon,  seated  by  his  favourite  maid, 
The  silvan  scenes,  with  ecstasy,  survey'd  ; 
Nothing  could  make  the  fond  Alexis  gay, 
For  Daphne  had  been  absent  half  the  day  : 
Dar'd  by  Palemon  for  a  pastoral  prize, 
Reluctant,  in  his  turn,  Alexis  tries. 

PALEMON. 

This  breeze  by  the  river  how  charming  and  soft! 

How  smooth  the  grass  carpet!  how  green  ! 
Sweet,  sweet  sings  the  lark !  as  he  carols  aloft, 

His  music  enlivens  the  scene  ! 
A  thousand  fresh  flow'rets,  unusually  gay, 

The  fields  and  the  forests  adorn; 
I  pluck'd  me  some  roses,  the  children  of  May, 

And  could  not  find  one  with  a  thorn. 


The  skies  are  quite  clouded,  too  bold  is  the  breeze, 

Dull  vapours  descend  on  the  plain  ; 
The  verdure's  all  blasted  that  cover'd  yon  trees, 

The  birds  cannot  compass  a  strain  : 
In  search  for  a  chaplet  my  temples  to  bind, 

All  day  as  I  silently  rove, 
I  can't  find  a  flow'ret  (not  one  to  my  mind) 

In  meadow,  in  garden,  or  grove. 
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PALEMON. 

I  ne'er  saw  the  hedge  in  such  excellent  bloom, 

The  lambkins  so  wantonly  gay  ; 
My  cows  seem  to  breathe  a  more  pleasing  perfume, 

And  brighter  than  common  the  day  : 
If  any  dull  shepherd  should  foolishly  ask, 

So  rich  why  the  landscapes  appear? 
To  give  a  right  answer,  how  easy  my  task ! 

Because  mv  sweet  Phillida's  here. 


ALEXIS. 


The  stream  that  so  muddy  moves  slowly  along, 

Once  roll'd  in  a  beautiful  tide ; 
It  seem'd  o'er  the  pebbles  to  murmur  a  song, 

But  Daphne  sat  then  by  my  side. 
See,  see  the  lov'd  maid,  o'er  the  meadows  she  hies, 

Quite  alter'd  already  the  scene  ! 
How  limpid  the  stream  is!  how  gay  the  blue  skies, 

The  hills  and  the  hedges  how  green ! 


PHILLIS. 


I  said, — on  the  banks  by  the  stream 

I've  pip'd  for  the  shepherds  too  long  : 
Oh  grant  me,  ye  Muses,  a  theme, 

Where  glory  may  brighten  my  song! 
But  Pan1  bade  me  stick  to  my  strain, 

Nor  lessons  too  lofty  rehearse  ; 
Ambition  befits  not  a  swain, 

And  Phillis  loves  pastoral  verse. 

i  Shenstoiie. 
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The  rose,  though  a  beautiful  red, 

Looks  faded  to  Phillis's  bloom ; 
And  the  breeze  from  the  bean-flower  bed 

To  her  breath's  but  a  feeble  perfume  : 
The  dew-drop  so  limpid  and  gay, 

That  loose  on  the  violet  lies, 
Though  brighten'd  by  Phajbus's  ray, 

Wants  lustre,  compar'd  to  her  eyes. 

A  lily  I  pluck'd  in  full  pride, 

Its  freshness  with  her's  to  compare; 
And  foolishly  thought,  till  I  tried, 

The  floweret  was  equally  fair. 
How,  Corydon,  could  you  mistake  ? 

Your  fault  be  with  sorrow  confest ; 
You  said  the  white  swans  on  the  lake 

For  softness  might  rival  her  breast. 

While  thus  I  went  on  in  her  praise, 

My  Phillis  pass'd  sportive  along  : 
Ye  poets,  I  covet  no  bays, 

She  smil'd, a  reward  for  my  song ! 

I  find  the  god  Pan's  in  the  right, 

No  fame's  like  the  fair-one's  applause  ! 
And  Cupid  must  crown  with  delight 

The  shepherd  that  sings  in  his  cause. 


POMONA. 
(on  the  cyder  bill  being  passed.) 

From  orchards  of  ample  extent, 

Pomona's  compell'd  to  depart ; 
And  thus,  as  in  anguish  she  went, 

The  goddess  unburthen'd  her  heart : — 
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1  To  flourish  where  Liberty  reigns, 

Was  all  my  fond  wishes  requir'd; 
And  here  I  agreed  with  the  swains 

To  live  till  their  freedom  expir'd. 

'  Of  late  you  have  number'd  my  trees, 

And  threaten'd  to  limit  my  store  : 
Alas — from  such  maxims  as  these, 

I  fear  that  your  freedom's  no  more. 

|  My  flight  will  be  fatal  to  May  : 

For  how  can  her  gardens  be  fine  ? 
The  blossoms  are  doom'd  to  decay, 

The  blossoms,  I  mean,  that  were  mine. 

*  Rich  Autumn  remembers  me  well : 

My  fruitage  was  fair  to  behold  ! 
My  pears — how  I  ripen'd  their  swell ! 

My  pippins! — were  pippins  of  gold! 

1  Let  Ceres  drudge  on  with  her  ploughs  ! 

She  droops  as  she  furrows  the  soil ; 
A  nectar  I  shake  from  my  boughs, 

A  nectar  that  softens  my  toil. 

'  When  Bacchus  began  to  repine, 

With  patience  I  bore  his  abuse ; 
He  said  that  I  plunder'd  the  vine, 

He  said  that  I  pilfer'd  his  juice. 

'  I  know  the  proud  drunkard  denies 
That  trees  of  my  culture  should  grow : 

But  let  not  the  traitor  advise ; 
He  comes  from  the  climes  of  your  foe. 
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Alas !  in  your  silence  I  read 

The  sentence  I'm  doom'd  to  deplore 
'Tis  plain  the  great  Pan  has  decreed, 

My  orchard  shall  flourish  no  more.' 

The  goddess  flew  off  in  despair ; 

As  all  her  sweet  honours  declin'd  : 
And  Plenty  and  Pleasure  declare, 

They'll  loiter  no  longer  behind. 


DELIA. 


The  gentle  swan  with  graceful  pride 

Her  glossy  plumage  laves, 
And  sailing  down  the  silver  tide, 

Divides  the  whispering  waves: 
The  silver  tide,  that  wandering  flows, 

Sweet  to  the  bird  must  be  ! 
But  not  so  sweet — blithe  Cupid  knows, — 

As  Delia  is  to  me. 

A  parent-bird,  in  plaintive  mood, 

On  yonder  fruit-tree  sung, 
And  still  the  pendent  nest  she  view'd, 

That  held  her  callow  young : 
Dear  to  the  mother's  fluttering  heart 

The  genial  brood  must  be ; 
But  not  so  dear  (the  thousandth  part!) 

As  Delia  is  to  me. 

The  roses  that  my  brow  surround 

Were  natives  of  the  dale  ; 
Scarce  pluck'd,  and  in  a  garland  bound, 

Before  their  sweets  grew  pale ! 
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My  vital  bloom  would  thus  be  froze, 

If  luckless  torn  from  thee ; 
For  what  the  root  is  to  the  rose, 

My  Delia  is  to  me. 

Two  doves  I  found,  like  new-fall'n  snow, 

So  white  the  beauteous  pair! 
The  birds  to  Delia  I'll  bestow, 

They're  like  her  bosom  fair! 
When,  in  their  chaste  connubial  love, 

My  secret  wish  shell  see ; 
Such  mutual  bliss  as  turtles  prove, 

May  Delia  share  with  me. 


DAMON  AND  PHILLIS. 

Donee  gratns  eram,  &c.  HOR. 

DAMON. 

When  Phillis  was  faithful,  and  fond  as  she's  fair, 
I  twisted  young  roses  in  wreaths  for  my  hair ; 
But  ah !  the  sad  willow's  a  shade  for  my  brows, 
For  Phillis  no  longer  remembers  her  vows !  [flies, 
To  the  groves  with  young  Colin  the  shepherdess 
While  Damon  disturbs  the  still  plains  with  his  sighs. 

PHILLIS. 

Bethink  you,  false  Damon,  before  you  upbraid, 
When  Phoebe's  fair  lambkin  had  yesterday  stray'  1, 
Through  the  woodlands  you  wander'd,  poor  Phillis 

forgot ! 
And  drove  the  gay  rambler  quite  home  to  her  cot; 
A  swain  so  deceitful  no  damsel  can  prize ; 
'Tis  Phoebe,  not  Phillis,  lays  claim  to  your  sighs. 
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DAMON. 

Like  summer's  full  season  young  Phoebe  is  kind, 
Her  manners  are  graceful,  untainted  her  mind ! 
The  sweets  of  contentment  her  cottage  adorn, 
She's  fair  as  the  rose-bud,  and  fresh  as  the  morn  ! 
She  smiles  like  Pomona — These  smiles  I'd  resign, 
If  Phillis  were  faithful,  and  deign'd  to  be  mine. 

PHILLIS. 

On  the  tabor  young  Colin  so  prettily  playsj 
He  siugs  me  sweet  sonnets,  and  writes  in  my  praise! 
He  chose  me  his  true-love  last  Valentine-day, 
When  birds  sat  like  bridegrooms  all  pair'd  on  the 

spray ; 
Yet  Id  drive  the  gay  shepherd  far,  far  from  my  mind, 
If  Damon,  the  rover,  were  constant  and  kind. 

DAMON. 

Fine  folks,  my  sweet  Phillis,  may  revel  and  range, 
Butfleeting'sthepleasure  that'sfounded  on  change ! 
In  the  villager's  cottage  such  constancy  springs, 
That  peasants  with  pity  may  look  down  on  kings. 
To  the  church  then  lets  hasten,  our  transports  to 

bind, 
And  Damon  will  always  prove  faithful  and  kind. 

PHILLIS. 

To  the  church  then  let's  hasten,  our  transports 
to  bind, 
And  Phillis  will  always  prove  faithful  and  kind. 
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CORY  DON. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  WILLIAM  SHENSTONE,  ESQ. 

Come,  shepherds,  we'll  follow  the  hearse, 

We'll  see  our  lov'd  Corydon  laid : 
Though  sorrow  may  blemish  the  verse, 

Yet  let  a  sad  tribute  be  paid. 
They  cali'd  him  the  pride  of  the  plain ; 

In  sooth  he  was  gentle  and  kind! 
He  mark'd  on  his  elegant  strain 

The  graces  that  glow'd  in  his  mind. 

On  purpose  he  planted  yon  trees, 

That  birds  in  the  covert  might  dwell; 
He  cultur'd  his  thyme  for  the  bees, 

But  never  would  rifle  their  cell: 
Ye  lambkins  that  play'd  at  his  feet, 

Go  bleat— and  your  master  bemoan; 
His  music  was  artless  and  sweet, 

His  manners  as  mild  as  your  own. 

No  verdure  shall  cover  the  vale, 

No  bloom  on  the  blossoms  appear; 
The  sweets  of  the  forest  shall  fail, 

And  winter  discolour  the  year. 
No  birds  in  our  hedges  shall  sing, 

(Our  hedges  so  vocal  before) 
Since  he  that  should  welcome  the  Spring, 

Salutes  the  gay  season  no  more. 

His  Phillis  was  fond  of  his  praise, 
And  poets  came  round  in  a  throng ; 

They  listen'd they  envied  his  lays, 

But  which  of  them  equall'd  his  song? 
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Ye  shepherds,  henceforward  be  mute, 
For  lost  is  the  pastoral  strain; 

So  give  me  my  Cory  don's  flute, 
And  thus -let  me  break  it  in  twain. 


CORYDON  AND  PHILLIS. 

Her  sheep  had  in  clusters  crept  close  by  the  grove, 

To  hide  from  the  rigours  of  day; 
And  Phi  His  herself,  in  a  woodbine-alcove, 

Among  the  fresh  violets  lay : 
A  youngling,  it  seems  had  been  stole  from  its  dam, 

('Twixt  Cupid  and  Hymen  a  plot) 
That  Corydon  might,  as  he  search'd  for  his  lamb, 

Arrive  at  this  critical  spot. 

As  through  the  gay  hedge  for  his  lambkin  he  peeps, 

.He  saw  the  sweet  maid  with  surprise; 
'  Ye  gods !  if  so  killing,  (he  cried)  when  she  sleeps, 

I'm  lost  when  she  opens  her  eyes! 
To  tarry  much  longer  would  hazard  my  heart, 

I'll  onwards,  my  lambkin  to  trace :' — 
In  vain  honest  Corydon  strove  to  depart, 

For  love  had  him  nail'd  to  the  place. 

'  Hush,  hush'd  be  these  birds,  what  a  bawling  they 
keep! 

(He  cried)  you're  too  loud  on  the  spray, 
Don't  you  see,  foolish  lark,  that  the  charmer's  asleep! 

You'll  wake  her  as  sure  as  'tis  day: 
How  dare  that  fond  butterfly  touch  the  sweet  maid ! 

Her  cheek  he  mistakes  for  the  rose ; 
I'd  pat  him  to  death,  if  I  was  not  afraid 

My  boldness  would  break  her  repose.' 
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Young  Phillis  look'd  up  with  a  languishing  smile, 

'  Rind  sheplierd,  (she  said)  you  mistake; 
I  laid  myself  down  just  to  rest  me  awhile, 

But  trust  me,  have  still  been  awake :' — 
The  shepherd  took  courage,  advanc'd  with  a  bow, 

He  plac'd  himself  close  by  her  side, 
And  mauag'd  the  matter,  I  cannot  tell  how, 

But  yesterday  made  her  his  bride. 


CONTENT. 


O'er  moorlands  and  mountains,  rude,  barren,  and 

As  wilder'd  and  wearied  I  roam,  [bare, 

A  gentle  young  shepherdess  sees  my  despair, 

Ami  leads  me — o'er  lawns — to  her  home  : 
Yeliow  sheaves  from  rich  Ceres  her  cottage  had 

Green  rushes  were  strew'd  on  her  floor,  [crown'd, 
Her  casement  sweet  woodbines  crept  wantonly 

And  deck'd  the  sod  seats  at  her  door,     [round, 

We  sat  ourselves  down  to  a  cooling  repast; 

Fresh  fruits!  and  she  cull'd  me  the  best: 
"While  thrown  from  my  guard  by  some  glances  she 

Love  slily  stole  into  my  breast!  [cast, 

I  told  my  soft  wishes;  she  sweetly  replied, 

(Ye  virgins,  her  voice  was  divine !) 
'  I've  rich  ones  rejected,  and  great  ones  denied, 

But  take  me,  fond  shepherd — I'm  thine.' 

Her  air  was  so  modest,  her  aspect  so  meek! 

So  simple,  yet  sweet,  were  her  charms! 
I  kiss'd  the  ripe  roses  that  glow'd  on  her  cheek, 

And  lock'd  the  dear  maid  in  my  arms. 
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Now  jocund  together  we  tend  a  few  sheep, 
And  if,  by  yon  prattler,  the  stream, 

Reclin'd  on  her  bosom,  I  sink  into  sleep, 
Her  image  still  softens  my  dream. 

Together  we  range  o'er  the  slow-rising  hills, 

Delighted  with  pastoral  views, 
Or  rest  on  the  rock  whence  the  streamlet  distils, 

And  point  out  new  themes  for  iny  muse. 
To  pomp  or  proud  titles  she  ne'er  did  aspire, 

The  damsel's  of  humble  descent ; 
The  cottager  Peace  is  well  known  for  her  sire, 

And  shepherds  have  nam'd  her  Content. 


THE  RESPITE. 


An,  what  is't  to  me  that  the  grasshopper  sings! 

Or  what,  that  the  meadows  are  fair! 
That  (like  little  flow'rets,  if  mounted  on  wings,) 

The  butterflies  flaunt  it  in  air! 
Ye  birds,  I'll  no  longer  attend  to  a  lay; 

Your  haunts  in  the  forest  resign; 
Shall  you,  with  your  true  loves,  be  happy  all  day, 

Whilst  I  am  divided  from  mine? 

Where  woodbines  and  willows  inclin'd  to  unite, 

We  twisted  a  blooming  alcove; 
And  oft  has  my  Damon,  with  smiles  of  delight, 

Declar'd  it  the  Mantle  of  Love. 
The  roses  that  crept  to  our  mutual  recess, 

And  rested  among  the  sweet  boughs, 
Are  faded — they  droop— and  they  cannot  do  less, 

For  Damon  is  false  to  his  vows. 
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This  oak  has  for  ages  the  tempest  defied, 

We  call  it — the  King  of  the  grove ; 
He  swore,  a  light  breeze  should  its  centre  divide, 

When  he  was  not  true  to  his  love: 
Come,  come,  gentle  zephyr,  in  justice  descend, 

His  falsehood  you're  bound  to  display ; 
This  oak  and  its  honours  you'll  easily  rend, 

For  Damon  has  left  me a  day. 

The  shepherd  rush'd  forth  from  behind  the  thick 

Prepar'd  to  make  Phillida  blest,  [tree, 

And  clasping  the  maid,  from  a  heart  full  of  glee, 

The  cause  of  his  absence  confest: 
High  raptures,  'twas  told  him  by  masters  in  love, 

Too  often  repeated,  would  cloy; 
And  respites he  found  were  the  means  to  im- 

And  lengthen  the  moments  of  joy.  [prove, 
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Where  the  fond  zephyr  through  the  woodbine 
plays, 

And  wakes  sweet  fragrance  in  the  mantling  bow'r, 
Near  to  that  grove  my  lovely  bridegroom  stays 

Impatient, — for  'tis  past — the  promis'd  hour! 

Lend  me  thy  light,  O  ever-sparkling  star! 

Bright  Hesper!  in  thy  glowing  pomp  array'd, 
Look  down,  look  down,  from  thy  all-glorious  car, 

And  beam  protection  on  a  wandering  maid. 

i  The  hint  taken  from  the  7th  Idyllium  of  Moschus,  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Broome. 
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'Tis  to  escape  the  penetrating  spy, 

And  pass,  unnotic'd,  from  malignant  sight, 

This  dreary  waste,  full  resolute,  I  try, 

And  trust  my  footsteps  to  the  shades  of  night. 

The  Moon  has  slip'd  behind  an  envious  cloud ; 

Her  smiles,  so  gracious,  I  no  longer  view ; 
Let  her  remain  behind  that  envious  shroud, 

My  hopes,  bright  Hesperus,  depend  on  you. 

No  rancour  ever  reach'd  my  harmless  breast; 

I  hurt  no  birds,  nor  rob  the  bustling  bee: 
Hear,  then,  what  Love  and  Innocence  request, 

And  shed  your  kindest  influence  on  me. 

Thee — Venus  loves — first  twinkler  of  the  sky, 
Thou  art  her  star — in  golden  radiance  gay ! 

On  my  distresses  cast  a  pitying  eye, 
Assist  me — for,  alas!  I've  lost  my  way. 

I  see  the  darling  of  my  soul my  Love! 

Expression  can't  the  mighty  rapture  tell: 
He  leads  me  to  the  bosom  of  the  grove ; 

Thanks,  gentle  star — kind  Hesperus,  farewell! 


ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE. 

a  Jpagtoral  typmx  to  Planus. 

Te  primum  pia  thura  rogent— te  vota  salutent, 

te  colat  omnis  honos.  MART,  ad  Janura. 

To  Janus,  gentle  shepherds !  raise  a  shrine : 
His  honours  be  divine! 
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And  as  to  mighty  Pau  with  homage  how: 
To  him.  the  virgin-troop  shall  tribute  bring  ; 


Let  him  be  hail'd  like  the  green-liveried  Spring, 
Spite  of  the  wintery  storms  that  slain  his  brow. 

The  pride,  the  glowing  pageantry  of  May, 
Glides  wantonly  away; 

But  January1,  in  his  rough-spun  vest, 

Boasts  the  full  blessings  that  can  never  fade, 
He  that  gave  birth  to  the  illustrious  maid, 

Whose  beauties  make  the  British  Monarch  blest! 

Could  the  soft  Spring  with  all  her  sunny  showers, 
The  frolic  nurse  of  flowers ! 

Or  flaunting  Summer,  flush'd  in  ripen'd  pride, 
Could  they  produce  a  fiuish'd  sweet  so  rare: 
Or  from  his  golden  stores,  a  gift  so  fair, 

Say,  has  the  fertile  Autumn  e'er  supplied? 

Henceforward,  !et  the  hoary  month  be  gay 

As  the  white-haw thorn'd  May! 
The  laughing  goddess  of  the  Spring  disovvn'd, 

Her  rosy  wreath  shall  on  His  brows  appear; 

Old  Janus,  as  he  leads,  shall  fill  the  year, 
And  the  less  fruitful  Autumn  be  dethron'd. 

Above  the  other  months  supremely  blest, 

Glad  Janus  stands  confest ! 
He  can  behold  with  retrospective  face 

The  mighty  blessings  of  the  year  gone  by; 

Where,  to  connect  a  Monarch's  nuptial  tie, 
Assembled  every  glory,  every  grace! 

J   This   poem  was   written   on  the  supposition  that  hes 
Majesty's  birth-day  was  really  in  the  month  of  January. 
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When  he  looks  forward  on  the  flattering  year, 
The  golden  hours  appear, 

As  in  the  sacred  reign  of  Saturn,  fair : 

Britain  shall  prove  from  this  propitious  date, 
Her  honours  perfect,  victories  complete, 

And  boast  the  brightest  hopes,  a  British  Heir! 


ON  THE  APPROACH  OF  MAY. 

The  virgin,  when  soften'd  by  May, 

Attends  to  the  villager's  vows; 
The  birds  sweetly  bill  on  the  spray, 

And  poplars  embrace  with  their  boughs ; 
On  Ida  bright  Venus  may  reign, 

Ador'd  for  her  beauty  above! 
We  shepherds  that  dwell  on  the  plain, 

Hail  May  as  the  mother  of  love. 

From  the  west  as  it  wantonly  blows, 

Fond  zephyr  caresses  the  vine; 
The  bee  steals  a  kiss  from  the  rose, 

And  willows  and  woodbines  entwine: 
The  pinks  by  the  rivulet-side, 

That  border  the  vernal  alcove, 
Bend  downward  to  kiss  the  soft  tide; 

For  May  is  the  mother  of  love. 

May  tinges  the  butterfly's  wing, 

He  flutters  in  bridal  array  ; 
And  if  the  wing'd  foresters  sing, 

Their  music  is  taught  them  by  May. 
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The  stock-dove,  recluse  with  her  mate^ 
Conceals  her  fond  bliss  in  the  grove, 

And,  murmuring,  seems  to  repeat — 
That  May  is  the  mother  of  love. 

The  goddess  will  visit  you  soon, 

Ye  virgins !  be  sportive  and  gay : 
Get  your  pipes,  oh  ye  shepherds !  in  tune, 

For  music  must  welcome  the  May. 
Would  Damon  have  Phillis  prove  kind, 

And  all  his  keen  anguish  remove, 
Let  him  tell  her  soft  tales,  and  he'll  flmi 

That  May  is  the  mother  of  love. 


ON  THE 

LATE  ABSENCE  OF  MAY, 

IN  THE  YEAR  1771. 

The  rooks  in  the  neighbouring  grove 

For  shelter  cry  all  the  long  day; 
Their  huts,  in  the  branches  above, 

Are  cover'd  no  longer  by  May: 
The  birds  that  so  cheerfully  sung, 

Are  silent,  or  plaintive  each  tone, 
And,  as  they  chirp  low  to  their  young, 

The  want  of  their  goddess  bemoan. 

No  daisies  on  carpets  of  green, 

O'er  Nature's  cold  bosom  are  spread; 

Not  a  sweet-briar  sprig  can  be  seen, 
To  finish  this  wreath  for  my  head; 

F 
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Some  flow'rets  indeed  may  be  found, 
But  these  neither  blooming  nor  gay  ; 

The  fairest  still  sleep  in  the  ground, 
And  wait  for  the  coming  of  May. 

December,  perhaps,  has  purloin'd 

Her  rich,  though  fantastical  geer; 
With  envy  the  months  may  have  join'd, 

And  jostled  her  out  of  the  year : 
Some  shepherds,  tis  'true,  may  repine, 

To  see  their  lov'd  gardens  undrest, 
But  I — whilst  my  Phillida's  mine, — 

Shall  always  have  May  in  my  breast, 


FORTUNE: 

an  apologue. 

Fabu!a  narratur. 


Jove  and  his  senators,  in  sage  debate 
For  Man's  felicity,  were  settling  laws, 

When  a  rude  roar  that  shook  the  sacred  gate, 
Turn'd  their  attention  to  inquire  the  cause. 

A  long-ear'd  wretch,  the  loudest  of  his  race, 
In  the  rough  garniture  of  grief  array'd, 

Came  brawling  to  the  high  imperial  place, 
'  Let  me  have  justice,  Jupiter!' — he  bray'd. 

'  I  am  an  Ass,  of  innocence  allow'd 

The  type,  yet  Fortune  persecutes  me  still; 

While  foxes,  wolves,  and  all  the  murdering  crowd, 
Beneath  her  patronage  can  rob  and  kill. 
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*  The  pamper'd  horse  (he  never  toil'd  so  hard!) 

Favour  and  friendship  from  his  owner  finds  j 
For  endless  diligence  (a  rough  reward !) 
I'm  cudgel'd  by  a  race  of  paltry  hinds. 

*  On  wretched  provender  compell'd  to  feed! 

The  rugged  pavement  every  night  my  bed ; 
For  me,  dame  Fortune  never  yet  decreed 

The  gracious  comforts  of  a  well-thatch'd  shed. 

1  Rough  and  unseemly 's  my  irreverent  hide! 

Where  can  I  visit,  thus  uncouthly  drest? 
That  outside  elegance  the  dame  denied, 

For  which  her  favourites  are  too  oft  caress'd. 

'  To  suffering  virtue,  sacred  Jove!  be  kind; 

From  Fortune's  tyranny  pronounce  me  free : 
She's  a  deceiver,  if  she  says  she's  blind ; 

She  sees,  propitiously  sees,  all — but  me.' 

The  plaintiff  could  articulate  no  more : 

His  bosom  heav'd  a  most  tremendous  groan ! 

The  race  of  long-ear'd  wretches  join'd  the  roar, 
TillJove  seem'd  tottering  on  his  high-built  throne. 

The  Monarch,  with  an  all-commanding  sound, 
(Deepen'd  like  thunder  through  the  rounds  of 
space) 

Gave  order, — '  That  dame  Fortune  should  be  found, 
To  answer,  as  she  might,  the  plaintiff's  case.' 

Soldiers  and  citizens,  a  seemly  train! 

And  lawyers  and  physicians,  sought  her  cell, 
With  many  a  schoolman — but  their  search  was  vain  : 

Few  can  the  residence  of  Fortune  tell. 
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Where  the  wretch  Avarice  was  wont  to  hide 
His  gold,  his  emeralds,  and  rabies  rare, 

'Twas  nirnour'd  that  dame  Fortune  did  reside, — 
And  Jove's  ambassadors  were  posted  there. 

Meagre  and  wan,  in  tatter'd  garments  drest, 
A  feeble  porter  at  the  gate  they  found : 

Doubled  with  wretchedness — with  age  distrest, 
And  on  his  wrinkled  forehead  Famine  frown'd.- 

*  Mortals  avaunt,  (the  trembling  spectre  cries,) 

Ere  you  invade  those  sacred  haunts,  beware! 
To  guard  Lord  Avarice,  from  rude  surprise, 
I  am  the  centinel — my  name  is  Care. 

*  Doubts,  Disappointments,  Anarchy  of  mind, 

These  are  the  soldiers  that  surround  his  hall; 
And  every  Fury  that  can  lash  maukind, 

Rage,  Rancour,  and  Revenge  attend  his  call. 

*  Fortune's  gone  forth;  you  seek  a  wandering  daine^ 

A  settled  residence  the  harlot  scorns : 
Curse  on  such  visitants;  she  never  came 
But  with  a  cruel  hand  she  scatter'd  thorns! 

'  To  the  green  vale,  yon  sheltering  hills  surround, 
Go  forward;  you'll  arrive  at  Wisdom's  cell: 

Would  you  be  taught  where  Fortune  may  be  found, 
None  can  direct  your  anxious  search  so  well.' 

Forward  they  went,  o'er  many  a  dreary  spot; 

(Rough  was  the  road,  as  if  untrod  before,) 
Till  from  the  casement  of  a  low-roof'd  cot 

Wisdom  perceiv'd  them,  and  unbarr'd  her  door. 
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Wisdom  (she  knew  of  Fortune  but  the  name,) 
Grave  to  their  questions  a  serene  reply  : 

'  Hither,  (she  said,)  if  e'er  that  goddess  came, 
I  saw  her  not — she  pass'd  unnotic'd  by. 

*  Abroad  with  Contemplation  oft  I  roam, 
And  leave  to  Poverty  my  humble  cell : 

She's  my  domestic,  never  stirs  from  home, 
If  Fortune  has  been  here,  'tis  she  can  tell. 

The  matron  eyes  us  from  yon  mantling  shade, 
And  see  her  sober  footsteps  this  way  bent! 

Mark  by  her  side  a  little  rose-lip'd  maid, 
'Tis  my  young  daughter,  and  her  name's  Content.' 

As  Poverty  advanc'd  with  lenient  grace, 
'  Fortune  (she  cried)  hath  never  yet  been  here: 

But  Hope,  a  gentle  neighbour  of  this  place, 
Tells  me,  her  highness  may,  in  time,  appear. 

1  Felicity,  no  doubt,  adorns  their  lot, 

On  whom  her  golden  bounty  beams  divine! 

Yet  though  she  never  reach  our  rustic  cot, 
Patience  will  visit  us — we  sha'n't  repine.' 

After  a  vast  but  unavailing  round, 
The  messengers,  returning  in  despair, 

On  a  high  hill  a  fairy-mansion  found, 
Andhop'd  the  goddess,  Fortune,  might  be  there. 

The  dome,  so  glittering,  it  amaz'd  the  sight, 
('Twas  adamant,  with  gems  encrusted  o'er,) 

Had  not  a  casement  to  admit  the  light, 
Nor  could  Jove's  deputies  descry  the  door. 
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But  eager  to  conclude  a  tedious  chase, 
And  anxious  to  return  from  whence  they  came, 

Thrice  they  invok'd  the  Genius  of  the  place, 
Thrice  utter'd,  awfully,  Jove's  sacred  name. 

As  Echo  from  the  hill  announc'd  high  Jove, 
Illusion  and  her  fairy-dome  withdrew : 

(Like  the  light  mists  by  early  sunbeams  drove) 
And  Fortune  stood  reveal'd  to  public  view. 

Oft  for  that  happiness  high  courts  denied, 
To  this  receptacle  dame  Fortune  ran  : 

When  harrass'd,  it  was  here  she  us'd  to  hide 
From  the  wild  suits  of  discontented  Man. 

Prostrate,  the  delegates  their  charge  declare, 

(Happy  the  courtier  that  salutes  her  feet!) 
Fortune  receiv'd  them  with  a  flattering  air,  [seat. 

Andjoin'd  them  till  they  reach'd  Jove's  judgment- 
Men  of  all  ranks  at  that  illustrious  place 

Were  gather'd;  though  from  different  motives 
keen: 
Many — to  see  dame  Fortune's  radiant  face, 

Many —  by  radiant  Fortune  to  be  seen. 

Jove  smil'd,  as  on  a  fav'rite  he  esteems, 
He  gave  her,  near  his  own,  a  golden  seat : 

Fair  Fortune's  an  adventurer,  it  seems, 
The  deities  themselves  are  glad  to  greet. 

'  Daughter,  (says  Jupiter,)  you're  sore  accus'd! 

Clamour  incessantly  reviles  your  name ! 
If  by  the  rancour  of  that  wretch  abus'd, 

Be  confident,  and  vindicate  your  fame. 
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*  Though  pester'd  daily  with  complaints  from  Mau, 

Through  this  conviction  I  record  them  not — 
Let  my  kind  Providence  do  all  it  can, 
None  of  that  species  ever  lik'd  his  lot. 

1  But  the  poor  quadruped  that  now  appeals! 

(Can  wanton  cruelty  the  weak  pursue?) 
Large  is  the  catalogue  of  woes  he  feels, 

And  all  his  wretchedness  he  lays  to  you.' 

'  Ask  him,  high  Jupiter!  (replied  the  dame) 
In  what  he  has  excell'd  his  long-ear'd  class? 

Is  Fortune,  a  divinity,  to  blame 

That  she  descends  not  to  regard an  Ass?' 

Fame  enter'd  in  her  rolls  the  sage  reply; 
The  dame,  defendant,  was  discharged  with  grace. 

*  Go — (to  the  plaintiff,  said  the  sire,)  and  try 

By  merit  to  surmount  your  low-born  race. 

'  Learn  from  the  Lion  to  be  just  and  brave, 
Take  from  the  Elephant  instruction  wise; 

With  gracious  breeding  like  the  Horse  behave, 
Nor  the  sagacity  of  Hounds  despise. 

*  These  useful  qualities  with  care  imbibe, 

For  which  some  quadrupeds  are  justly  priz'd: 
Attain  those  talents  that  adorn  each  tribe, 
And  you'll  no  longer  be  a  wretch  despis'd.' 


FABLES. 


THE 

ANT  AND  CATERPILLAR. 

As  an  Ant,  of  his  talents  superiorly  vain, 
Was  trotting,  with  consequence,  over  the  plain; 
A  Worm,  in  his  progress  remarkably  slow, 
Cried — '  Blessyourgoodworship,  wherever  you  go; 
I  hope  your  great  mightiness  won't  take  it  ill, 
I  pay  my  respects  with  a  hearty  good-will.' 
With  a  look  of  contempt  and  impertinent  pride, 
*  Begone,  you  vile  reptile,  (his  Antship  replied;) 
Go — go,  and  lament  your  contemptible  state, 
But  first — look  at  me — see  my  limbs  how  complete ; 
I  guide  all  my  motions  with  freedom  and  ease, 
Run  backward  and  forward,  and  turn  when  I  please : 
Of  Nature,  grown  weary,  you  shocking  essay! 
I  spurn  you  thus  from  me — crawl  out  of  my  way.' 

The  reptile  insulted,  and  vext  to  the  soul, 
Crept  onwards,  and  hid  himself  close  in  his  hole ; 
But  Nature,  determin'd  to  end  his  distress, 
Soon  sent  him  abroad  in  a  Butterfly's  dress. 

Ere  long  the  proud  Ant,  as  repassing  the  road, 
(Fatigu'd  from  the  harvest,  and  tugging  his  load.) 
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The  beau  on  a  violet-bank  he  beheld, 
Whose  vesture,  in  glory,  a  monarch's  excell'd ; 
His  plumage  expanded — 'twas  rare  to  hehold, 
So  lovely  a  mixture  of  purple  and  gold. 

The  Ant  quite  amaz'd  at  a  figure  so  gay, 
Bow'd  low  with  respect,  and  was  trudging  away  : 
*  Stop,  friend,  (says  the  Butterfly)  don't  he  sur- 

pris'd, 
I  once  was  the  reptile  you  spurn'd  and  despis'd ; 
But  now  I  can  mount,  in  the  sun-beams  I  play, 
While  you  must,  for  ever,  drudge  on  in  your  way.' 

MORAL. 

A  wretch,  though  to-day  he's  o'er-loaded  with 
sorrow, 

May  soar  above  those  that  oppress'd  him — to- 
morrow. 


THE  ROSE  AND  BUTTERFLY. 

At  day's  early  dawn  a  gay  Butterfly  spied 
A  budding  young  Rose,  and  he  wish'd  her  his  bride : 
She  blush'd  when  she  heard  him  his  passion  declare, 
And  tenderly  told  him — he  need  not  despair. 

Their  faith  was  soon  plighted  ;  as  lovers  will  do, 
He  swore  to  be  constant,  she  vow'd  to  be  true. 

It  had  not  been  prudent  to  deal  with  delay,       "} 

The  bloom  of  a  rose  passes  quickly  away, 

And  the  pride  of  a  butterfly  dies  in  a  day.  3 

When  wedded,  away  the  wiug'd  gentleman  hies, 
From  flow'ret  to  flow'ret  he  wantonly  flies ; 
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Nor  did  he  revisit  his  bride,  till  the  sun 

Had  less  than  one-fourth  of  his  journey  to  run. 

The  Rose  thus  reproach'd  him — 'Already  so  cold  ! 
How  feign'd,  O  you  false  one !  the  passion  you  told  ! 
'Tis  an  age  since  you  left  me  (she  meant  a  fewhours ; 
But  such   we'll   suppose   the   fond  language  of 

flowers :) 
I  saw  when  you  gave  the  base  violet  a  kiss : — 
How — how  could  you  stoop  toameanness  like  this  ? 
Shall  a  low,  little  wretch,  whom  we  Roses  despise, 
Find  favour,  O  love  !  in  my  Butterfly's  eyes  ? 
On  a  tulip,  quite  tawdry,  I  saw  your  fond  rape, 
Nor  yet  could  the  pitiful  primrose  escape : 
Dull  daffodils  too,  were  with  ardour  address'd, 
And  poppies,  ill-scented,  you  kindly  caress'd.' 

The  coxcomb  was  piqn'd,  and  replied  with  a  sneer, 
'  That  you're  first  to  complain,  I  commend  you, 

my  dear ; 
But  know,  from  your  conduct  my  maxims  I  drew, 
And  if  I'm  inconstant,  I  copy  from  you. 


I  saw 
I  saw 


the  boy  Zephyrus  rifle  your  charms, 
how  you  simper'd,  and  smil'd  in  his  arms  ; 


The  honey-bee  kiss'd  you,  you  cannot  disown ; 
You  favour'd  besides — O  dishonour! — a  drone; 
Yet  worse — 'tis  a  crime  that  you  must  not  deny, 
Your  sweets  were  made  common,  false  Rose !  to 
a  fly.' 

MORAL. 

This  law,  long  ago,  did  Love's  Providence  make, 
That  every  Coquet  should  be  curs'd  with  a  Rake,    j 
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THE 

SHEEP  AND  THE  BRAMBLE-BUSH.    % 

A  thick-twisted  brake,  in  the  time  of  a  storm, 

Seem'd  kindly  to  cover  a  sheep  : 
So  snug,  for  awhile,  he  lay  shelter'd  and  warm, 

It  quietly  sooth'd  him  asleep. 

The  clouds  are  now  scatter'd,  the  winds  are  at 
peace ; 

The  sheep  to  his  pasture  inclin'd  : 
But  ah!  the  fell  thicket  lays  hold  of  his  fleece, 

His  coat  is  left  forfeit  behind. 

My  friend !  who  the  thicket  of  law  never  tried, 

Consider  before  you  get  in  ; 
Though  judgment  and  sentence  are  pass'd  on  your 
side, 

By  Jove,  you'll  be  fleec'd  to  the  skin ! 


THE  FOX  AND  THE  CAT. 

The  Fox  and  the  Cat,  as  they  travell'd  one  day, 
With  moral  discourses  cut  shorter  the  way  : — 
'  'Tis  great  (says  the  Fox)  to  make  justice  our 

guide !' 
1  How  godlike  is  mercy !' — Grimalkin  replied. 

Whilst  thus  they  proceeded,  a  Wolf  from  the 
wood, 
Impatient  of  hunger,  and  thirsting  for  blood, 
Rush'd  forth,  as  he  saw  the  dull  shepherd  asleep, 
And  seiz'd  for  his  supper  an  innocent  sheep. 
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*  In  vain,  wretched  victim,  for  mercy  you  bleat, 
When  mutton's  at  hand,  (says  the  Wolf)  I  must  eat.' 

Grimalkin's  astonish'd — the  Fox  stood  aghast, 
To  see  the  fell  beast  at  his  bloody  repast. 
'  What  a  wretch,  (says  the  Cat,) — 'tis  the  vilest 

of  brutes : 
Does  he  feed  upon  flesh,  when  there's  herbage 

and  roots?' 
Cries  the  Fox — '  While  our  oaks  give  us  acorns  so 

good, 
What  a  tyrant  is  this,  to  spill  innocent  blood  !' 

Well,  onward  they  march'd,  and  they  moraliz'd 

still, 
Till  tbey  came  where  some  poultry  pick'd  chaff 

by  a  mill; 
Sly  Reynard  survey'd  them  with  gluttonous  eyes, 
And  made  (spite  of  morals)  a  pullet  his  prize. 

A  Mouse  too,  that  chanc'd  from  her  covert  to 
stray, 
The  greedy  Grimalkin  secur'd  as  her  prey. 

A  Spider  that  sat  in  her  web  on  the  wall, 
Perceiv'd  the  poor  victims,  and  pitied  their  fall  ; 
She  cried — '  Of  such  murders  how  guiltless  am  I !' 
So  ran  to  regale  on  a  new-taken  fly. 

MORAL. 

The  faults  of  our  neighbours  with  freedom  we  blame, 
But  tax  not  ourselves,  though  we  practise  the  same. 


TALES. 


THE  THRUSH  AND  THE  PYE. 

Conceal'd  within  a  hawthorn  bush, 
We're  told,  that  an  experienc'd  Thrush 
Instructed,  in  the  prime  of  Spring, 
Many  a  neighbouring  bird  to  Sing. 
She  caroll'd,  and  her  various  song 
Gave  lessons  to  the  listening  throng  : 
But,  the  entangling  boughs  between, 
Twas  her  delight  to  teach  unseen. 

At  length,  the  little  wondering  race 
Would  see  their  favourite,  face  to  face  ; 
They  thought  it  hard  to  be  denied, 
And  beg'd  that  she'd  no  longer  hide. 
O'er-modest,  worth's  peculiar  fault, 
Another  shade  the  tutoress  sought ; 
And  loth  to  be  too  much  admir'd, 
In  secret  from  the  bush  retir'd. 

An  impudent,  presuming  Pye, 
Malicious,  ignorant,  and  sly, 
Stole  to  the  matron's  vacant  seat, 
And  in  her  arrogance  elate, 
Rush'd  forward — with — '  My  friends,  you  see 
The  mistress  of  the  choir  in  me ! 
Here,  be  your  due  devotion  paid, 
I  am  the  songstress  of  the  shade.' 
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A  Linnet,  that  sat  listening  nigh, 
Made  the  impostor  this  reply  : 
'  I  fancy,  friend,  that  vulgar  throats 
Were  never  form'd  for  warbling  notes : 
But  if  these  lessons  came  from  you, 
Repeat  them  in  the  public  view  ; 
That  your  assertions  may  be  clear, 
Let  us  behold  as  well  as  hear.' 

The  lengthening  song,  the  softening  strain, 
Our  chattering  Pye  attempts  in  vain ; 
For,  to  the  fool's  eternal  shame, 
All  she  could  compass  was  a  scream. 

The  birds,  enrag'd,  around  her  fly, 
Nor  shelter  nor  defence  is  nigh : 
The  caitiff-wretch,  distress'd,  forlorn ! 
On  every  side  is  peck'd  and  torn ; 
Till,  for  her  vile  atrocious  lies, 
Under  their  angry  beaks,  she  dies. 

Such  be  his  fate,  whose  scoundrel-claim 
Obtrudes  upon  a  neighbour's  fame. 

Friend  E n1,  the  tale  apply, 

You  are,  yourself,  the  chattering  Pye  : 
Repent,  and  with  a  conscious  blush, 
Go  make  atonement  to  the  Thrush2. 

i  An  Ayrshire  Bookseller,  who  pirated  an  Edition  of  '  The 
Pleasing  Instructor.' 

2  The  Compiler,  and  reputed  Authoress  of  the  Original 
Essays  in  that  book. 


THE  PICTURE. 

A  portrait,  at  my  Lord's  command, 
Completed  by  a  curious  hand  ; 
For  dabblers  in  the  nice  Vertu 
His  Lordship  set  the  piece  to  view, 
Bidding  the  Connoisseurships  tell, 
Whether  the  work  was  finish'd  well. 
I  Why,  (says  the  loudest)  on  my  word, 
'Tis  not  a  likeness,  good,  my  Lord ; 
Nor>  to  be  plain  ;  for  speak  I  must, — 
Can  I  pronounce  one  feature  just.' 
Another  effort  straight  was  made, 
Another  portraiture  essay'd  ; 
The  judges  were  again  besought, 
Each  to  deliver  what  he  thought. 
'  Worse  than  the  first,  (the  critics  bawl) 

0  what  a  mouth  !  how  monstrous  small ! 
Look  at  the  cheeks,  how  lank  and  thin ! 
See,  what  a  most  preposterous  chin!' 
After  remonstrance  made  in  vain, 

f  I'll  (says  the  painter)  once  again, 
(If  my  good  Lord  vouchsafes  to  sit) 
Try  for  a  more  successful  hit : 
If  you'll  to-morrow  deign  to  call, 
We'll  have  a  piece  to  please  you  all.' 
To-morrow  comes — a  picture's  plac'd 

Before  those  spurious  sons  of  Taste 

In  their  opinions  all  agree, 
This  is  the  vilest  of  the  three. 

1  Know — to  confute  your  envious  pride, 
(His  lordship  from  the  canvass  cried) 
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Know — that  it  is  my  real  face, 

\V 'litre  you  could  no  resemblance  trace 

I've  tried  you  by  a  lucky  trick, 

And  prov'd  your  Genius  to  the  quick. 

Void  of  all  judgment,  justice,  sense, 

Out — ye  pretending  varlets — hence.5 

The  Connoisseurs  depart  in  haste, 
Despis'd — detected — and  disgrac'd. 


THE  WITCH. 


A  Witch,  that  from  her  ebon  chair 

Could  hurl  destruction  through  the  air, 

Or,  at  her  all-commanding  will, 

Make  the  tumultuous  ocean  still : 

O  tee,  by  an  incantation  fell, 

(As  tiie  recording  druids  tell,) 

P luck'd  the  round  Moon,  whose  radiant  light 

Silver'd  the  sober  noon  of  night, 

From  the  domain  she  held  above, 

Down  to  a  dark  infernal  grove. 

1  Give  me  (the  goddess  cried)  a  cause, 
Why  yon  disturb  my  sacred  laws? 
Look  at  my  train,  yon  wandering  host, 
See  now  the  trembling  stars  are  lost! 
'1  hrough  the  celestial  regions  wide, 
Wuy  do  they  ra:;ge  without  a  guide  ? 
C    >  is,   rom  our  confusion,  may 
Hope  for  his  old  detested  sway.' 
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*  I'm  (says  the  Witch)  severely  crost, 
Know  that  ruy  favourite  Squirrel's  lost: 
Search — for  I'll  have  creation  torn, 
If  he's  not  found  before  the  morn.' 

Soon  as  the  impious  charge  was  given — 
From  the  tremendous  stores  of  heaven, 
Jove  with  a  bolt — revengeful!  red! 
Struck  the  detested  monster  dead. 

If  there  are  slaves  to  pity  blind, 
With  power  enough  to  plague  mankind, 
That  for  their  own  nefarious  ends, 
Tread  upon  Freedom  and  her  friends, 
Let  'em  beware  the  Witch's  fate ! 
When  their  presumption's  at  the  height, 
Jove  will  his  angry  powers  assume, 
And  the  curs'd  miscreants  meet  their  doom. 


ODES. 


AN 

IRREGULAR  ODE  ON  MUSIC. 

Cease,  gentle  Sounds,  nor  kill  me  quite, 
With  such  excess  of  sweet  delight! 
Each  trembling  note  invades  my  heart, 
And  thrills  through  every  vital  part ; 
A  soft,  a  pleasing  pain 
Pursues  my  heated  blood  through  -every  vein 
What,  what  does  the  enchantment  mean 
Ah!  give  the  charming  magic  o'er, 
My  beating  heart  can  bear  no  more. 

Now  wild  with  fierce  desire, 
My  breast  is  all  on  fire  ! 

In  soften'd  raptures,  now,  I  die ! — 
Can  empty  sound  such  joys  impart? 
Can  music  thus  transport  the  heart, 

With  melting  ecstasy? 
O  art  divine  !  exalted  blessing ! 
Each  celestial  charm  expressing  ! 
Kindest  gift  the  gods  bestow ! 
S wettest  good  that  mortals  know ! 

When  seated  in  a  verdant  shade 
(Like  tuneful  Thyrsis)  Orpheus  play'd  ; 
The  distant  trees  forsake  the  wood, 
The  listening  beasts  neglect  their  food, 


ri.,1 
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To  bear  the  heavenly  sound  ; 

The  Dryads  leave  the  mountains, 

The  Naiads  quit  the  fountains, 
And  in  a  sprightly  chorus  dance  around. 

To  raise  the  stately  walls  of  ancient  Troy, 
Sweet  Phoebus  did  his  tuneful  harp  employ : 
See  what  soft  harmony  can  do  ! 
The  moving  rocks  the  sound  pursue, 
Till  in  a  large  collected  mass  they  grew : 
Had  Thyrsis  liv'd  in  these  remoter  days, 
His  were  the  chaplet  of  immortal  bays ! 

Apollo's  harp  unknown, 
The  shepherd  had  remain'd  of  song 
The  deity  alone. 


BIRTH-DAY  ODE: 

PERFORMED  AT  THE  CASTLE  OF  DUBLIN. 

Hark — Iioav  the  soul  of  Music  reigns, 

As  when  the  first  great  birth  of  Nature  sprung, 

When  Chaos  burst  his  massy  chains, 
'Twas  thus  the  cherubs  sung  : 

!  Hail — hail,  from  this  auspicious  morn 

Shall  British  glories  rise  ! 
Now  are  the  mighty  treasures  born, 
That  shall  Britannia's  fame  adorn, 

And  lift  her  to  the  skies. 

Let  George's  mighty  banners  spread, 

His  lofty  clarions  roar  ; 
Till  warlike  echo  fills  with  dread 

The  hostile  Gallic  shore. 
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Mark — how  his  name  with  terror  fills! 
The  magic  sound  Rebellion  kills, 
And  brightens  all  the  northern  hills, 

Where  pallid  treasons  dwell  j 
The  monster  shall  no  more  arise, 
Upon  the  ground  she  panting  lies ! 
Beneath  his  William's  foot  she  dies, 

And  now,  she  sinks  to  hell. 

Haste — let  Ierne's  harp  be  newly  strung, 
And  after  mighty  George  be  William  sung. 

Talk  no  more  of  Grecian  glory, 
William  stands  the  first  in  story : 
He,  with  British  ardour  glows  : 

See — the  pride  of  Gallia  fading ! 

See — the  youthful  warrior  leading 
Britons,  vengeful  to  their  foes ! 

Fair  is  the  olive-branch  Hibernia  boasts, 
Nor  shall  the  din  of  war  disturb  her  coasts ; 
While  Stanhope  smiles,  her  6ons  are  blest, 
In  native  loyalty  confest ! 

See — O  see,  thrice  happy  isle! 

See  what  gracious  George  bestow'd  ; 
Twice1  have  you  seen  a  Stanhope  smile, 

These  are  gifts  become  a  god ! 

How  the  grateful  island  glows ! 

Stanhope's  name  shall  be  rever'd  ; 
Whilst  by  subjects,  and  by  foes, 

Sacred  George  is  lov'd  and  fear'd. 

i  Earls  of  Chesterfield  and  Harrington,  both  successively 
Lords  Lieutenants  of  Ireland. 
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Like  Persians  to  the  rising  sun, 

Respectful  homage  pay ; 
At  George's  birth  our  joys  begun: 

Salute  the  glorious  day !' 


ODE 

FOR  THE  BIRTH-DAY  OF  THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA, 

Arma,  virumque  cano.  VIRG. 

More  glorious  than  the  comet's  blaze, 
That  through  the  starry  region  strays ; 
From  Zembla  to  the  Torrid  Zone, 
The  mighty  name  of  Prussia's  known. 

Be  banish'd  from  the  books  of  fame, 

Ye  deeds  in  distant  ages  done ; 
Lost  and  inglorious  is  the  name 

Of  Hannibal,  or  Philip's  son  : 
Could  Greece,  or  conquering  Carthage  sing 
A  hero  great  as  Prussia's  king  ! 

Where  restless  envy  can't  explore, 

Or  flatter'd  hope  presume  to  fly  ; 
Fate  bade  victorious  Frederic  soar, 

For  laurels  that  can  never  die. 
Could  Greece,  &c. 

His  rapid  bolts  tremendous  break 
Through  nations  arm'd  in  dread  array, 

Swift  as  the  furious  blasts  that  shake 
The  bosom  of  the  frighted  sea. 

Could  Greece,  &«; 
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In  vain,  to  sbake  the  throne  of  Jove, 
With  impious  rage,  the  giants  tried ; 

'Gainst  Frederic's  force  the  nations  strove 
In  vain — their  haughty  legions  died. 

Could  Greece,  &c. 

While  prudence  guides  his  chariot-wheels, 
Through  virtue's  sacred  paths  they  roll ; 

Immortal  truth  his  bosom  steels, 

And  guards  him  glorious  to  the  goaL 

Could  Greece,  &c. 

The  vengeful  lance  Britannia  wields 
In  concert  with  her  brave  ally, 

Saves  her  fair  roses  in  the  fields 
Where  Gaul's  detested  lilies  die. 

Wreaths  of  eternal  friendship  spring, 

'Twixt  mighty  George  and  Prussia's  king. 

The  jocund  bowl  let  Britons  raise, 

And  crown  the  jovial  board  with  mirth  ; 

Fill — to  great  Frederic's  length  of  days, 
And  hail  the  hero's  glorious  birth — 

Could  Greece,  or  conquering  Carthage  sing 

A  chieftain  fam'd  like  Prussia's  king  ! 


COMPOSED  FOR  THE  BIRTH-DAY  OF  THE  LATE 
GENERAL  LORD  BLAKENEY. 

The  Muses'  harps,  by  concord  strung  ! 

Loud  let  them  strike  the  festal  lay, 
Wak'd  by  Britannia's  grateful  tongue, 

To  hail  her  hero's  natal  day. 
Arise,  paternal  glory !  rise, 
And  lift  your  Blakeney  to  the  skies ! 
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Behold  his  warlike  bauners  wave ! 

Like  Britain's  oak  the  hero  stands : 
The  shield — the  shelter  of  the  brave! 

The  guardian  o'er  the  British  bands  ! 

Arise,  paternal,  &c. 

He  wrests  the  wreath  from  Richlieu's1  brows, 
Which  fraud  or  faction  planted  there  ; 

France  to  the  gallant  hero  bows, 
And  Europe's  chiefs  his  name  revere. 

Arise,  paternal,  Sec. 

With  partial  conquest  on  their  side, 
The  sons  of  Gaul — a  pageant  crew! 

Rank  but  inglorious  in  their  pride, 
To  Blakeney  and  his  vanquish'd  few. 

Arise,  paternal,  &e. 

Hibernia2,  with  maternal  care, 

His  labour'd  statue  lifts  on  high  : 
Be  partial,  Time! — the  trophy  spare, 

That  Blakeney 's  name  may  never  die. 

Arise,  paternal  glory  !  rise, 

And  lift  your  Blakeney  to  the  skies. 

1  Commander  of  the  expedition  against  Port  Mahou. 

2  A  statue  was  erected  in  Dublin  to  the  memory  of  Gen. 
Blakeney,  who  was  a  native  of  Ireland. 
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TO  A  YOUNG  WIDOW. 

Let  bashful  virgins,  nicely  coy, 

Exalted  rapture  lose ; 
And,  timid  at  untasted  joy, 

Through  fearfulness  refuse. 

Will  you — the  pleasing  conflict  tried, 
Though  sure  to  conquer — fly  ? 

If  you — the  sacred  zone  untied, 
'Tis  peevish  to  deny. 

But,  if  my  Fair !  the  widow's  name 

Hold  gracious  with  you  still, 
The  god  of  Love  has  form'd  a  scheme 

Obsequious  to  your  will. 

Take,  take  me  to  thy  twining  arms, 

(Opprest  with  warm  desire) 
Where,  conquer'd  by  such  mighty  charms, 

A  monarch  might  expire. 

Thou'lt  be  a  widow  every  night, 
(Thy  wondrous  power  contest !) 

And,  as  I  die  in  dear  delight, 
My  tomb  shall  be  thy  breast. 


TO  DELIA. 


Say,  my  Charmer !  right  or  wrong, 
Say  it  from  your  heart  or  tongue: 
Be  sincere,  or  else  deceive ; 
Say  you  love— and  I'll  believe. 
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TO  CHLOE, 

ON  A  CHARGE  OF  INCONSTANCY. 

How  can  Chloe  think  it  strange, 
Time  should  make  a  lover  change  ? 

Time  brings  all  things  to  an  end, 
Courage  can't  the  blow  defend. 
See,  the  proud  aspiring  oak 
Falls  beneath  the  fatal  stroke  : 
If  on  Beauty's  cheek  he  preys, 
Straight  the  rosy  bloom  decays  : 
Joy  puts  out  his  lambent  fires, 
And  at  Time's  approach — expires. 

How  can  Chloe  think  it  strange, 
Time  should  make  a  lover  change  ? 


TO  CHLOE, 

IN  AN  ILL  HUMOUR. 

Consider,  sweet  maid!  and  endeavour 
To  conquer  that  pride  in  thy  breast ; 

It  is  not  an  haughty  behaviour 

Will  set  off  thy  charms  to  the  best. 

The  ocean,  when  calm,  may  delight  you ; 

But  should  a  bold  tempest  arise, 
The  billows,  enrag'd,  would  affright  you, 

Loud  objects  of  awful  surprise  ! 

Tis  thus  when  good  humour  diffuses 
Its  beams  o'er  the  face  of  the  fair; 

With  rapture  his  heart  a  man  loses, 
While  frowns  turn  his  love  to  despair. 
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TO  MR.  H 


Yes,  Colin,  'tis  granted,  you  flutter  in  lace, 

You  whisper  and  dance  with  the  fair; 
But  merit  advances, — 'tis  yours  to  give  place ; 

Stand  off,  and  at  distance  revere  : 
Nor  teize  the  sweet  maid  with  your  jargon  of  chat, 

By  her  side  as  you  saunter  along;  [that, 

Your  taste — your  complexion — your  this — andyour 

Nor  lisp  out  the  end  of  your  song. 

For  folly  and  fashion  you  barter  good  sense, 

(If  seuse  ever  fell  to  your  share) 
'Tis  enough  you  could  pert  petit  maitre  commence, 

Laugh — loiter — and  lie  with  an  air. 
No  end  you  can  answer ;  affections  you've  none ; 

Made  only  for  prattle  and  play : 
Like  a  butterfly,  bask'd  for  awhile  in  the  sun, 

You'll  die  undistinguished  away. 


TO  THE 

AUTHOR  OF  POEMS, 

WRITTEN  BY  NOBODY. 

Advance  to  Fame — advance  reveal'd! 

Let  conscious  worth  be  bold  : 
Why  have  you  lain  so  long  conceal'd, 

And  hid  Peruvian  gold? 

Dan  Phoebus  did  with  joy  discern 
Your  genius  brought  to  light ; 

Aud  many  a  Somebody  should  learn,- 
From  Nobody  to  write. 
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APOLLO 

TO  THE  COMPANY  AT  HARROWGATE. 

From  my  critical  court,  at  a  quarterly  meeting  ; 
To  mvHarrowgate-subjects  this  embassy  greeting; 

Whereas,  from  the  veteran-poets,  complaint  is — 
Their  works  are  no  longer  consider'd  as  dainties  ; 
And  Shakspeare.  and  Congreve,  and  Farquhar,  and 

others, 
The  tragical — comical — farcical  brothers, 
Petition  us  oft  for  some  gents  and  some  ladies,  [is.) 
(Our  subjects,  no  doubt,  since  dramatic  their  trade 

We  govern  their  stational  stage  by  direction, 
And  send  them  to  you  for  your  friendly  protection ; 
'Tis  Apollo  invites,  with  some  ladies,  (the  Muses,) 
Wre  denounce  him  immensely  ill-bred  that  refuses. 

Be  it  known,  by  the  bye,  from  our  Helicon 
fountain, 
Eurich'd  by  the  soil  of  Parnassus's  mountain, 
Your  Harrowgate-water  directly  proceeding, 
Produces   fine  sense,  with  true  taste  and  good 
breeding. 

Talk  of  Taste — none  but  heathens  will  call  it 
in  question ; 
Yet  some  insolent  wits  might  advance  a  suggestion, 
While  our  deputies  daily  invite  all  the  neighbours, 
But  find  no  Meczenas  to  smile  on  their  labours. 
Thus  far  we've  proceeded  your  favour  to  curry, 
And  could  tell  ye  much  more,  but  we  write  in  a 
hurry. 


SONGS. 


MAY-EVE: 

OR 
KATE  OF  ABERDEEN. 

The  silver  moon's  enamour'd  beam 

Steals  softly  through  the  night, 
To  wanton  with  the  winding  stream, 

And  kis<  reflected  light. 
To  beds  of  state  go  balmy  sleep, 

('Tis  where  you've  seldom  been,) 
May's  vigil  while  the  shepherds  keep 

With  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Upon  the  green  the  virgin's  wait, 

In  rosy  chaplets  gay, 
Till  morn  unbar  her  golden  gate, 

And  give  the  promis'd  May. 
Methinks  I  hear  the  maids  declare, 

The  promis'd  May,  when  seen, 
Not  half  so  fragrant,  half  so  fair, 

As  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Strike  up  the  tabour's  boldest  notes, 
We'll  rouse  the  nodding  grove ; 

The  nested  birds  shall  raise  their  throats, 
And  hail  the  maid  I  love  : 
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And  see — the  matin  lark  mistakes, 

He  quits  the  tufted  green  : 
Fond  bird !  'tis  not  the  morning  breaks, 

'Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Now  lightsome  o'er  the  level  mead, 

Where  midnight  fairies  rove, 
Like  them,  the  jocund  dance  we'll  lead, 

Or  tune  the  reed  to  love  : 
For  see  !  the  rosy  May  draws  nigh ; 

She  claims  a  virgin  queen  ; 
And  hark !   the  happy  shepherds  cry, 

'Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 


KITTY  FELL. 

The  courtly  bard,  in  verse  sublime, 

May  praise  the  toasted  belle ; 
A  country  maid  (in  careless  rhyme) 

I  sing — my  Kitty  Fell ! 

When  larks  forsake  the  flowery  plain, 
And  love's  sweet  numbers  swell, 

My  pipe  shall  join  their  morning  strain, 
In  praise  of  Kitty  Fell. 

Where  woodbines  twist  their  fragrant  shade, 

And  noontide  beams  repel, 
I'll  rest  me  on  the  tufted  mead, 

And  sing  of  Kitty  Fell. 

When  moon-beams  dance  among  the  boughs 

That  lodge  sweet  Philomel, 
I'll  pour  with  her  my  tuneful  vows, 

And  pant  for  Kitty  Fell. 
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The  pale-fac'd  pedant  burns  his  books  ; 

The  sage  forsakes  his  cell : 
The  soldier  smooths  his  martial  looks, 

And  sighs  for  Kitty  Fell. 

Were  mine,  ye  great !  your  envied  lot, 

In  gilded  courts  to  dwell ; 
I'd  leave  them  for  a  lonely  cot 

With  Love  and  Kitty  Fell. 


CLARINDA. 


Clarinda's  lips  I  fondly  press'd, 
While  rapture  fill'd  each  vein ; 

And  as  I  touch'd  her  downy  breast, 
Its  tenant  slept  serene. 

So  soft  a  calm,  in  such  a  part, 
Betrays  a  peaceful  mind  ; 

Whilst  my  uneasy,  fluttering  heart, 
Would  scarcely  be  confin'd. 

A  stubborn  oak  the  shepherd  sees, 
Unmov'd,  when  storms  descend ; 

But,  ah  !  to  every  sporting  breeze, 
The  myrtle  bough  must  bend. 


FANNY  OF  THE  DALE. 

Let  the  declining  damask-rose 
With  envious  grief  look  pale  ; 

The  summer  bloom  more  freely  glows 
In  Fanny  of  the  dale. 
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Is  there  a  sweet  that  decks  the  field, 

Or  scents  the  morning  gale, 
Can  such  a  vernal  fragrance  yield — 

As  Fanny  of  the  dale  ? 

The  painted  belles,  at  court  rever'd, 

Look  lifeless,  cold,  and  stale  : 
How  faint  their  beauties,  when  compar'd 

With  Fanny  of  the  dale ! 

The  willows  bind  Pastora's  brows, 

Her  fond  advances  fail ; 
For  Damon  pays  his  warmest  vows 

To  Fanny  of  the  dale. 

Might  honest  truth,  at  last,  succeed, 

And  artless  love  prevail ; 
Thrice  happy  could  he  tune  his  reed, 

With  Fanny  of  the  dale  ! 


DAPHNE. 
No  longer,  Daphne,  I  admire 

The  graces  in  thine  eyes  •, 
Continued  coyness  kills  desire, 

And  famish'd  passion  dies. 
Three  tedious  years  I've  sigh'd  in  vain, 

Nor  could  my  vows  prevail ; 
With  all  the  rigours  of  disdain 

You  scorn'd  my  amorous  tale. 

When  Celia  cried,  '  How  senseless  she, 
That  has  such  vows  refus'd  ; 

Had  Damon  giv'n  his  heart  to  me, 
It  had  been  kinder  us'd. 
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The  man's  a  fool  that  pines  and  dies, 

Because  a  woman's  coy ; 
The  gentle  bliss  that  one  denies, 

A  thousand  will  enjoy.' 

Such  charming  words,  so  void  of  art, 

Surprising  rapture  gave ; 
And  though  the  maid  subdued  my  heart, 

It  ceas'd  to  be  a  slave  : 
A  wretch  condemn'd,  shall  Daphne  prove; 

While  blest  without  restraint, 
In  the  sweet  calendar  of  love 

My  Celia  stands — a  saint. 


THYRSIS. 

The  pendent  forest  seem'd  to  nod, 

In  drowsy  fetters  bound ; 
And  fairy  elves  in  circles  trod 

The  daisy-painted  ground : 
When  Thyrsis  sought  the  conscious  grove, 

Of  slighted  vows  to  tell, 
And  thus,  to  soothe  neglected  love, 

Invok'd  sad  Philomel : — 

'  The  stars  their  silver  radiance  shed, 

And  silence  charms  the  plain ; 
But  where's  my  Philomela  fled, 

To  sing  her  love-lorn  strain  ? 
Hither,  ah,  gentle  bird!  in  haste 

Direct  thy  hovering  wing  : 
The  vernal  green's  a  dreary  waste, 

Till  you  vouchsafe  to  sing. 
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1  So  thrilling  sweet  thy  numbers  flow, 

(Thy  warbling  song  distrest!) 
The  tear  that  tells  the  lover's  woe 

Falls  cold  upon  my  breast. 
To  hear  sad  Philomel  complain, 

Will  soften  my  despair; 
Then  quickly  swell  the  melting  strain, 

And  soothe  a  lover's  care.' 

'  Give  up  all  hopes,  unhappy  swain, 

(A  listening  sage  replied,) 
For  what  can  constancy  obtain 

From  unrelenting  pride  ?' 
The  shepherd  droop'd — the  tyrant,  Death, 

Had  seiz'd  his  trembling  frame  ; 
He  bow'd, — and  with  departing  breath 

Pronounc'd  Zaphira's  name. 


A  31  AN  TO  31 Y  MIND. 

WRITTEN  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  A  LADY. 

Since  wedlock's  in  vogue,  and  stale  virgins  despis'd, 
To  all  bachelors  greeting,  these  lines  are  premis'd ; — 
I'm  a  maid  that  would  marry,  but  where  shall  I  find 
(I  wish  not  for  fortune)  a  man  to  my  mind  ? 

Not  the  fair-weather  fop,  fond  of  fashion  and  lace ; 
Not  the  'squire,  that  can  wake  to  no  joys  but  the 

chase ;  [bind : 

Not  the  free-thinking  rake,  whom  no  morals  can 
Neither  this— that — nor  t'other's  the  man  to  my 

mind. 

« 
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Not  the  ruby-fac'd  sot,  that  topes  world  without 

end; 

Not  the  drone,  who  can't  relish  his  bottle  and  friend ; 
Not  the  fool,  that's  too  fand ;  nor  the  churl  that's 

unkind :  [mind. 

Neither  this — that — nor  t'other's  the  man  to  my 

Not  the  wretch  with  full  bags,  without  breeding 
or  merit ; 

Not  the  flash,  that's  all  fury  without  any  spirit ; 

Not  the  fine  master  Fribble,  the  scorn  of  mankind  : 

Neither  this — that — nor  t'other's  the  man  to  my 
mind. 

But  the  youth  in  whom  merit  and  sense  may  con- 
spire, 

Whom  the  brave  must  esteemy  and  the  fair  should 
admire;  [combin'd 

In  whose  heart  love  and  truth  are  with  honour 

This — this — and  no  other's  the  man  to  my  niiud. 


TO  CHLOE  WITH  A  ROSE. 

Yes,  every  flower  that  blows 

I  pass'd  unheeded  by, 
Till  this  enchanted  Rose 

Had  fix'd  my  wandering  eye. 

It  scented  every  breeze 

That  wanton'd  o'er  the  stream, 
Or  trembled  through  the  trees, 

To  meet  the  morning  beam. 

To  deck  that  beauteous  maid, 

Its  fragrance  can't  excel, 
From  some  celestial  shade 

The  damask  charmer  fell : 
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And  as  her  balmy  sweets 
On  Chloe's  breast  she  pours, 

The  Queen  of  Beauty  greets 
The  gentle  Queen  of  Flowers. 


DAMON  AND  PHCEBE. 

When  the  sweet  rosy  morning  first  peep'd  from 

the  skies, 
A  loud-singing  lark  bade  the  villagers  rise; 
The  cowslips  were  lively — the  primroses  gay, 
And  shed  their  best  perfumes  to  welcome  the  May  : 
The  swains  and  their  sweethearts  all  rang'd  on  the 

green, 
Did  homage  to  Phoebe — and  hail'd  her  their  Queen. 

Young  Damon  step'd  forward  :  he  sung  in  her 

praise ; 
And  Phoebe  bestow'd  him  a  garland  of  bays  : 
f  May  this  wreath,  (said  the  fair-one)  dear  Lord  of 

my  vows ! 
A  crown  for  true  merit,  bloom  long  on  thy  brows  ?' 
The  swains  and  their  sweethearts  that  danc'd  on 

the  green, 
Approv'd  the  fond  present  of  Phoebe  their  Queen. 

'Mongst  lords  and  fine  ladies,  we  shepherds  are 
The  dearest  affections  are  barter'd  for  gold;  [told, 
That  discord  in  wedlock  is  often  their  lot, 
While  Cupid  aud  Hymen  shake  hands  in  a  cot : 
At  the  church  with  fair  Phoebe  since  Damon  has 

been, 
He's  rich  as  a  Monarch — she's  blest  as  a  Queen. 
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THE  MILLER. 
In  a  plain  pleasant  cottage,  conveniently  neat, 
With  a  mill  and  some  meadows — a  freehold  estate, 
A  well-meaning  miller  by  labour  supplies 
Those  blessings  that  grandeur  to  great  ones  denies: 
No  passions  to  plague  him,  no  cares  to  torment, 
His  constant  companions  are  Health  and  Content ; 
Their  lordships  in  lace  may  remark,  if  they  will, 
He's  honest,  though  daub'd  with  the  dust  of  his  mill. 

Ere  the  lark's  early  carols  salute  the  new  day, 
He  springs  from  his  cottage,  as  jocund  as  May; 
He  cheerfully  whistles,  regardless  of  care, 
Or  sings  the  last  ballad  he  bought  at  the  fair  : 
While  courtiers  are  toil'd  in  the  cobwebs  of  state, 
Or  bribing  elections,  in  hopes  to  be  great; 
No  fraud  or  ambition  his  bosom  e'er  fill, 
Contented  he  works,  if  there's  grist  for  his  mill. 

On  Sunday  bedeck'd  in  his  homespun  array, 
At  church  he's  the  loudest  to  chaunt  or  to  pray; 
He  sits  to  a  dinner  of  plain  English  food, 
Though  simple  the  pudding,  his  appetite's  good. 
At  night,  when  the  priest  and  exciseman  are  gone, 
He  quaffs  at  the  alehouse  with  Roger  and  John, 
Then  reels  to  his  pillow,  and  dreams  of  no  ill ; 
No  monarch  more  blest  than  the  man  of  the  mill. 


THE  SYCAMORE  SHADE. 
T'other  day  as  I  sat  in  the  Sycamore  shade, 

Young  Damon  came  whistling  along, 
I  trembled — I  blush'd — a  poor  innocent  maid  ! 

And  my  heart  caper'd  up  to  my  tongue  : 
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'  Silly  heart,  (I  cried)  fie!  What  a  flutter  is  here! 

Young  Damon  designs  you  no  ill ; 
The  shepherd's  so  civil,  you've  nothing  to  fear, 

Then  pr'ythee,  fond  urchin,  lie  still.' 

Sly  Damon  drew  near,  and  knelt  down  at  my  feet, 

One  kiss  he  demanded — no  more  ! 
But  urg'd  the  soft  pressure  with  ardour  so  sweet, 

I  could  not  begrudge  him  a  score  : 
My  lambkins  I've  kiss'd,  and  no  change  ever  found, 

Many  times  as  we  play'd  on  the  hill ; 
But  Damon's  dear  lips  made  my  heart  gallop  round, 

Nor  would  the  fond  urchin  lie  still. 

When  the  sun  blazes  fierce,  to  the  Sycamore-shade 

For  shelter,  I'm  sure  to  repair ; 
And,  virgins,  in  faith  I'm  no  longer  afraicl, 

Although  the  dear  shepherd  be  there  : 
At  every  fond  kiss  that  with  freedom  he  takes, 

My  heart  may  rebound  if  it  will ; 
There's  something  so  sweet  in  the  bustle  it  makes, 

I'll  die  ere  I  bid  it  lie  still. 


THE  SEASON  FOR  LOVE. 

SET  IN  THE  SCOTS  STYLE  BY  MR.  SHIELD, 

And  sung  at  Vauxhall. 

In  spring,  my  dear  shepherds!  your  flow'rets  are 

gay?  [May, 

They  breathe  all  their  sweets  in  the  sunshine  of 

But  hang  down  their  heads  when  December  draws 

near : 
The  winter  of  life  is  like  that  of  the  year. 
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The  larks  and  the  linnets  that  chaunt  o'er  the  plains, 
All,  all  are  in  love,  while  the  summer  remains ; 
Their  sweethearts  in  autumn  no  longer  are  dear  : 
The  winter  of  life  is  like  that  of  the  year. 

The  Season  for  Love  is  when  youth's  in  its  prime  : 
Ye  lads  and  ye  lasses !  make  nse  of  your  time ; 
The  frost  of  old  age  will  too  quickly  appear : 
The  winter  of  life  is  like  that  of  the  year. 


THE  BIRTH-DAY  OF  PHILLIS. 

'Tis  the  Birth-day  of  Phillis  ;  hark,  how  the  birds 
Their  notes  are  remarkably  sweet :        [sing ; 

The  villagers  brought  all  the  honours  of  Spring, 
And  scatter'd  their  pride  at  her  feet. 

With  roses  and  ribbons  her  lambkins  are  crown'd  ; 

Awhile  they  respectfully  stand  ; 
Then  on  the  gay  land  with  a  frolic  they  bound ; 

But  first  take  a  kiss  from  her  hand. 

'Mongst  shepherds,  in  all  the  gay  round  of  the  year, 

This,  this  is  their  principal  day ! 
It  gave  Phillis  birth;  and  pray  what  can  appear 

More  pleasing  or  lovingly  gay  ? 

Hark!  hark!  how  the  tabour  enlivens  the  scene! 

Ye  lads  with  your  lasses  advance  ; 
'Tis  charming  to  sport  on  a  daisy-dress'd  green  : 

And  Phillis  shall  lead  up  the  dance. 

The  Sun — and  he  shines  in  his  brightest  array, 

As  if  on  this  festival  proud, 
In  order  to  give  us  a  beautiful  day, 

Has  banish'd  each  travelling  cloud. 
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The  priest  pass'd  along,  and  my  shepherdess  sigh'd, 
Sweet  Phillis ! — I  guess'd  what  she  meant : 

We  stole  from  the  pastimes — I  made  her  my  bride ; 
Her  sigh  was  the  sigh  of  consent. 


THE  HAWTHORN-BOWER. 

Paleiyion,  in  the  Hawthorn-bower 

With  fond  impatience  lay  ; 
He  counted  every  anxious  hour 

That  stretch'd  the  tedious  day. 
The  rosy  dawn  Pastora  nam'd, 

And  vow'd  that  she'd  be  kind  ; 
But  ah!  the  setting  sun  proclaimed 

That  women's  vows  are — wind. 

The  fickle  sex  the  boy  defied, 

And  swore,  in  terms  profane, 
That  Beauty  in  her  brightest  pride 

Might  sue  to  him  in  vain. 
When  Delia  from  the  neigbouring  glade 

Appear'd  in  all  her  charms, 
Each  angry  vow  Palemon  made, 

Was  lost  in  Delia's  arms. 

The  lovers  had  not  long  reclin'd 

Before  Pastora  came : 
1  Inconstancy  (she  cried)  I  find 

In  every  heart's  the  same  ; 
For  young  Alexis  sigh'd  and  prest 

With  such  bewitching  power, 
I  quite  forgot  the  wishing  guest 

That  waited  in  the  bower.' 
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THE  WARNING. 

Young  Colin  once  courted  Myrtilla  the  prude, 
If  he  sigh'd  or  look'd  tender,  she  cried  he  was  rude  j 
Though  he  begg'd  with  devotion,  some  ease  for  his 

pain, 
The  shepherd  got  nothing  but  frowns  and  disdain : 
Fatigu'd  with  her  folly,  his  suit  he  gave  o'er, 
And  vovv'd  that  no  female  should  fetter  him  more. 

He  strove  with  all  caution  to  'scape  from  the  net, 
But  Chloe  soon  caught  him, — a  finish'd  coquet! 
She  glanc'd  to  his  glances,  she  sigh'd  to  his  sighs, 
And  flatter' d  his  hopes — in  the  language  of  eyes. 
Alas  for  poor  Colin  !  when  put  to  the  test, 
Himself  and  his  passion  prov'd  both  but  her  jest. 

By  the  critical  third  he  was  fix'd  in  the  snare ; 
By  Fanny — gay,  young,  unaffected,  and  fair; 
When  she  found  he  had  merit, and  love  took  his  part, 
She  dallied  no  longer — but  yielded  her  heart. 
With  joy  they  submitted  to  Hymen's  decree; 
And  now  are  as  happy — as  happy  can  be. 

As  the  rose-bud  of  beauty  soon  sickens  and  fade?, 
The  prude  and  coquet  are  two  slighted  old  maids; 
Now  their  sweets  are  all  wasted, — too  late  they 

repent, 
For  transports  untasted,  for  moments  mispent ! 
Ye  virgins  take  warning,  improve  by  my  plan, 
And  fix  the  fond  youth  when  you  prudently  cam 
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SONG  IN  A  PANTOMIME. 


Fancy  leads  the  fetter'd  senses 
Captives  to  her  fond  control  j 

Merit  may  have  rich  pretences, 
But  'tis  Fancy  fires  the  soul. 

Far  beyond  the  bounds  of  meaning, 
Fancy  flies,  a  fairy-queen! 

Fancy,  wit  and  worth  disdaining, 
Gives  the  prize  to  Harlequin. 

If  the  virgin's  false,  forgive  her ; 

Fancy  was  your  only  foe : 
Cupid  claims  the  dart  and  quiver, 

But  'tis  Fancy  twangs  the  bow. 


NEWCASTLE  BEER. 

When  Fame  brought  the  news  of  Great  Britain's 

success, 
And  told  at  Olympus  each  Gallic  defeat; 
Glad  Mars  sent  by  Mercury  orders  express, 
To  summon  the  deities  all  to  a  treat : 

Blithe  Comus  was  plac'd 

To  guide  the  gay  feast, 
And  freely  declar'd  there  was  choice  of  good  cheer ; 

Yet  vow'd,  to  his  thinking, 

For  exquisite  drinking, 
Their  Nectar  was  nothing  to  Newcastle  Beer. 
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The  great  god  of  War,  to  encourage  the  fun, 

And  humour  the  taste  of  his  whimsical  guest, 
Sent  a  message  that  moment  to  Moor's1  for  a  tun 
Of  stingo,  the  stoutest,  the  brightest,  and  best : 

No  gods — they  all  swore, 

Regal'd  so  before, 
With  liquor  so  lively,  so  potent,  and  clear: 

And  each  deified  fellow 

Got  jovially  mellow, 
In  honour,  brave  boys!  of  our  Newcastle  Bc$& 

Apollo,  perceiving  his  talents  refine, 

Repents  he  drank  Helicon-water  so  long: 
He  bow'd,  being  ask'd  by  the  musical  Nine, 
And  gave  the  gay  board  an  extempore-song : 

But  ere  he  began, 

He  toss'd  off  his  cann: 
There's  nought  like  good  liquor  the  fancy  to  clear : 

Then  sang,  with  great  merit, 

The  flavour  and  spirit 
His  godship  had  found — in  our  Newcastle  Beer. 

'Twas  stingo  like  this  made  Alcides  so  bold, 

It  brac'd  up  his  nerves,  and  enliven'd  his  powers ; 
And  his  mystical  club,  that  did  wonders  of  old, 
Was  nothing,  my  lads,  but  such  liquor  as  ours. 

The  horrible  crew 

That  Hercules  slew, 
Were  Poverty — Calumny — Trouble — and  Fear : 

Such  a  club  would  you  borrow, 

To  drive  away  sorrow, 
Apply  for  a  jorum  of  Newcastle  Beer. 

i  Moor's,  at  the  sigu  of  the  Sun,  Newcastle. 
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Ye  youngsters,  so  diffident,  languid,  and  pale, 

Whom  love,  like  the  cholic,  so  rudely  infests; 
Take  a  cordial  of  this,  'twill  probatum  prevail, 
And  drive  the  cur  Cupid  away  from  your  breasts : 
Dull  whining  despise, 
Grow  rosy  and  wise, 
Nor  longer  the  jest  of  good  fellows  appear; 
Bid  adieu  to  your  folly, 
Get  drunk  and  be  jolly, 
And  smoke  o'er  a  tankard  of  Newcastle  Beer. 

Ye  fanciful  folk,  for  whom  Physic  prescribes, 

Whom  bolus  and  potion  have  harass'd  to  death! 
Ye  wretches,  whom  Law  and  her  ill-looking  tribes : 
Have  hunted  about'till  you're  quite  out  of  breath ! 
Here's  shelter  and  ease, 
No  craving  for  fees, 
No  danger, — no  doctor, — no  bailiff  is  near! 
Your  spirits  this  raises, 
It  cures  your  diseases, 
There's  freedom  and  health  in  our  Newcastle  Beer. 


HOLIDAY  GOWN. 

In  holiday  gown,  and  my  new-fangled  hat, 

Last  Monday  I  tript  to  the  fair; 
I  held  up  my  head,  and  I'll  tell  you  for  what, 

Brisk  Roger  I  guess'd  would  be  there : 
He  woos  me  to  marry  whenever  we  meet, 

There's  honey  sure  dwells  on  his  tongue! 
He  hugs  me  so  close,  and  he  kisses  so  sweet, 

I'd  wed — if  I  were  not  too  young. 
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Fond  Sue,  I'll  assure  you,  laid  hold  on  the  boy, 

(The  vixen  would  fain  be  his  bride) 
Some  token  she  claira'd,  either  ribbon  or  toy, 

And  swore  that  she'd  not  be  denied: — 
A  top-knot  he  bought  her,  and  garters  of  green, 

Pert  Susan  was  cruelly  stung; 
I  hate  her  so  much,  that,  to  kill  her  with  spleen, 

I'd  wed — if  I  were  not  too  young. 

He  whisper'd  such  soft  pretty  things  in  mine  ear, 

He  flatter'd,  he  promis'd,  and  swore! 
Such  trinkets  he  gave  me,  such  laces  and  geer, 

That,  trust  me, — my  pockets  ran  o'er: 
Some  ballads  he  bought  me,  the  best  he  could  find, 

And  sweetly  their  burden  he  sung; 
Good  faith  he's  so  handsome,  so  witty,  and  kind, 

I'd  wed — if  I  were  not  too  young. 

The  sun  was  just  setting,  'twas  time  to  retire, 

(Our  cottage  was  distant  a  mile) 
I  rose  to  be  gone — Roger  bow'd  like  a  'squire, 

And  handed  me  over  the  stile: 
His  arms  he  threw  round  me — love  laugh'd  in  his 

He  led  me  the  meadows  among,  [e>"e> 

There  prest  me  so  close,  I  agreed,  with  a  sigh, 

To  wed — for  I  was  not  too  young. 
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AN  ELECTION  BALLAD. 


Not  an  hundred  years  since,  when  Elections  went 

round, 
OklHonourand  Truth  were  in  Burgundy  drown'd  ; 
The  sons  of  Great  Britain,  both  thirsty  and  wise, 
YYideopen'd  their  stomachs,  but  clos'd  up  their  eyes, 
Derry  down,  &c. 

They  were  blind  to  true  merit,  let  Party  prevail, 
And  Judgment  no  longer  right  balanc'd  her  scale; 
In  wine  was  fair  freedom  remember'd  no  more, 
And  cash  kick'd  old  Liberty  out  of  the  door. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

When  the  Candidate  ofFer'd,  they  snatch'd  at  the 

coin, 
Nor  spar'd  the  brown  bumper,  nor  venal  sirloin  ; 
Ate  and  drank  when  they  could :  'twas  concluded, 

my  friends! 
They  might  fast  when  the  Candidate  compass'd  his 
Derry  down,  &c.  [ends. 

Let  the  case  now  be  alter'd;  let  talents  be  tried, 
Let  national  virtue  alone  be  your  guide; 
Let  us  scorn  to  be  biass'd  by  party  or  pelf, 
And  vote  for  our  country,  forgetful  of  self. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

Let  honour,  let  honesty,  stand  in  your  view ; 
To  freedom  be  constant,  to  liberty  true.         [hit ; 
Let  me  tell  you,  my  friends !  the  right  nail  you  have 
If  you  fix  on  the  man  that's  a  friend  to  old  Pitt. 
Derry  down,  &c. 
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Let  no  low-minded  motives  your  principles  shake, 
But  weigh  the  case  well,  for  your  safety's  at  stake. 
For  him  that  has  honour  and  truth  for  his  plan, 

Give  your  voices,  my  boys!  and  it's  S e's  the 

Derry  down,  &c.  [man. 


ANOTHER. 


Let  the  half-famish'd  poet  find  fault  with  good 
cheer,  [beer : 

And,  forc'd  to  drink  water,  despise  our  brown 
That  there's  truth  in  full  bumpers  it  can't  be  denied ; 
Then  toss  off  your  glasses — let  Truth  be  our  guide! 
Derry  down,  &c. 

Poor  Lewis  the  Little,  full  fatally  knows 
That  beef  gives  us  courage  to  batter  our  foes ; 
And  the  Sir-loin,  now  knighted,  that  smokes  on 

the  board, 
May  in  times  of  preferment  be  titled — my  Lord. 
Derry  down,  &e. 

Let  the  scribblers  exclaim — they're  a  finical  tribe ! 
May  not  we,  like  our  betters,  sometimes  take  a 
If  cash  does  not  circulate  properly — trade  [bribe? 
Grows  lazy,  and  lags,  like  a  founder'd  old  jade. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

But  to  banter  no  longer — Our  Candidates  seem 
Men  of  honour,  of  worth,  and  of  public  esteem  : 
It  were  well  for  Dame  Britain,her  freedom  and  laws, 
If  such,  and  such  only,  e'er  handled  her  cause. 
Derry  down,  &c. 
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Let  their  free  open  spirits  be  right  understood, 
Their  contest  is  meant  for  their  countrymen's  good  : 
When  danger  alarms  us,  or  glory  commands, 
Our  lives,  and  our  honours  are  safe  in  such  hands. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

That  they  both  have  their  merits,  itmustbeallow'd ; 
But,  sons  of  cool  Reason!  step  forth  from  the  crowd : 
If  weighty  experience  can  balance  the  day, 

Give  your  voices, my  boys!  'tis  for  S e.  Huzza. 

Derry  down,  &c. 


ANOTHER. 

Where  the  rich  Wear1,  with  wandering  grace, 

In  gay  profusion  runs, 
The  guardian-genius  of  the  place 

Harrangu'd  his  freeborn  sons  : 
The  burden  of  his  sacred  strain 
Was  '  Shaftoe  live  !  live,  generous  Vane!' 

Where  Durham  lifts  her  sacred  piles, 

Rever'd  in  gothic  pride, 
And  wisdom,  with  meridian  smiles, 

Expands  on  every  side, 
Distinguish'd  in  bright  honour's  train, 
Stand  Shaftoe  and  illustrious  Vane. 

The  noble  heart  that  truth  refines, 

With  conscious  worth  replete, 
More  useful  than  Peruvian  mines, 

Adds  virtues  to  the  state ; 
Such  patriot-virtues  as  remain 
With  Shaftoe  and  illustrious  Vane. 
i  The  river  Wear,  that  runs  through  the  city  of  Durham. 
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Confirm,  my  sons  !  confirm  my  choice, 

And  call  my  favourites  forth, 
Since  fame  approves  the  general  voice, 

And  merit  stamps  their  worth. 
None  can  your  sacred  rights  maintain 
Like  Shaftoe  and  illustrious  Vane.' 

The  Genius  ceas'd — from  every  part 

Applause  like  lightning  ran; 
Conviction  fir'd  each  glowing  heart, 

And  catch'd  from  man  to  man  ; 
Loud  echoes  fill'd  the  gladdening  plain 
With  '  Shaftoe  live! — live,  generous  Vane  V 


SONG. 


He  that  Love  hath  never  tried, 
Nor  had  Cupid  for  his  guide, 
Cannot  hit  the  passage  right 
To  the  palace  of  Delight. 

What  are  honours,  regal  wealth, 
Florid  youth,  and  rosy  health  ? 
Without  Love  his  tribute  brings; — 
Impotent,  unmeaning  things ! 

Gentle  shepherds,  persevere, 
Still  be  tender,  still  sincere  ; 
Love  and  Time,  united,  do 
Wonders,  if  the  heart  be  true. 
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THREE-PART  CATCH. 

'Tis  in   view — (the  rich  blessing   kind   Nature 

bestow'd, 
To  conquer  our  sorrows,  or  lighten  the  load) 
A  full  Flask ! — the  rich  nectar  this  bottle  contains 
In  a  flood  of  rich  rapture  shall  roll  through  our 

veins. 
Let  it  bleed — and  carousing  this  liquor  divine, 
Sing  an  hymn  to  the  god  that  first  cultur'd  the  vine. 


THE  TOAST. 

;a  Catc$. 

Give  the  toast — my  good  fellow,  be  jovial  and  gay. 
And  let  the  brisk  moments  pass  jocund  away ! 
4  Here's  the  King — (take  your  bumpers,  my  brave 

British  souls,) 
Who  guards  your  fair  freedom  should  crown  your 

full  bowls ; 
Let  him  live — long  and  happy,  see  Lewis  brought 

down, 
And  taste  all  the  comforts,  no  cares  of  a  crown.' 


FORTUNE  TO  HARLEQUIN 

IN  A  PANTOMIME. 

From  my  favour,  sense  rejected, 
Fools  by  Fortune  are  protected  : 
Fortune,  Harlequin !  hath  found  you, 
Happiness  will  hence  surround  you. 

i 
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Should  a  thousand  ills  enclose  you, 
Quick  contrivance  this  '  bestows  you! 
Valour  makes  the  fair  adore  you  ; 
This  2  shall  drive  your  foes  before  you. 

Gold's  the  mighty  source  of  pleasure  ! 
Take  this  purse  of  magic  treasure; 
Go — for  while  my  gifts  befriend  you, 
Joy  and  jollity  attend  you. 


LOVE  AND  CHASTITY. 

S  Cantata. 

From  the  high  mount3,  whence  sacred  groves  de- 
Diana  and  her  virgin-troop  descend ;  [pend, 
And  while  the  buskin'd  maids  with  active  care, 
The  business  of  the  daily  chase  prepare, 
A  favourite  nymph  steps  forward  from  the  throng, 
And  thus,  exulting,  swells  the  jocund  song: 

1  Jolly  Health  springs  aloft  at  the  loud  sounding 

Unlock'd  from  soft  Slumber's  embrace;     [horn, 
And  Joy  sings  a  hymn  to  salute  the  sweet  morn, 

That  smiles  on  the  nymphs  of  the  chase: 
The  rage  of  fell  Cupid  no  bosom  profanes, 

No  rancour  disturbs  our  delight,  [plains, 

All  the  day  with  fresh  vigour  we  sweep  o'er  the 

And  sleep  with  contentment  all  night.' 

l  A  Hat  2  a  Sword, 

s  Monut  Latmos. 
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Their  clamour  rous'd  the  slighted  god  of  Love: 
He  flies,  indignant,  to  the  sacred  grove: 
Immortal  myrtles  wreathe  his  golden  hair, 


Two  quivers  fill'd  with  darts  his  fell  designs  de-  I 
clare.  s 

A  crimson  blush  o'erspread  Diana's  face,  -\ 

A  frown  succeeds — she  stops  the  springing  f 
chase,  £ 

And  thus,  forbids  the  boy  the  consecrated  place.  J 


1  Fond  disturber  of  the  heart ! 
From  these  sacred  shades  depart: 
Here's  a  blooming  troop  disdains 
Love,  and  his  fantastic  chains. 
Sisters  of  the  silver  bow, 
Pure  and  chaste  as  virgin  snow, 
Melt  not  at  thy  feeble  fires, 
Wanton  god  of  wild  desires !' 

Rage  and  revenge  divide  Love's  little  breast, 
Whilst  thus  the  angry  goddess  he  addrest: 

1  "Virgin  snow  does  oft  remain 
Long  unmelted  on  the  plain, 
Till  the  glorious  god  of  day 
Smiles,  and  wastes  its  pride  away. 
What  is  Sol's  meridian  fire 
To  the  darts  of  strong  desire! 
Love  can  light  a  raging  flame 
Hotter  than  his  noontide  beam.' 

Now,   through   the  forest's   brown-embower'd 
ways, 
With  careless  steps  the  young  Endymion strays: 
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His  form  erect! — loose  flows  his  lovely  hair, 
His  glowing  cheeks  like  youthful  Hebe's  fair! 
His  graceful  limbs  with  ease  and  vigour  move, 
His  eyes — his  every  feature  form'd  for  love : 
Around  the  listening  woods  attentive  hung, 
Whilst  thus,  invoking  sleep,  the  shepherd  sung : 

4  Where  the  pebbled  streamlet  glides 

Near  the  wood-nymph's  rustic  grot, 
If  the  god  of  Sleep  resides, 

Or  in  Pan's  sequester'd  cot ; 
Hither  if  he'll  lightly  tread, 

Follow'd  by  a  gentle  dream, 
We'll  enjoy  this  grassy  bed 

On  the  bank  beside  the  stream.' 

As  on  the  painted  turf  the  shepherd  lies, 
Sleep's  downy  curtain  shades  his  lovely  eyes; 
And  now,  a  sporting  breeze  his  bosom  shows, 
As  marble  smooth,  and  white  as  Alpine  snows : 
The  goddess  gaz'd,  in  magic  softness  bound  j 
Her  silver  bow  falls  useless  to  the  ground? 
Love  laugh'd,  and,  sure  of  conquest,  wing'd  a  dart, 
Unerring,  to  her  undefended  heart. 
She  feels  in  every  vein  the  fatal  fire, 
And  thus  persuades  her  virgins  to  retire  : 

'  Ye  tender  maids!  be  timely  wise* 

Love's  wanton  fury  shun  ; 
In  flight  alone  your  safety  lies; 

The  daring  are  undone. 

Do  blue-ey'd  doves,  serenely  mild, 

With  vultures  fell  engage? 
Do  lambs  provoke  the  lion  wild, 

Or  tempt  the  tiger's  rage? 
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No,  no  ;  like  fawns,  ye  virgins  !  fly ; 

To  secret  cells  remove ; 
Nor  dare  the  doubtful  combat  try 

'Twixt  Chastity  and  Love.' 


AMPHITRYON. 

Amphitryon  and  his  bride,  a  godlike  pair! 
He  brave  as  Mars,  and  she  as  Venus  fair ; 
On  thrones  of  gold  in  purple  triumph  plac'd, 
With  matchless  splendour  held  the  nuptial  feast: 
Whilst  the  high  roof  with  loud  applauses  rung, 
Enraptur'd,  thus,  the  happy  hero  sung : 

1  Was  mighty  Jove  descending 

In  all  his  wrath  divine, 
Enrag'd  at  my  pretending 

To  call  this  charmer  mine  : 
His  shafts  of  bolted  thunder 

With  boldness  I'd  deride  ; 
Not  Heaven  itself  can  sunder 

The  hearts  that  love  has  tied.' 

The  Thunderer  heard, — he  look'd  with  vengeance 

down, 
Till  Beauty's  glance  disarm'd  his  awful  frown. 
The  magic  impulse  of  Alcmene's  eyes 
Compell'd  the  conquer'd  god  to  quit  his  skies; 
He  feign'd  the  husband's  form,  possess'd  her  charms, 
And  punish'd  his  presumption  in  her  arms. 

He  deserves  sublimest  pleasure, 
Who  reveals  it  not,  when  won  : 

Beauty's  like  the  miser's  treasure  ; 
Boast  it — and  the  fool's  undone ! 
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Learn  by  this,  unguarded  lover, 
When  your  secret  sighs  prevail, 

Not  to  let  your  tongue  discover 
Raptures  that  you  should  conceal. 


INCANTATION. 


PERFORMED  AT  THE  THEATRE  IN  SUNDERLAND, 
IN  A  PANTOMIME. 

HECATE. 

From  the  dark  tremendous  cell, 
Where  the  fiends  of  magic  dwell, 
Now  the  Sun  hath  left  the  skies, 
Daughters  of  enchantment,  rise. 

[The  Witches  appear. 


Welcome  from  the  shades  beneath ! 
Welcome  to  the  blasted  heath ! 
Where  the  spectre  and  the  sprite 
Glide  along  the  glooms  of  night. 
Beldams  !  with  attention  keen, 
Wait  the  wish  of  Harlequin  : 
Many  a  wonder  must  be  done 
For  my  first,  my  favourite  son. 

CHORUS  OF  WITCHES. 


Many  a  wonder  shall  be  done, 
Hecate,  for  your  favourite  sou. 


PROLOGUES. 


SPOKEN  AT  THE  RE-OPENING  OF  THE  YORK 
THEATRE,  HAVING  BEEN  ENLARGED  AND 
DECORATED. 

Once  on  a  time,  his  earthly  rounds  patrolling, 
(Your  heathen  gods  were  always  fond  of  strolling) 
Jove  rambled  near  the  cot  of  kind  Philemon, 
When  night,  attended  by  a  tempest,  came  on ; 
And  as  the  rain  fell  pattering,  helter-skelter. 
The  deity  implor'd  the  hind  for  shelter. 

Philemon  plac'd  his  godship  close  beside  him, 
While  goody  Baucis  made  the  fire  that  dried  him; 
With  more  benevolence  than  one  that's  richer, 
He  spread  the  board,  he  fill'd  the  friendly  pitcher; 
And,  fond  to  give  his  guest  a  meal  of  pleasure, 
Sung  a  rough  song,  in  his  rude  country  measure. 
Jove  was  so  pleas'd  with  these  good-natur'd  sallies, 
Philemon's  cot  he  conjur'd  to  a  palace. 
Taste,  like  great  Jupiter,  came  here  to  try  us, 
(Oft  from  the  boxes  we  perceiv'd  her  spy  us) 
Whether  she  lik'd  us  and  our  warm  endeavours, 
Whether  she  found  that  we  deserv'd  her  favours, 
I  know  nt :  but  'tis  certain    she  commanded 
Our  humble  Theatre  should  be  expanded. 

The  orders  she  pronounc'd  were  scarcely  ended, 
But,  like  Philemon's  house,  the  stage  extended  : 
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And  thus  the  friendly  goddess  bids  me  greet  ye  ; 
'Tis  in  that  circle  [pointing  to  the  boxes]  she  designs 

to  meet  ye : 
Pedants  would  fix  her  residence  with  heathens, 
But  she  prefers  old  York,  to  Rome  or  Athens. 


SPOKEN  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  A  THEATRE  AT 
WHITBY. 

From   Shakspeare — Jonson — Congreve — Rowe — • 

and  others — 
The  laurel'd  list,  the  true  Parnassian-brothers! 
Hither  we're  sent,  by  their  supreme  direction, 
To  court  your  favour,  and  to  claim  protection. 

Our  hopes  are  flatter'd  with  the  Fair's  compli- 
Beauty  and  Wit  were  always  in  alliance!    [ance  ; 
Their  mutual  sway  reforms  the  rude  creation, 
And  Taste's  determin'd  by  their  approbation. 

The  tragic  Muse  presents  a  stately  mirror, 
Where  Vice  surveys  her  ugly  form  with  terror : 
And  as  the  fiend  departs — abash'd — discarded — 
Imperial  Virtue's  with  the  palm  rewarded. 
The  comic  glass,  from  modern  groups  collected, 
Shows  fops  and  fools  of  every  class — dissected  : 
It  marks  the  fair  coquet's  unfaithful  dealings, 
And  proves  that  haughty  prudes  may  have  their 

failings. 
For  faults  that  flow  from  habit  more  than  nature, 
We'll  blend,  with  honest  mirth,  some  wholesome 
satire. 
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Now  for  our  bark — the  vessel's  tight  and  able  ! 
New  built! — newtrigg'd     [Pointing  to  the  Scenes] 

with  canvass,  mast,  and  cable ! 
Let  her  not  sink — or  be  unkindly  stranded, 
Before  the  moral  freight  be  fairly  landed! 
For  though  with  heart  and  hand  we  heave  together, 
Tis  your  kind  plaudit  must  command  the  weather : 
Nor  halcyon  seas,  nor  gentle  gales  attend  us, 
Till  this  fair  circle  with  their  smiles  befriend  us. 


ON  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  SA3IE  THEATRE. 

O'er  the  wild  waves,  unwilling  more  to  roam, 
And  by  his  kind  affections  call'd  for  home; 
When  the  bold  youth  that  every  climate  tries 
'Twixt  the  blue  bosoms — 'twixt  the  seas  and  skies— 
When  he  beholds  his  native  Albion  near, 
And  the  glad  gale  gives  wings  to  his  career, 
What  glowing  ecstasies,  by  Fancy  drest, 
What  filial  sentiments  expand  his  breast! 
In  the  full  happiness  he  forms  on  shore, 
Doubts — dangers — and  fatigues  are  felt  no  more. 

Such  are  the  joys  that  in  our  bosoms  burn! 
Such  the  glad  hopes  that  glow  at  our  return! 
With  such  warm  ardours  you  behold  us  meet, 
To  lay,  once  more,  our  labours  at  your  feet. 

(Not  without  hopes  your  patronage  will  last) 
We  bend  with  gratitude  for  favours  past. 
That  our  light  bark  defied  the  rage  of  winter, 
Rode  every  gale — nor  started  ev'n  a  splinter; 
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We  bow  to  Beauty — ('twas  those  smiles  secur'd  Tier) 
And  thank  our  patrons,  who  so  kindly  moor'd  her. 
Still — still — extend  your  gentle  cares  to  save  herj 
That  she  may  anchor  long  in  Whitby's — favour. 


SPOKEN  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  SAILOR,  ON 
OPENING  THE  NEW  THEATRE  AT  NORTH 
SHIELDS. 


{Without, 

Hollo  !  my  masters,  where  d'ye  mean  to  stow  us? 
We're  come  to  see  what  pastime  ye  can  show  us ; 
Sal,  step  aloft — you  shan't  be  long  without  me, 
I'll  walk  their  quarter-deck,  and  look  about  me. 

[Enters. 
Tom  and  Dick  Topsail  are  above — I  hear  'em, 
Tell  'em  to  keep  a  birth  ;  and,  Sal — sit  near  'em : 
Sal's  a  smart  lass — I'd  hold  a  butt  of  stingo, 
In  three  weeks'  time  she'd  learn  the  playhouse-lingo : 
She  loves  your  plays,  she  understands  their  meaning, 
She  calls  'em — Moral  Rules  made  entertaining  ; 
Your  Shakspeare-books,  she  knows  'em  to  a  tittle ; 
And  I  myself  at  sea  have  read — a  little. 

At  London,  sirs,  when  Sal  and  I  were  courting, 
I  tow'd  her  every  night  a  playhouse-sporting : 
Mass !  I  could  like  'em  and  their  whole  'paratus, 
But  for  their  fiddlers,  and  their  damn'd  sonatas ; 
Give  me  the  merry  sons  of  guts  and  rosin, 
That  play — '  God  save  the  King,'  and  '  Nancy 
Dawson.' 
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[Looking  about. 
Well — though  the  frigate's  not  so  much  bedoy- 
zen'd, 
'Tis  snug  enough — 'tis  clever  for  the  size  on't: 
And  they  can  treat  with  all  that's  worth  regarding 
On  board  the  Drury-Lane  or  Common-Garden. 

[Bell  rings. 

Avast! — a  signal  for  the  launch,  I  fancy  : 
What  say  you1  Sam,  andDick,  and  Doll,  and  Nancy, 

Since  they  have  trimm'd  the  pleasure-barge  so 
tightly, 
Shan't  you,  and  I,  and  Sal,  come  see  them  nightly  ? 
The  jolly  crew  will  do  their  best  endeavours, 
They'll  grudge  no  labour  to  deserve  your  favours : 
A  luckier  fate  they  swear  can  ne'er  behap  'em. 
Thau  to  behold  you  pleas'd,  and  hear  you  clap  'em. 


TO  'LOVE  AND  FAME.* 

SPOKEN  AT  SCARBOROUGH, 

[Entering. 
Where  is  this  author? — bid  the  wretch  appear, 
Let  him  come  in,  and  wait  for  judgment — here. 
This  awful  jury,  all  impatient,  wait : — 
Let  him  come  in,  I  say,  and  meet  his  fate ! 
Strange,  very  strange,  if  such  a  piece  succeeds! 
(Punish  the  culprit  for  his  vile  misdeeds) 
Know  ye  to-night,  that  his  presumptuous  works, 
Have  turn'd  good  Christians  into — Heathen  Turks? 
And  if  the  genius  an't  corrected  soon, 
In  his  uext  trip,  he'll  mount  us  to  the  moon. 

i  To  the  Gallery. 
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Methinks  I  hear  him  say — '  For  mercy's  sake, 
Hold  your  rash  tongue — my  '  Love  and  Fame's '  at 

stake ; 
When  you  behold  me — diffident — distrest! 
'Tis  cruelty  to  make  my  woes  a  jest. 
Well — if  you  will — but  why  should  I  distrust? 
My  judges  are  as  merciful  as  just ; 
I  know  them  well,  have  oft  their  friendship  tried, 
And  their  protection  is  my  boast — my  pride!' 

Hoping  to  please,  he  form'd  this  bustling  plan ; 
Hoping  to  please !  'tis  all  the  moderns  can : — 
Faith !  let  him  'scape,  let '  Love  and  Fame '  survive, 
With  your  kind  sanction  keep  his  scenes  alive; 
Try  to  approve  (applaud  we  will  exempt) 
Nor  crush  the  bardling  in  this  hard  attempt. 
Could  he  write  up  to  an  illustrious  theme, 
There's  mark'd  upon  the  register  of  Fame 
A  subject — but  beyond  the  warmest  lays! 
Wonder  must  paint,  when  'tis  a  Granby's  praise. 


ON  OPENING  THE  NEW  THEATRE  IN  NEWCASTLE, 

1766. 

If  to  correct  the  follies  of  mankind, 
To  mend  the  morals — to  enlarge  the  mind, 
To  strip  the  self-deceiving  passions  bare, 
With  honest  mirth  to  kill  an  evening's  care ; 
If  these  kind  motives  can  command  applause, 
For  these  the  motley  stage  her  curtain  draws. 

Does  not  the  poet,  that  exists  by  praise, 
Like  to  be  told  that  he  has  reach'd  the  bays? 
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Is  not  the  wretch  (still  trembling  for  his  store) 
Pleas'd  when  he  grasps  a  glittering  thousand  more? 
Cheers  not  the  mariner  propitious  seas  ? 
Likes  not  the  lawyer  to  be  handling  fees  ? 
Lives  not  the  lover  but  in  hopes  of  bliss? 
To  every  question  we'll  reply  with — Yes. 

Suppose  them  gratified — their  full  delight 
Fall  short  of  ours  on  this  auspicious  night; 
When  rich  in  happiness — in  hopes  elate, 
Taste  has  receiv'd  us  to  our  favourite  seat. 

O  that  the  soul  of  action  were  but  ours, 
And  the  vast  energy  of  vocal  powers! 
That  we  might  make  a  grateful  offering,  fit 
For  these  kind  judges  that  in  candour  sit. 

Before  such  judges,  we  confess,  with  dread, 
These  new  dominions  we  presume  to  tread ; 
Yet  if  you  smile,  we'll  boldly  do  our  best, 
And  leave  your  favours  to  supply  the  rest. 


TO  <  THE  MUSE  OF  OSSIAN.' 

A  PIECE  ADAPTED  TO  THE  STAGE  FROM  OSSIAN'g 
POEMS,  1763. 

To  form  a  little  work  of  nervous  merit, 
To  give  the  sleepy  stage  a  noble  spirit; 
To  touch  a  sacred  muse,  and  not  defile  her, 
This  was  the  plan  propos'd  by  our  compiler. 
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Though  caution  told  him the  presumption's 

glaring  ! 
Dauntless,  he  cried; — '  It  is  but  nobly  daring! 
Can  we  peruse  a  pathos  more  than  Attic, 
Nor  wish  the  golden  measure  stamp'd  dramatic ! 
Here  are  no  lines — in  measur'd  pace  that  trip  it, 
No  modern  scenes — so  lifeless!  so  insipid! 
Wrought  by  a  muse — (no  sacred  fire  debar'd  her) 
'Tis  nervous!  noble!  'tis  true  northern  ardour! 

1  Methinks  I  hear  the  Grecian  bards  exclaiming, 
(The  Grecian  bards  no  longer  worth  the  naming) 
In  song,  the  northern  tribes  so  far  surpass  us, 
One  of  their  Highland-hills  they'll  call  Parnassus ; 
And  from  the  sacred  mount  decrees  should  follow, 
That  Ossian  was  himself— the  true  Apollo.' 

Spite  of  this  flash — this  high  poetic  fury, 
He  trembles  for  the  verdict  of  his  jury: 
As  from  his  text  he  ne'er  presum'd  to  wander, 
But  gives  the  native  Ossian  to  your  candour, 
To  an  impartial  judgment  we  submit  him, 
Condemn — or  rather  (if  you  can)  acquit  him. 


TO  'RULE  A  WIFE: 

SPOKEN    AT     EDINBURGH. 

'Tis  an  odd  portrait  that  the  poet  drew; 

A  strange  irregular  he  sets  in  view ;  [known, 

'Mongst  us — thank  heaven — the   character's   un- 

( Bards  have  creative  faculties  we  own) 

And  this  appears  a  picture  from  his  brain, 

Till  we  reflect — the  lady  liv'd  in  Spain. 
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Should  we  the  portrait  with  the  sex  compare, 
Twould  add  new  honours  to  the  northern  fair; 
Their  merit's  hy  the  foil  conspicuous  made, 
And  they  seem  brighter  from  contrasting  shade. 

Rude  were  the  rules  our  fathers  form'd  of  old, 
Nor  should  such  antiquated  maxims  hold. 
Shall  subject-man  assert  superior  sway, 
And  dare  to  bid  the  angel-sex  obey? 
Or  if  permitted  to  partake  the  throne, 
Despotic,  call  the  reins  of  power  his  own? 
Forbid  it,  all  that's  gracious — that's  polite! 
(The  fair  to  liberty  have  equal  right) 
Nor  urge  the  tenet,  though  from  Fletcher's  school, 
That  'every  husband  has  a  right  to  rule.' 

A  matrimonial  medium  may  be  hit, 
Where  neither  governs,  but  where  both  submit. 

The  nuptial  torch  with  decent  brightness  burns, 
Where  male  and  female  condescend  by  turns; 
Change  then  flue  phrase,  the  horrid  text  amend, 
And  let  the  word  obey — be  condescend! 


SPOKEN  BY  MR.  DIGGES,  ON  OPENING  THE  EDIN- 
BURGH-THEATRE IN  1763. 

To  rectify  some  errors,  that  of  late 

Had  crept  into  the  bosom  of  our  state; 

To  court  Propriety,  a  matron  chaste! 

To  make  strong  leagues  'twixt  Novelty  and  Taste; 

To  alter — to  adopt — to  plan — revive, 

To  spare  no  pains  to  make  the  drama  thrive ; 
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These  are  the  labours  that  to-night  commence, 
By  Beauty  '  sanction'd,  and  approv'd  by  Sense  2. 

Suppose  some  Corydon — some  country-swain, 
Enamonr'd  of  some  Phillis  of  the  plain, 
At  early  dawn  should  seek  the  dappled  glade, 
To  form  a  nosegay  for  the  favourite  maid; 
When  he  had  cropt  the  beauties  of  the  banks, 
And  cull'd  the  fairest  from  the  flowery  ranks, 
He'd  range  in  order  every  blooming  sweet, 
And  lay  the  little  chaplet  at  her  feet. 

So  the  fair  fields  of  Fancy  we'll  explore, 
And  search  the  gardens  of  dramatic  lore, 
Of  choicest  fragrance  and  of  various  hue, 
To  form  those  chaplets  we  compose  for  you. 

Now  to  attack  you  in  a  martial  strain! 
We  hope  to  gather  laurels  this  campaign ; 
And,  that  our  plan  of  action  may  succeed, 
Have  march'd  fresh  forces  from  beyond  the  Tweed. 
Yet,  as  young  soldiers  may  be  damp'd  by  fear, 
(Though  universal  patronage  be  here) 
Let  me  bespeak,  before  the  curtain  rise, 
Some  kind  impressions  for  our  new  supplies. 


SPOKEN    AT    EDINBURGH,    ON    MRS.    BELLAMY'S 
FIRST  APPEARANCE  THERE. 

In  early  days,  when  Error  sway'd  mankind, 
The  scene  was  censur'd  and  the  stage  confin'd  : 
As  the  fine  arts  a  nobler  taste  supplied, 
Old  Prejudice  grew  fainter — droop'd — and  died. 

«  The  Boxes.  2  The  Pit. 
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Merit  from  sanction  must  deduce  her  date, 
If  she'd  arrive  at  a  meridian  height  : 
From  sanction,  is  the  English  stage  become 
Equal  to  Athens,  and  above  old  Rome. 

If  from  that  stage  an  actress,  fill'd  with  fears, 
New  to  this  northern  scene,  to-night  appears, 
Intent — howe'er  unequal  to  the  flight, 
To  hit — what  critics  call — the  '  happy  right :' 
She  builds  not  on  your  sister's1  fond  applause, 
But  timidly  to  you  submits  her  cause  : 
For  Taste  refin'd,  may  as  judicial  sit 
Here — as  she  found  her  in  an  English  pit. 

Your  plaudit  must  remove  the  stranger's  fear  ; 
The  sons  of  genius  are  the  least  severe. 
Some  favour  from  the  fair  she's  sure  to  find ; 
So  sweet,  a  circle  cannot  but  be  kind. 
Then  to  your  candid  patronage  she'll  trust, 
And  hopes  you  gracious — as  we  know  you  just. 


ON  REVIVING  '  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE,' 

At  the  time  a  Bill  had  passed  for  naturalizing  the  Jews. 

'Twixt  the  sons  of  the  stage,  without  pensions 

or  places, 
And  the  vagabond  Jews,  are  some  similar  cases; 
Since  time  out  of  mind,  or  they're  wrong'd  much 

by  slander, 
Both  lawless,  alike,  have  been  sentenc'd  to  wander: 
Then  faith  'tis  full  time  we  appeal  to  the  nation, 
To  be  join'd  in  this  bill  for  na-tu-ra-li-za-ti-on ; 
l  London. 
K 
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Lard,  that  word's  so  uncouth ! — 'tis  so  irksome  to 
speak  it! 

But  'tis  Hebrew,  I  believe ;  and  that's  taste,— as 
I  take  it. 

[commission, 
Well — now  to  the  point— I'm  sent  here  with 

To  present  this  fair  circle  our  humble  petition  : 

But  conscious  what  hopes  we  should  have  of  suc- 
ceeding, 

Without  (as  they  phrase  it)  sufficiently  bleeding; 

And  convinc'd  we've  no  funds,  nor  old  gold  we  can 
rake  up, 

Like  our  good  fathers — Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ; 

We  must  frankly  confess  we  have  nought  to  pre- 
sent ye, 

But  Shakspeare's  old  sterling — pray  let  it  content 

ye. 

[store  ye, 
This  Shylock,  the  Jew,  whom  we  mean  to  re- 
Was  naturaliz'd  oft  by  your  fathers  before  ye  ; 
Then  take  him  to-night  to  your  kindest  compassion, 
For  to  countenance  Jews  is  the  pink  of  the  fashion. 


FOR  SOME  COUNTRY  LADS,  PERFORMING  '  THE 
DEVIL  OF  A  WIFE,'  IN  THE  CHRISTMAS  HOLI- 
DAYS. 

In  days  of  yore,  when  round  the  jovial  board, 
With  harmless  mirth  and  social  plenty  stor'd, 
Our  parent  Britons  quafF'd  their  nut-brown  ale, 
And  carols  sung,  or  told  the  Christmas  tale ; 
In  struts  St.  George,  Old  England's  champion 

knight, 
With  hasty  steps,  impatient  to  recite — 
How  he  had  kilfd  the  dragon,  once  in  fight. 


1 
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From  every   side — from  Troy — from    ancient 
Princespourin,  to  swell  the  motley  piece;  [Greece, 
And  while  their  deeds  of  prowess  they  rehearse, 
The  flowing  bowl  rewards  their  hobbling  verse. 

Intent  to  raise  this  evening's  cordial  mirth, 
Like  theirs,  our  simple  stage-play  comes  to  birth. 
Our  want  of  art  we  candidly  confess, 
But  give  you  Nature  in  her  homespun  dress ; 
No  heroes  here — no  martial  men  of  might ; 
A  cobler  is  the  champion  of  to-night ; 
His  strap,  more  fam'd  than  George's  lance  of  old, 
For  it  can  tame  that  dragoness,  a  scold ! 
Indulgent,  then,  support  the  cobler's  cause, 
And  though  he  may'nt  deserve  it,  smile  applause. 


TO  THE  RECRUITING  OFFICER1. 

Spoken  at  Shrewsbury,  tchere  Mr.  Farquhar  is  said  to 
have  written  that  Comedy. 

From  the  fair  mansions  of  illustrious  shades, 

From  groves  of  bliss,  poetic  painted  meads, 

Should  Farquhar,  deck'd  with  deathless  laurels, 

Obedient  to  his  own  recruiting-drum  ;         [come, 

Conscious  to-night  of  the  superior  grace, 

The  nobler  beaaties,  that  adorn  this  place, 

Here  would  he  fix — enraptur'd,  here  abide, 

And  change  Elysium  for  the  Severn's  side. 

Let  boasting  Rome  of  one  Mecaenas  tell, 

Countless  are  those  that  by  the  Severn  dwell; 

Parnassus'  Mount  let  future  bards  disclaim,        ^ 

Haik  !  how  the  Wiekiu's2  hospitable  name 

Swells  in  the  voice  of  Farquhar  and  of  Fame.   3 

i  Mr.  Farquhar  dedicated  his  play  of  the  '  Recruiting  Officer ' 
to  his  friends. 

2  The  Wrekin,  a  remarkable  mountain  in  the  county  of 
Salop,  not  far  from  Shrewsbury. 
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Sabrina3!  softest  nymph  that  glides  along, 
Winding  and  various  as  her  Farquhar's  song, 
Indulgent  smil'd,  to  bless  the  poet's  toil, 
And  straight  his  bays  bloom'd  fresh,  and  own'd 
the  generous  soil. 

Here — Beauty    beams,   with   social   sweetness 
mix'd ! 
Here — true  Politeness  has  her  standard  fix'd  ! 
Here — let  the  Muse  her  sacred  numbers  swell, 
And  here  let  sportive  wit  and  gay-drest  humour 
dwell  ? 

O,  may  our  secondary  labours  find 
The  brave  propitious,  and  the  beauteous  kind! 
So  may  Salopian  plains,  that  bloom  so  gay, 
Ne'er  know  a  blast,  but  wear  perpetual  May ! 


INTRODUCTION, 

SPOKEN  AT  THE  THEATRE  IN  SUNDERLAND, 

To  a  Play  performed  therefor  the  Benefit  of  the  Widows 
and  Orphans  of  that  Place. 

On  Widows — Orphans — left,  alas  !  forlorn, 

(From  the  rack'd  heart  its  every  comfort  torn) 

Humanity,  to-night,  confers  relief, 

And  softens,  though  she  can't  remove  their  grief: 

Blasted  her  hopes,  her  expectations  kill'd, 

The  sons  of  sympathy  (with  sorrow  chill'd) 

Behold  the  wretched  matron — madly  weep, 

And  hear  her  cry — '  My  joys  are  in  the  deep  !' 

To  the  tremendous  Power  that  rules  mankind,  ") 

Lord  of  the  seas — the  calm  and  boisterous  wind,  £ 

We  bow,  obedient,  and  with  awe  resign'd.  J 

His  ways  inscrutable,  we  can't  explore, 

No — we  may  wonder,  but  we  must  adore  ! 

s  The  poetical  name  for  the  river  Severn. 
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Happy,  for  ever,  be  the  generous  breast, 
That  feels  compassion  for  the  poor  distrest; 
Happy  the  hand  that  stops  the  sufferer's  tear ! 
Such  bauds  there  are,  and  such,  we  find,  are  here. 


PETITION 

TO  THE  WORSHIPFUL  FREE-MASONS, 

Delivered  from  the  Stage,  by  a  Lady,  at  a  Comedy  coun- 
tenanced by  that  Fraternity. 

Brothers! — 'tis  bold  to  interrupt  your  meeting, 
But  from  the  female  world  I  wait  you — greeting: 

[Curtsies. 
The  ladies  can  advance  a  thousand  reasons, 
That  make  them  hope  to  be  receiv'd  as  Masons  : 
To  keep  a  secret, — not  one  hint  expressing, 
To  rein  the  tongue — O  husbands,  there's  a  blessing! 
As  virtue  seems  the  Mason's  sole  foundation, 
Why  should  the  Fair  be  barr'd  from — Installation? 
If  you  suppose  us  weak,  indeed  you  wrong  us ; 
Historians,  Sapphos  too,  you'll  find  among  us  ; 
Think — Brothers — think,  and  graciously  admit  us ; 
Doubt  it  not,  Sirs,  we'll  gloriously  acquit  us. 
How  to  be  wiser,  and  more  cautious,  teach  us, 
Indeed  'tis  time  that  your  instructions  reach  us  : 
The  faults  of  late,  and  every  foul  miscarriage, 
Committed  in  the  sphere  of  modern  marriage, 
Were  caus'd  (if  I've  a  grain  of  penetration) 
From  each  great  lady's  not  being  made  a  Mason. 
Accept  us  then,  to  Brotherhood  receive  us, 
And  virtue,  we're  convinced,  will  never  leave  us- 
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SPOKEN  AT  EDINBURGH,  BY  MRS.  BELLAMY,  TO 
THE  TRAGEDY  OF  'ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA.' 

The  flame  our  hero  felt  for  his  Egyptian 
Is  finely  drawn ;  it  glows  in  the  description  : 
But  modern  love  can  ne'er  maintain  its  station, 
So  many  different  gouts  divide  the  nation. 

The  man  of  sense  disdains  the  softening  passion ; 
The  coxcomb  is  enamour'd  of — the  fashion; 
The  bon  vivant  prefers  the  feast  conviv'al ; 
And  Phillis  in  a  turtle  finds  a  rival ; 
Besides  the  gentle  race — the  petit-maitresf 
The  set  insensible  of  happy  cretures  ; 
So  coy — so  cold — that  Beauty  ne'er  can  warm  'em  ; 
So  nice,  that  nothing  but  themselves  can  charm  'em. 

But  hold — I  run  too  fast,  without  reflection, 
(Each  gen'ral  rule  admits  of  some  exception.) 
Here1  'tis  allow'd  imperial  beauty  governs, 
And  there  2  the  conquer'd  sex  adore  their  sovereigns. 

Let  me — to  wave  this  bagatelle — declare 
The  grateful  homage  of  a  heart  sincere : 
I  feel  your  favours  with  refin'd  delight, 
And  glory  in  my  patrons  of  to-night. 


SPOKEN    AT  EDINBURGH,  IN  THE  CHARACTER 
OF  LADY  FANCIFUL. 

Fancy,  we're  told,  of  parentage  Italic, 
And  Folly,  whose  original  is  Gallic, 

i  Boxes.  2  Pit. 
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Set  up  to  sale  their  vast  misshapen  daughter, 
And  Britain,  by  a  large  subscription,  bought  her. 

The  fertile  soil  grew  fond  of  this  exotic, 
And  nurs'd — her,  till  her  power  became  despotic  -} 
Till  every  would-be  Beauty  of  the  nation 
Did  homage  at  the  shrine  of  Affectation. 
But  Common  Sense  will  certainly  dethrone  her, 
And  (like  the  fair  ones  of  this  place)  disown  her. 
If  she  attempts  the  dimpled  smile  delightful, 
The  dimpled  smile  of  Affectation's  frightful : 
Mark  but  her  bagatelles, — her  whine,  her  whim- 
per— 
Her  loll — her  lisp — her  saunter — stare — her  simper; 
All  outres,  all — no  native  charm  about  her, 
And  Ridicule  would  soon  expire  without  her. 

Look  for  a  grace,  and  Affectation  hides  it; 
If  Beauty  aims  an  arrow,  she  misguides  it : 
So  aukwardly  she  mends  unmeaning  faces, 
To  Insipidity  she  gives grimaces. 

Without  her  dear  coquetish  arts  to  aid  'em, 
Fine  ladies  would  be  just  as — Nature  made  'em, 
Such  sensible — sincere — domestic  creatures, 
The  jest  of  modern  belles,  and  petit-maitres. 

Safe  with  good  sense,  this  circle's  not  in  danger : 
But  as  the  foreign  phantom's — here  a  stranger ; 
I  gave  her  portrait,  that  the  fair  may  know  her, 
And  if  they  meet,  be  ready  to  forego  her : 
For  trust  me,  ladies,  she'd  deform  your  faces, 
And  with  a  single  glance  destroy  the  graces. 
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SPOKEN  AT  NORWICH,  IN  THE  CHARACTER  01 
MRS.  DEBORAH  WOODCOCK,  IN  'LOVE  IN  A 
VILLAGE.' 

After  the  dangers  of  a  long  probation, 
When  Sybil-like,  she's  skill'd  in  penetration ; 
When  she  has  conquerM  each  unruly  passion, 
And  rides  above  the  rocks  that  others  dash  on  ; 
When  deeply  mellow'd  with  reserve  and  rigour; 
When  decent  gravity  adorns  her  fignre, 
Why  an  old  maid,  I  wish  the  wise  would  tell  us, 
Should  be  the  standing  jest  of  flirts  and  fellows? 

In  maxims  sage,  in  eloquence  how  clever ! 
Without  a  subject  she  can  talk — for  ever ! 
Rich  in  old  saws,  can  bring  a  sentence  pat  in, 
And  quote,  upon  occasion,  lawyer's  Latin. 

Set  up  that  toast,  that  culprit,  nobus  corum, 
'Tis  done — and  she's  demolish'd  in  turrorum. 

If  an  old  maid's  a  dragoness  on  duty, 
To  guard  the  golden  fruit  of  ripening  beauty; 
'Tis  right,  for  fear  the  giddy  sex  should  wander, 
To  keep  them  in  restraint  by  decent  slander. 
When  slips  are  made,  'tis  easy  sure  to  find  'em ; 
We  can  detect  before  the  fair  design'd  'em. 

As  for  the  men,  whose  satire  oft  hath  stung  us, 
Many  there  are  that  may  be  rank'd  among  us. 
Law,  with  long  suits  and  busy  mischiefs  laden, 
In  rancour  far  exceeds  the  ancient  maiden. 
'Tis  undenied,  and  the  assertion's  common, 
That  modern  Physic  is  a  mere  old  woman. 
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The  puny  Fop  that  simpers  o'er  his  tea-dish, 
And  cries — '  Indeed — Miss  Deborah's — quite  old 
Of  doubtful  sex,  of  undetermin'd  nature,  [maidish ! 
In  all  respects  is  but  a  virgin  creture.' 

Jesting  apart,  and  moral  truths  adjusting  ! 
There's  nothing  in  the  state  itself  disgusting ; 
Old  maids,  as  well  as  matrons,  bound  in  marriage, 
Are  valued  from  propriety  of  carriage  : 
If  gentle  sense,  if  sweet  discretion  guide  'em, 
It  matters  not,  though  coxcombs  may  deride  'em  j 
And  virtue's  virtue,  be  she  maid  or  wedded, 
A  certain  truth !  say — Deborah  Woodcock  said  it. 


THE  3IUSE  OF  OSSIAN. 

In  fond  romance  let  fancy  reign  creative! 

Valour  among  the  northern  hills  is  native ; 

The  northern  hills,  ('tis  prov'd  by  Ossian's  story,) 

Gave  early  birth  to  Caledonian  glory; 

Nor  could  the  stormy  clime,  with  all  its  rigour, 

Repel,  in  love  or  war,  the  hero's  vigour. 

When  Honour  call'd,  the   youth  disdain'd  to 
ponder, 
And  as  he  fought,  the  favourite  maid  grew  fonder : 
The  brave,  by  Beauty  were  rejected  never, 
For  girls  are  gracious  when  the  lads  are  clever. 

If  the  bold  youth  was  in  the  field  vindictive, 
The  bard,  at  home,  had  every  power  descriptive; 
He  swell'd  the  sacred  song,  enhanc'd  the  story, 
And  rais'd  the  warrior  to  the  skies  of  glory, 
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That  northern  lads  are  still  unconquer'd  fellows, 
The  foes  of  Britain  to  their  cost  can  tell  us ; 
The  sway  of  northern  beauty,  if  disputed, 
Look  round,  ye  infidels !  and  stand  confuted  : 
And  for  your  bards,  the  letter'd  world  have  known 

'em, 
They're  such — The  sacred  Ossian  can't  disown  'em. 

To  prove  a  partial  judgment  does  not  wrong  you, 
And  that  your  usual  candour  reigns  among  you, 
Look  with  indulgence  on  this  crude  endeavour, 
And  stamp  it  with  the  sanction  of  your  favour. 


SPOKEN  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  LADY  TOWNLEY, 
IN  '  THE  PROVOKED  HUSBAND.' 

A  lad\ — let  me  recollect — whose  night  is't? 
No  matter — at  a  circle  the  politest; 
Taste  summons  all  the  satire  she  is  able, 
And  canvasses  my  conduct  to  the  table. 

'  A  wife  reclaim'd,  and  by  a  husband's  rigour,  "^ 
A  wife  with  all  her  appetites  in  vigour  j  > 

Lard!  she  must  make  a  lamentable  figure!  J 

Where  was  her  pride  ?  Of  every  spark  divested, 
To  mend,  because  a  prudish  husband  press'd  it ! 
What !  to  prefer  his  dull  domestic  quiet, 
To  the  dear  scenes  of  hurricane  and  riot  ? 
Parties  disclaim'd,  the  happy  rout  rejected, 
Because  at  ten  she's  by  her  spouse  expected  ? 
Oh  hideous !  how  immensely  out  of  nature ! 
Don't  you,  my  dears,  despise  the  servile  creature?' 
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Prudence,  although  the  company  be  good, 
Is  often  heard,  and  sometimes  understood  : 
Suppose,  to  justify  my  reformation, 
She'd  give  the  circle  this  concise  oration ; — 

*  Ye  giddy  group  of  fashionable  wives, 
That  in  continued  riot  waste  your  lives  ; 
Did  ye  but  see  the  demons  that  descend, 
The  cares  convulsive  that  on  cards  attend ; 
The  midnight  spectres  that  surround  your  chairs, 
(Rage  reddens  here — there  Avarice  despairs) 
You'd  rush  for  shelter,  where  contentment  lies, 
To  the  domestic  blessings  you  despise : 
Or  if  you've  no  regard  to  moral  duty, 
('Tis    trite    but    true) — Quadrille    will    murder 
Beauty.' 

Taste  is  abash'd,  (the  culprit!)  I'm  acquitted, 
They  praise  the  character  they  lately  pitied ; 
They  promise  to  reform — relinquish  play, — 
So  break  the  tables  up  at — break-of-day. 


DESIGNED  TO  BE  SPOKEN  AT  ALNWICK, 

On  resigning  the  Playhouse  to  a  Party  detached  from  the 
Edinburgh  Theatre. 

'To  Alnwick's  lofty  seat,  a  silvan  scene  ! 
To  rising  hills  from  distance  doubly  green, 
Go — (says  the  god  of  Wit,)  my  standard  bear, 


?ar,  -j 
These  are  the  mansions  of  the  great  and  fair,      ( 
Olyn 
thei 


'Tis  my  Olympus  now ;  go,  spread  my  banners  ^ 
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Led  by  fond  hope,  the  pointed  path  we  trace, 
And  thank'd  our  patron  for  the  flowery  place ; 
Here — we  behold  a  gently  waving  wood ! 
There — we  can  gaze  upon  a  wandering  flood ! 
The  landscape  smiles  ! — the  fields  gay  fragrance  } 
Soft  scenes  are  all  around — refreshful  air!  [wear!  > 
Slender  repast  indeed,  and  but  carnelion  fare !    3 

A  troop,  at  certain  times  compell'd  to  shift, 
And  from  their  northern  mountains  turn'd  adrift ; 
By  tyrant-managers  awhile  consign'd 
To  fatten  on  what  forage  they  can  find ; 
With  lawless  force  our  liberty  invades,     [shades; 
And  fain   would  thrust  us  from  these  favourite 
But  we  (since  prejudice  erects  her  scale, 
And  puffs  and  petty  artifice  prevail) 
To  stronger  holds  with  cool  discretion  run, 
And  leave  the  conquerors  to  be — undone. 

With  gratitude,  still   we'll   acknowledge   the 
favours 
So  kindly  indulg'd  to  our  simple  endeavours ; 
To  the  great  and  the  fair,  we  rest  thankfully  debtors, 
And  wish  we  could  say,  we  gave  place  to  our  betters. 


:l 


SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  G ,  AT  HER  BENEFIT. 

Untaught  to  tread  the  Muse's  various  maze, 

And  quite  uupractis'd  in  poetic  lays, 

I'll  tell  my  simple  tale  in  plain  familiar  phrase. 

In  farmer's  yard  I've  seen  a  housewife  stand, 
Peace  in  her  looks,  and  plenty  in  her  hand, 
Dealing  her  friendly  favours  on  the  ground, 
Whilst  all  the  neighbouring  poultry  gather  round. 
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Bold  Chanticleer,  in  shining  plumage  gay, 
Struts  on  before,  and  leads  the  well-known  way  ; 
His  consort  next,  she  guides  his  chattering  train, 
Impatient  to  devour  the  golden  grain  ; 
Next  stalks  the  turkey-cock  above  the  rest, 
With  rosy  gills  and  elevated  chest ; 
The  screaming  goose  and  waddling  duck  come  last, 
Alike  partakers  of  the  free  repast. 

The  breakfast  done,  behold  each  thankless  guest, 
(Some  birds,  like  men,  make  gratitude  a  jest,) 
With  insolence  and  pamper'd  pride  elate, 
Presumes  his  merit  should  provide  him  meat, 
And  thinks  the  hostess  thank'd, — that  he  vouchsafe 
A  linnet,  perching  on  a  neighbouring  tree,  [to  eat. 
The  well-provided  banquet  chanc'd  to  see ; 
She  lights,  and  mingling  with  the  motley  crew, 
Feasted,  as  most  at  free  expense  will  do ; 
Then,  singling  from  the  mercenary  throng, 
Repaid  the  generous  donor  with  a  song. 

Could  well-wrought  numbers  with  my  wish  agree, 
The  grateful  linnet  you'd  behold  in  me ; 
Bat  doom'd  to  silence  from  my  want  of  skill, 
Accept,  kind  Patrons  !  of  a  warm  good  will. 


SPOKEN  EY  A  CHILD  OF  NINE  YEARS  OLD. 

As  the  wise  ones  within  have  assur'd  me  it's  common 
For  chits  of  my  age  to  be  aping  the  woman, 
To  prove  that  I've  talents,  as  well  as  another, 
Good  folks! — I  ran    forward — in    spite   of  my 
mother —  [case  is, 

*  Don't  tell  me,  (says  I)  they  shall  know  how  the 
I'm  not  to  be  check  d  in  my  airs  and  my  graces: 
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I  was  born  a  coquet — and,  by  Goles,  I'm  not  idie  ; 
I  can  ogle  already — look  peevish,  and  bridle  ; 
And  I'll  practise  new  gestures,  each  night  and  each 

morning,  [ing. 

'Gainst  I  reach  to  my  teens — so  I  give  ye  fair  warn- 
Though  I  move  ye  at  present  with  nothing  but 

laughter, 
Look  well  to  your  hearts,  beaux  ! — I'll  swinge  ye 

hereafter.  [bolder, 

Have  patience,  then,  pray;  and,  by  practice  grown 
I'll  promise  to  please,  if  I  live  to  grow  older. 


STANZAS 

SPOKEN  ATA  PLAY  ATTHE  THEATRE  IN  SUNDER- 
LAND, FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  CORSICANS. 

Who  can  behold  with  an  unpitying  eye 
The  glorious  few  (with  patriotic  fire) 

Distrest — invaded — and  resolv'd  to  die, 
Or  keep  their  independent  rights  entire  ? 

Shackled  themselves,  the  servile  Gauls  would  bind 

In  their  ignoble  fetters  half  mankind. 

The  gentle  homage  that  to-night  you've  paid 
To  Freedom,  and  her  ever  sacred  laws ; 

The  humble  offering  at  her  altar  made, 

Prove  that  your  hearts  beat  nobly  in  her  cause. 

All-gracious  Freedom,  O  vouchsafe  to  smile, 

Through  future  ages,  on  this  favourite  isle ! 

Far  may  the  boughs  of  Liberty  expand, 
For  ever  cnltur'd  by  the  brave  and  free  ! 

For  ever  blasted  be  that  impious  hand, 
That  lops  one  branch  from  this  illustrious  tree ! 
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Britons ! — 'tis  yours  to  make  her  verdure  thrive, 
And  keep  the  roots  of  Liberty  alive. 

O,  may  her  rich,  her  ripening  fruits  of  gold, 
Britannia !  bloom  perpetually  for  thee  : 

May  you  ne'er  want  a  dragon,  as  we're  told 
Defended,  once,  the  fam'd  Hesperian  tree! 

A  dragon  fix'd,  for  your  imperial  sake, 

With  anxious  eyes,  eternally  awake. 


EULOGIUM  ON  CHARITY. 

SPOKEN  AT  ALNWICK,  AT  A  CHARITABLE 
BENEFIT-PLAY,  1765. 

To  bid  the  rancour  of  ill-fortune  cease, 
To  tell  Anxiety — I  give  thee  peace  ! 
To  quell  Adversity — or  turn  her  darts ; 
To  stamp  Fraternity  on  generous  hearts  : 
For  these  high  motives,  these  illustrious  ends, 
Celestial  Charity  to-night  descends. 

Soft  are  the  graces  that  adorn  the  maid, 
Softer  than  dew-drops  to  the  sun-burnt  glade ! 
She's  gracious  as  an  unpolluted  stream, 
And  tender  as  a  fond  young  lover's  dream ! 
Pity  and  Peace  precede  her  as  she  flies, 
And  Mercy  beams  benignant  in  her  eyes  ! 
From  her  high  residence,  from  realms  above 
She  comes,  sweet  harbinger  of  heavenly  love  ! 

1  Her  sister's  charms  are  more  than  doubly  bright, 
From  the  kind  cause  that  call'd  her  here  to-night, 
l  Countess  of  Northiunber'and. 
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An  artless  grace  the  conscious  heart  bestows, 
And  on  the  generous  cheek  a  tincture  glows 
More  lovely  than  the  bloom  that  paints  the  ver- 
nal rose. 

The  lofty  pyramid  shall  cease  to  live  ; 
Fleeting  the  praise  such  monuments  cau  give! 
But  Charity,  by  tyrant  Time  rever'd, 
Sweet  Charity,  amidst  his  ruins  spar'd, 
Secures  her  votaries  unblasted  fame, 
And  in  celestial  annals  saves  their  name ! 


EPIGRAMS. 


A  member  of  the  modern  great 

Pass'd  Sawney  with  his  budget ; 
The  peer  was  in  a  car  of  state, 

The  tinker  forc'd  to  trudge  it. 
But  Sawney  shall  receive  the  praise 

His  lordship  would  parade  for ; 
One's  debtor  for  his  dapple  greys, 

And  t'other's  shoes  are  paid  for. 


To  Wasteall,  whose  eyes  were  just  closing  in  death, 

Doll  counted  the  chalks  on  the  door ;    [breath, 
'  In  peace,'  cried  the  wretch,  '  let  me  give  up  my 

And  Fate  will  soon  rub  out  hiy  score.' 
'Come,  bailiffs,' cries  Doll,  '(how  I'll  hamper  this 

Let  the  law  be  no  longer  delay'd,  [cheat !) 

I  never  once  heard  of  that  fellow  call'd  Fate, 

And,  by  G — d,  he  shan't  die  till  I'm  paid.' 


APOLLO — TO    MR.   C F ,  ON   HIS  BEING 

SATIRISED  BY  AN  IGNORANT  PERSON. 

Whether  he's  worth  your  spleen  or  not, 

You've  ask'd  me  to  determine  : 
I  wish  my  friend  a  nobler  lot 

Than  that  of  trampling  vermin. 
A  blockhead  can't  be  worth  our  care, 

Unless  that  we'd  befriend  him  : 
As  you've  some  common  sense  to  spare, 

I'll  pay  what  you  may  lend  him. 
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ON  MR,  CHURCHILL'S  DEATH. 

Says  Tom  to  Richard, '  Churchill's  dead 
Says  Richard,  '  Tom,  you  lie  ; 

Old  Rancour  the  report  hath  spread, 
But  genius  cannot  die.' 


Would  honest  Tom  G- 

The  torture,  the  plague  of  his  life ! 
Pray  tell  him  to  take  down  his  lion  of  gold, 

And  hang  up  his  brazen-fac'd  wife. 


Could  Kate  for  Dick  compose  the  gordian-string, 
The  Tyburn-knot  how  near  the  nuptial  ring! 
A  loving  wife,  obedient  to  her  vows, 
Is  bound  in  duty  to  exalt  her  spouse. 


ON  SEEING  J.  C FT,  ESQ.  ABUSED  IN  A 

NEWSPAPER. 

When  a  wretch  to  public  notice 

Would  a  man  of  worth  defame; 
Wit,  as  threadbare  as  his  coat  is, 

Only  shows  his  want  of  shame. 
Busy,  pert,  unmeaning  parrot ! 

Vilest  of  the  vernal  crews ! 
Go — and  in  your  Grub-street  garret* 

Hang  yourself  and  paltry  muse. 
Pity  too  the  meddling  sinner 

Should  for  hunger  hang  or  drown  ! 
F x,  he  must  not  want  a  dinner, 

Send  the  scribbler  half-a-ci  own. 
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ANACREON. 


Shed  Roses  in  the  sprightly  juice, 
Prepar'd  for  every  social  use! 
So  shall  the  earthly  nectar  prove 
A  draught  for  all-imperial  Jove. 

Ourselves,  with  rosy  chaplets  bound, 
Shall  sing,  and  set  the  goblet  round. 

Thee,  ever  gentle  Rose,  we  greet, 
We  worship  thee,  delicious  sweet ! 
For  though  by  mighty  gods  caress'd, 
You  deign  to  make  us  mortals  blest. 

The  Cupids,  and  the  Graces  fair, 
With  myrtle  sprigs  adorn  their  hair ; 
And  nimbly  strike  celestial  ground, 
Eternal  Roses  blooming  round. 

Bring  us  more  sweets,  ere  these  expire, 
And  reach  me  that  harmonious  lyre  : 
Gay  Bacchus,  Jove's  convivial  son, 
Shall  lead  us  to  his  favourite  tun  ; 
Among  the  sporting  youths  and  maids. 
Beneath  the  Vine's  auspicious  shades, 
For  ever  young— for  ever  gay, 
We'll  dance  the  jovial  hours  away. 
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ANACREON. 

ODE  IX. 

'Tell  me,  (said  I)  my  beauteous  Dove, 
(If  an  embassadress  from  Love,) 
Tell  me,  on  what  soft  errand  sent, 
Thy  gentle  flight  is  this  way  bent  ? 

Ambrosial  sweets  thy  pinions  shed 
As  in  the  quivering  breeze  they  spread  l' 

*  A  message  (says  the  bird)  I  bear 
From  fond  Anacreon  to  the  fair ; 
A  virgin  of  celestial  grace  ! 
The  Venus  of  the  human  race ! 

'  Me,  for  an  hymn  or  amorous  ode, 
The  Paphian  Venus  once  bestow'd 
To  the  sweet  bard ;  for  whom  I'd  fly 
Unwearied  to  the  farthest  sky. 

'  Through  the  soft  air  he  bade  me  glide, 
(See,  to  my  wing  his  billet's  tied,) 
And  told  me  ;twas  his  kind  decree, 
When  I  return'd,  to  set  me  free. 

'  'Twould  prove  me  but  a  simple  bird, 
To  take  Anacreon  at  his  word  : 
Why  should  I  hide  me  in  the  wood, 
Or  search  for  my  precarious  food, 
When  I've  my  master's  leave  to  stand 
Cooing  upon  his  friendly  hand  ; 
When  I  can  be  profusely  fed 
With  crumbs  of  his  ambrosial  bread, 
And,  welcom'd  to  his  nectar  bowl, 
Sip  the  rich  drops  that  fire  the  soul ; 
Till  in  fantastic  rounds  I  spread 
My  fluttering  pinions  o'er  his  head  : 
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Or  if  he  strike  the  trembling  wire, 
I  perch  upon  my  favourite  lyre  ; 
Till  lull'd  into  luxuriant  rest, 
Sleep  steals  upon  my  raptur'd  breast.' 
Go,  stranger— to  your  business — go, 
I've  told  you  all  you  wish'd  to  know  : 
Go,  stranger, — and  I  think  you'll  say, 
This  prattling  Dove's  an  arrant  Jay. 
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ANACREON. 


ODE  XIV. 

Why  did  I  with  Love  engage? 
Why  provoke  his  mighty  rage  ? 

True  it  is  the  wandering  child, 
Met  me  with  an  aspect  mild, 
And  besought  me  like  a  friend, 
At  his  gentle  shrine  to  bend. 
True,  from  my  mistaken  pride 
Due  devotion  was  denied, 
Till  (because  I  would  not  yield) 
Cupid  dar'd  me  to  the  field. 

Now  I'm  in  my  armour  clasp'd, 
Now  the  mighty  lance  is  grasp'd, 
But  an  Achillean  spear 
Would  be  ineffectual  here, 
While  the  poison'd  arrows  fly 
Hot  as  lightning  from  the  sky. 

Wounded,  through  the  woods  I  run, 
Follow'd  still  by  Beauty's  son, 
Arrows  in  malignant  showers, 
Still  the  angry  urchin  pours  j 
Till  exhausting  all  his  store, 
(When  the  quiver  yields  no  more,) 
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See  the  god — a  living  dart, 
Shoots  himself  into  my  heart. 

Freedom  I  must  now  resign  ; 
Victory,  oh  Love  !  is  thine. 
What  can  outward  actions  win 
When  the  battle  burns  within  ? 


ANACREON. 

ODE  XIX. 

Old  Earth,  when  in  a  tippling  vein, 
Drinks  torrents  of  ambrosial  rain, 
Which  the  tall  trees,  bv  heat  opprest, 
Drink  from  her  kind  maternal  breast : 
Lest  angry  Ocean  should  be  dry, 
The  river-gods  their  stores  supply  : 
The  Monarch  of  the  glowing  day 
Drinks  large  potations  from  the  sea  : 
And  the  pale  Empress  of  the  night 
Drinks  from  his  orb  propitious  light : 
All — all  things  drink — abstemious  sage  ! 
Why  should  not  we  our  thirst  assuage  ? 


ANACREON. 

ODE  XXXIII. 


TO  THE  SWALLOW. 


Soon  as  summer  glads  the  sky, 
Hither,  gentle  bird  !  you  fly ; 
And,  with  golden  sunshine  blest, 
Build  your  pretty  plaster'd  nest, 
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When  the  seasons  cease  to  smile, 
(Wing'd  for  Memphis  or  the  Nile,) 
Charming  bird  !  you  disappear 
Till  the  kind  succeeding  year. 

Like  the  swallow,  Love !  depart  j 
Respite  for  awhile  my  heart. 

No ;  he'll  never  leave  his  nest, 
Tyrant  tenant  of  my  breast ! 
There  a  thousand  wishes  try 
On  their  callow  wings  to  fly; 
There  you  may  a  thousand  tell, 
Pertly  peeping  through  the  shell : 
In  a  state  unfinish'd,  rise 
Thousands  of  a  smaller  size. 

Till  their  noisy  chirpings  cease, 
Never  shall  my  heart  have  peace. 

Feather'd  ones  the  younglings  feed, 
Till,  mature,  they're  fit  to  breed ; 
Then,  to  swell  the  crowded  store, 
They  produce  their  thousands  more  : 
Nor  can  mighty  numbers  count 
In  my  breast  their  vast  amount. 


ANACREON. 

ODE  XXXVI. 

Fill  me  that  capacious  cup, 
Fill  it  to  the  margin  up ; 
From  my  veins,  the  thirsty  day 
Quaffs  the  vital  strength  away. 

Let  a  wreath  my  temples  shield, 
Fresh  from  the  enamell'd  field ; 
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These  declining  roses  bow, 
Blasted  by  my  sultry  brow. 

Flowerets,  by  their  friendly  aid, 
From  the  sunbeams  form  a  shade  : 
Let  me  from  my  heart  require, 
(Glowing  with  intense  desire) 
Is  there,  in  the  deepest  grove, 
Shelter  from  the  beams  of  Love  ? 


ANACREON. 

ODE  LV1II. 


As  I  wove  with  wanton  care, 
Fillets  for  a  virgin's  hair, 
Culling  for  my  fond  design, 
What  the  fields  had  fresh  and  fine 
Cupid, — and  I  mark'd  him  well, 
Hid  him  in  a  cowslip  bell ; 
While  he  plum'd  a  pointed  dart, 
Fated  to  inflame  the  heart. 

Glowing  with  malicious  joy, 
Sudden  I  secur'd  the  boy ; 
And,  regardless  of  his  cries, 
Bore  the  little  frighted  prize 
Where  the  mighty  goblet  stood, 
Teeming  with  a  rosy  flood. 

1  Urchin !  (in  my  rage  I  cried) 
What  avails  thy  saucy  pride  ? 
From  thy  busy  vengeance  free, 
Triumph  now  belongs  to  me' 
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Thus— I  drown  thee  in  my  cup ; 
Thus — in  wine,  I  drink  thee  up.' 

Fatal  was  the  nectar'd  draught, 
That  to  murder  Love  I  quaff'd  j 
O'er  my  bosom's  fond  domains, 
Now  the  cruel  tyrant  reigns, 
On  my  heart's  most  tender  strings 
Striking  with  his  wanton  wings: 
I'm  for  ever  doom'd  to  prove 
All  the  insolence  of  Love. 


THE  DANCE. 

ANACREONTIC. 

Hark  !  the  speaking  strings  invite, 
Music  calls  us  to  delight : 
See !  the  maids  in  measures  move, 
Winding  like  the  maze  of  love. 
As  they  mingle,  madly  gay, 
Sporting  Hebe  leads  the  way. 

On  each  glowing  cheek  is  spread 
Rosy  Cupid's  native  red  ; 
And  from  every  sparkling  eye, 
Pointed  darts  at  random  fly  ! 
'Love  and  active  youth  advance 
Foremost  in  the  sprightly  dance. 

As  the  magic  numbers  rise, 
Through  my  veins  the  poison  flies ; 
Raptures,  not  to  be  exprest, 
Revel  in  my  throbbing  breast. 
Jocund  as  we  beat  the  ground, 
Love  and  Harmony  go  round. 
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Every  maid  (to  crown  his  bliss) 
Gives  her  youth  a  rosy  kiss ; 
Such  a  kiss  as  might  inspire 
Thrilling  raptures — soft  desire  : 
Such  Adonis  might  receive, 
Such  the  queen  of  Beauty  gave, 
When  the  couquer'd  goddess  strove 
(In  the  conscious  myrtle  grove) 
To  inflame  the  boy  with  love. 

Let  not  Pride  our  sports  restrain, 
Banish  hence  the  prude,  Disdain  ! 
Think — ye  virgins,  if  you're  coy, 
Think — ye  rob  yourselves  of  joy ; 
Every  moment  you  refuse, 
So  much  ecstasy  you  lose  : 
Think — how  fast  these  moments  fly  : 
If  you  should  too  long  deny, 
Love  and  Beauty  both  will  die. 


HORACE, 

ODE  X.    BOOK  IV. 


Chloe,  my  most  tender  care, 
Always  coy,  and  always  fair, 
Should  unwish'd-for  languor  spread 
O'er  that  beauteous  white  and  red  ; 
Should  these  locks,  that  sweetly  play 
Down  these  shoulders,  fall  away, 
And  that  lovely  bloom,  that  glows 
Fairer  than  the  fairest  rose, 
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Should  it  fade — and  leave  thy  face 
Spoil'd  of  every  killing  grace ; 
Should  your  glass  the  charge  betray, 
Thus,  ray  fair,  you'd  weeping  say — 
*  Cruel  gods  !  does  beauty  fade? 
Now  warm  desires  my  breast  invade  ; 
And  why,  while  blooming  youth  did  glow, 
Was  this  heart  as  cold  as  snow  !' 


SAPPHO'S  HYMN  TO  VENUS. 


Hail  !  (with  eternal  beauty  blest, 
O'er  heaven  and  earth  ador'd !) 
Hail,  Venus !  'tis  thy  slave's  request, 
Her  peace  may  be  restor'd  : 
Break  the  fond  bonds,  remove  the  rankling  smart, 
And  bid  thy  tyrant-son  from  Sappho's  soul  depart. 

Once  you  descended,  queen  of  Love, 

At  Sappho's  bold  desire, 
From  the  high  roofs  of  sacred  Jove, 
Thy  ever-glorious  sire ! 
I  saw  thy  dusky-pinion'd  sparrows  bear 
Thy  chariot,  rolling  light  through  the  rejoicing  air. 

No  transient  visit  you  design'd, 

Your  wanton  birds  depart ; 
And  with  a  look  divinely  kind, 
That  sooth'd  my  fluttering  heart : 
1  Sappho,  say  you,  *vhat  sorrow  breaks  thy  rest  ? 
How  can  I  give  relief  to  thy  conflicting  breast? 
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'  Is  there  a  youth  severely  coy, 
My  favourites ould  subdue  ? 
Or  has  she  lost  some  wandering  boy, 
To  plighted  vows  untrue  ? 
Spread  thy  soft  nets,  the  rambler  shall  return, 
And  with  new  lighted  flames,  more  fond,  more 
fiercely  burn. 

*  Thy  profFer'd  gifts  though  he  deride, 

And  scorn  thy  glowing  charms, 
Soon  shall  his  every  art  be  tried 
To  win  thee  to  his  arms  : 
Though  he  be  now  as  cold  as  virgin  snow, 
The  victim,  in  his  turn,  shall  like  rous'd-flitua  glow.' 

*  Thee,  goddess,  I  again  invoke, 

These  mad  desires  remove ! 
Again  I've  felt  the  furious  stroke 
Of  irresistless  Love : 
Bid  gentle  peace  to  Sappho's  breast  return, 
Or  make  the  youth  she  loves  with  mutual  ardour 
burn. 
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VISIONS  IN  VERSE. 


AN 

EPISTLE  TO  THE  READER. 

Authors,  you  know,  of  greatest  fame, 

Through  modesty  suppress  their  name ; 

And  would  you  wish  me  to  reveal 

What  these  superior  wits  conceal? 

Forego  the  search,  my  curious  friend, 

And  husband  time  to  better  end. 

All  my  ambition  is,  I  own, 

To  profit  and  to  please  unknown ; 

Like  streams  supplied  from  springs  below, 

Which  scatter  blessings  as  they  flow. 

Were  you  diseased,  or  press'd  with  pain, 
Straight  you'd  apply  to  Warwick-Lane1 ; 
The  thoughtful  doctor  feels  your  pulse, 
(No  matter  whether  Mead  or  Hulse) 
Writes— Arabic  to  you  and  me, — 
Then  signs  his  hand,  and  takes  his  fee. 
Now,  should  the  sage  omit  his  name, 
Would  not  the  cure  remain  the  same  ? 
Not  but  physicians  sign  their  bill, 
Or  when  they  cure,  or  when  they  kill. 

1  College  of  Physicians. 
B 


6  EPISTLE  TO  THE  READER, 

'Tis  often  known  the  mental  race 
Their  fond  ambitious  sires  disgrace. 
Dar'd  I  avow  a  parent's  claim, 
Critics  might  sneer,  and  friends  might  blame, 
This  dangerous  secret  let  me  hide, 
I'll  tell  you  every  thing  beside. 
Not  that  it  boots  the  world  a  tittle, 
Whether  the  Author's  big  or  little ; 
Or  whether  fair,  or  black,  or  brown  : 
No  writer's  hue  concerns  the  town. 

I  pass  the  silent  rural  hour, 
No  slave  to  wealth,  no  tool  to  pow'r. 
My  mansion's  warm,  and  very  neat ; 
You'd  say,  a  pretty  snug  retreat. 
My  rooms  no  costly  paintings  grace. 
The  humbler  print  supplies  their  place. 
Behind  the  house  my  garden  lies, 
And  opens  to  the  southern  skies  : 
The  distant  hills  gay  prospects  yield, 
And  plenty  smiles  in  every  field. 

The  faithful  mastiff  is  my  guard, 
The  feather'd  tribes  adorn  my  yard ; 
Alive  my  joy,  my  treat  when  dead, 
And  their  soft  plumes  improve  my  bed. 

My  cow  rewards  me  all  she  can  ; 
(Brutes  leave  ingratitude  to  man !) 
She,  daily  thankful  to  her  lord, 
Crowns  with  nectareous  sweets  my  board. 
Am  I  diseas'd  ? — the  cure  is  known  ; 
Her  sweeter  juices  mend  my  own. 

I  love  my  house,  and  seldom  roam  ; 
Few  visits  please  me  more  than  home, 
I  pity  that  unhappy  elf 
Who  loves  all  company  but  self, 
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By  idle  passions  borne  away 
To  opera,  masquerade,  or  play  ; 
Fond  of  those  hives  where  Folly  reigns, 
And  Britain's  peers  receive  her  chains ; 
Where  the  pert  virgin  slights  a  name, 
And  scorns  to  redden  into  shame. 
But  know,  my  fair,  (to  whom  belong 
The  poet  and  his  artless  song) 
When  female  cheeks  refuse  to  glow, 
Farewell  to  virtue  here  below. 
Our  sex  is  lost  to  every  rule, 
Our  sole  distinction,  knave  or  fool. 
'Tis  to  your  innocence  we  ran  ; 
Save  us,  ye  fair,  or  we're  undone  : 
Maintain  your  modesty  and  station, 
So  women  shall  preserve  the  nation. 

Mothers,  'tis  said,  in  days  of  old 
Esteem'd  their  girls  more  choice  than  gold  : 
Too  well  a  daughter's  worth  they  knew, 
To  make  her  cheap  by  public  view  : 
(Few,  who  their  diamonds'  value  weigh, 
Expose  those  diamonds  every  day) 
Then,  if  Sir  Plume  drew  near,  and  smil'd, 
The  parent  trembled  for  her  child  : 
The  first  advance  alarm'd  her  breast ; 
And  Fancy  pictur'd  all  the  rest. 
But  now  no  mother  fears  a  foe, 
No  daughter  shudders  at  a  beau. 

Pleasure  is  all  the  reigning  theme, 
Our  noon-day  thought,  our  midnight-dream. 
In  Folly's  chase  our  youths  engage, 
And  shameless  crowds  of  tottering  age. 
The  die,  the  dance,  the'  intemperate  bowl, 
With  various  charms  engross  the  soul. 
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Are  gold,  fame,  health,  the  terras  of  vice  I 
The  frantic  tribes  shall  pay  the  price. 
But  though  to  ruin  post  they  run, 
They'll  think  it  hard  to  be  undone. 

Do  not  arraign  my  want  of  taste, 
Or  sight  to  ken  where  joys  are  plac'd : 
They  widely  err,  who  think  me  blind, 
And  I  disclaim  a  stoic's  mind. 
Like  yours  are  my  sensations  quite ; 
I  only  strive  to  feel  aright. 
My  joys,  like  streams,  glide  gently  by, 
Though  small  their  channel,  never  dry; 
Keep  a  still,  even,  fruitful  wave, 
And  bless  the  neighbouring  meads  they  lave. 

My  fortune  (for  I'll  mention  all, 
And  more  than  you  dare  tell)  is  small; 
Yet  every  friend  partakes  my  store, 
And  Want  goes  smiling  from  my  door. 
Will  forty  shillings  warm  the  breast 
Of  worth  or  industry  distress'd? 
This  sum  I  cheerfully  impart ; 
'Tis  fourscore  pleasures  to  my  heart : 
And  you  may  make,  by  means  like  these, 
Five  talents  ten,  whene'er  you  please. 
'Tis  true, my  little  purse  grows  light; 
But  then  I  sleep  so  sweet  at  night! 
This  grand  specific  will  prevail, 
When  all  the  doctor's  opiates  fail. 

You  ask,  what  party  I  pursue  ? 
Perhaps  you  mean,  \  Whose  fool  are  you?' 
The  names  of  party  I  detest, 
Badges  of  slavery  at  best! 
I've  too  much  grace  to  play  the  knave, 
And  too  much  pride  to  turn  a  slave. 
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I  love  my  country  from  my  soul, 
And  grieve  when  knaves  or  fools  control. 
I'm  pleas'd,  when  vice  and  folly  smart, 
Or  at  the  gibbet  or  the  cart : 
Yet  always  pity,  where  I  can, 
Abhor  the  guilt,  but  mourn  the  man. 

Now  the  religion  of  your  poet — 
Does  not  this  little  preface  show  it? 
My  Visions  if  you  scan  with  care, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  you'll  find  it  there. 
And  if  my  actions  suit  my  song, 
You  can't  iu  conscience  think  me  wrong. 


L 

SLANDER. 

NSCRIBEI)  TO  MISS 


My  lovely  girl,  I  write  for  you ; 
And  pray  believe  my  Visions  true  : 
They'll  form  your  mind  to  every  grace ; 
They'll  add  new  beauties  to  your  face : 
And  when  old  age  impairs  your  prime, 
You'll  triumph  o'er  the  spoils  of  time. 

Childhood  and  youth  engage  my  pen, 
'Tis  labour  lost  to  talk  to  men. 
Youth  may,  perhaps,  reform,  when  wrong; 
Age  will  not  listen  to  my  song. 
He  who  at  fifty  is  a  fool, 
Is  far  too  stubborn  grown  for  school. 

What  is  that  vice  which  still  prevails, 
When  almost  every  passion  fails ; 
Which  with  our  very  dawn  begun, 
Nor  ends,  but  with  our  setting  sun ; 
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Which,  like  a  noxious  weed,  can  spoil 
The  fairest  flowers,  and  choke  the  soil  ? 
'Tis  Slander, — and,  with  shame  I  own, 
The  vice  of  human  kind  alone. 

Be  Slander  then  my  leading  dream, 
Though  you're  a  stranger  to  the  theme : 
Thy  softer  breast,  and  honest  heart, 
Scorn  the  defamatory  art; 
Thy  soul  asserts  her  native  skies, 
Nor  asks  Detraction's  wings  to  rise  j 
In  foreign  spoils  let  others  shine, 
Intrinsic  excellence  is  thine. 
The  bird,  in  peacock's  plumes  who  shone, 

Could  plead  no  merit  of  her  own  : 

The  silly  theft  betray'd  her  pride, 

And  spoke  her  poverty  beside. 

The'  insidious  slandering  thief  is  worse 

Than  the  poor  rogue  who  steals  your  purse. 

Say,  he  purloins  your  glittering  store; 

Who  takes  your  gold,  takes  '  trash' — no  more 

Perhaps  he  pilfers — to  be  fed — 

Ah !  guiltless  wretch,  who  steals  for  bread ! 

But  the  dark  villain,  who  shall  aim 

To  blast,  my  fair!  thy  spotless  name, 

He'd  steal  a  precious  gem  away, 

Steal  what  both  Indies  can't  repay  ! 

Here  the  strong  pleas  of  want  are  vain, 

Or  the  more  impious  pleas  of  gain : 

No  sinking  family  to  save ! 

No  gold  to  glut  the'  insatiate  knave! 
Improve  the  hint  of  Shakspeare's  tongue, 

'Twas  thus  immortal  Shakspeare '  sung : 

»  Othello. 
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And  tmst  the  bard's  unerring  rule, 
For  Nature  was  that  poets  school. 

As  I  was  nodding  in  my  chair, 
I  saw  a  rueful  wild  appear: 
No  verdure  met  my  aching  sight, 
But  hemlock,  and  cold  aconite: 
Two  very  poisonous  plants,  'tis  true, 
But  not  so  bad  as  vice  to  you. 

The  dreary  prospect  spread  around! 
Deep  snow  had  whiten'd  all  the  ground ! 
A  black  and  barren  mountain  nigh, 
ExpcVd  to  every  friendless  sky  ! 
Here  foul-mouth'd  Slander  lay  reclin'd, 
Her  snaky  tresses  hiss'd  behind  : 
*■  A  bloated  toad-stool  rais'd  her  head, 
The  plumes  of  ravens  were  her  bed2:' 
She  fed  upon  the  viper's  brood, 
And  slak'd  her  impious  thirst  with  blood. 

The  rising  sun  and  western  ray 
Were  witness  to  her  distant  sway. 
The  tyrant  cla'm'd  a  mightier  host 
Than  the  proud  Persian  e'er  could  boast. 
No  conquest  grac'd  Darius'  son 3 ; 
By  his  own  numbers  half  undone ! 
Success  attended  Slander's  pow'r, 
She  reap'd  fresh  laurels  every  hour. 
Her  troops  a  deeper  scarlet  wore 
Than  ever  armies  knew  before. 

2  Garth's  Dispensary. 

l  Xerxes,  King  of  Persia,  and  son  of  Darius.  lie  invaded 
Greece  with  an  army  consisting  of  more  than  a  million  of 
men  (some  say  more  than  two  millions),  who,  together  with 
their  caule,  perished  in  great  measure  through  the  inability  of 
the  countries  to  snpp'.y  such  a  vast  host  with  provision. 
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No  plea  diverts  the  fury's  rage, 
The  fury  spares  nor  sex  nor  age. 
E'en  merit,  with  destructive  charms, 
Provokes  the  vengeance  of  her  arms. 

Whene'er  the  tyrant  sounds  to  war, 
Her  canker'd  trump  is  heard  afar. 
Pride,  with  a  heart  unknown  to  yield, 
Commands  in  chief,  and  guides  the  field. 
He  stalks  with  vast  gigantic  stride, 
And  scatters  fear  and  ruin  wide. 
So  the  impetuous  torrents  sweep 
At  once  whole  nations  to  the  deep. 

Revenge,  that  base  Hesperian  4,  known 
A  chief  support  of  Slander's  throne, 
Amidst  the  bloody  crowd  is  seen, 
And  treachery  brooding  in  his  mien ; 
The  monster  often  chang'd  his  gait, 
But  mar  jh'd  resolv'd  and  fix'd  as  fate. 
Thus  the  fell  kite,  whom  hunger  stings, 
Now  slowly  moves  his  outstretch'd  wings; 
Now  swift  as  lightning  bears  away, 
And  darts  upon  his  trembling  prey. 

Envy  commands  a  secret  band, 
With  sword  and  poison  in  her  hand  : 
Around  her  haggard  eye-balls  roll ; 
A  thousand  fiends  possess  her  soul. 
The  artful,  unsuspected  sprite 
With  fatal  aim  attacks  by  night. 
Her  troops  advance  with  silent  tread, 
And  stab  the  hero  in  his  bed ; 


4  ITesperia  includes  Italy  as  well  as  Spain,  and  (lie  inh.i- 
liitants  of  botli  are  remarkable  for  their  revengeful  disposi- 
tion. 
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Or  shoot  the  wing'd  malignant  lie, 
And  female  honours  pine  and  die. 
So  prowling  wolves,  when  darkness  reigns, 
Intent  on  murder  scour  the  plains; 
Approach  the  folds,  where  lambs  repose, 
Whose  guileless  breasts  suspect  no  foes ; 
The  savage  gluts  his  fierce  desires, 
And  bleating  innocence  expires. 

Slander  smii'd  horribly,  to  view 
How  wide  her  daily  conquests  grew : 
Around  the  crowded  levees  wait, 
Like  oriental  slaves  of  state: 
Of  either  sex  whole  armies  press'd, 
But  chiefly  of  the  fair  and  best. 

Is  it  a  breach  of  friendship's  law 
To  say  what  female  friends  I  saw  ? 
Slander  assumes  the  idol's  part, 
And  claims  the  tribute  of  the  heart. 
The  best,  in  some  unguarded  hour, 
Have  bow'd  the  knee,  and  own'd  her  pow'r. 
Then  let  the  poet  not  reveal 
"What  candour  wishes  to  conceal. 

If  I  beheld  some  faulty  fair, 
Much  worse  delinquents  crowded  there; 
Prelates  in  sacred  lawn  I  saw, 
Grave  physic,  and  loquacious  law ; 
Courtiers,  like  summer-flies,  abound  ; 
And  hungry  poets  swarm  around. 
But  now  my  partial  story  ends, 
And  makes  my  females  full  amends. 

If  Albion's  isle  such  dreams  fulfils, 
Tis  Albion's  isle  which  cures  these  ills ; 
Fertile  of  every  worth  and  grace, 
Which  warm  the  heart,  and  flush  the  face. 
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Fancy  disclos'd  a  smiling  train 
Of  British  nymphs,  that  tripp'd  the  plain: 
Good-nature  first,  a  silvan  queen, 
Attir'd  in  robes  of  cheerful  green: 
A  fair  and  smiling  virgin  she! 
With  every  charm  that  shines  in  thee. 
Prudence  assum'd  the  chief  command, 
And  bore  a  mirror  in  her  hand  ; 
Grey  was  the  matron's  head  by  age, 
Her  mind  by  long  experience  sage  ; 
Of  every  distant  ill  afraid, 
And  anxious  for  the  simpering  maid. 
The  Graces  danc'd  before  the  fair ; 
And  white-rob'd  Innocence  was  there. 
The  trees  with  golden  fruits  were  crown'd, 
And  rising  flowers  adorn'd  the  ground ; 
The  sun  displayed  each  brighter  ray, 
And  shone  in  all  the  pride  of  day. 

When  Slander  sicken'd  at  the  sight, 
And  skulk'd  away  to  shun  the  light. 
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Hear,  ye  fair  mothers  of  our  isle! 

Nor  scorn  your  poet's  homely  style. 

What  though  my  thoughts  be  quaint  or  new, 

I'll  warrant  that  my  doctrine's  true  : 

Or  if  my  sentiments  be  old, 

Remember,  truth  is  sterling  gold. 

You  judge  it  of  important  weight, 
To  keep  your  rising  offspring  straight : 
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For  this  such  anxious  moments  feel, 
And  ask  the  friendly  aids  of  steel: 
For  this  import  the  distant  cane, 
Or  slay  the  monarch  of  the  main. 
And  shall  the  soul  be  warp'd  aside 
By  passion,  prejudice,  and  pride? 
Deformity  of  heart  I  call 
The  worst  deformity  of  all. 
Your  cares  to  body  are  confiu'd, 
Few  fear  obliquity  of  mind. 
Why  not  adorn  the  better  part? 
This  is  a  nobler  theme  for  art. 
For  what  is  form,  or  what  is  face, 
But  the  soul's  index,  or  its  case? 

Now  take  a  simile  at  hand, 
Compare  the  mental  soil  to  land. 
Shall  fields  be  till'd  with  annual  care, 
And  minds  lie  fallow  every  year? 
O  !  since  the  crop  depends  on  you, 
Give  them  the  culture  which  is  due  : 
Hoe  every  weed,  and  dress  the  soil, 
So  harvest  shall  repay  your  toil. 

If  human  minds  resemble  trees, 
(As  every  moralist  agrees) 
Prune  all  the  stragglers  of  your  vine, 
Then  shall  the  purple  clusters  shine. 
The  gard'ner  knows,  that  fruitful  life 
Demands  his  salutary  knife  : 
For  every  wild  luxuriant  shoot, 
Or  robs  the  bloom,  or  starves  the  fruit. 

A  satirist '  in  Roman  times, 
When  Rome,  like  Britain,  groan'd  with  crimes, 

1  Persius. 
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Asserts  it  for  a  sacred  truth, 
That  pleasures  are  the  bane  of  youth  : 
That  sorrows  such  pursuits  attend, 
Or  such  pursuits  in  sorrows  end  : 
That  all  the  wild  adventurer  gains 
Are  perils,  penitence,  and  pains. 

Approve,  ye  fair,  the  Roman  page, 
And  bid  your  sons  revere  the  sage ; 
In  study  spend  their  midnight  oil, 
And  string  their  nerves  by  manly  toil. 
Thus  shall  they  grow  like  Temple  wise, 
Thus  future  Lockes  and  Newtons  rise ; 
Or  hardy  chiefs  to  wield  the  lance, 
And  save  us  from  the  chains  of  France. 
Yes,  bid  your  sons  betimes  forego 
Those  treacherous  paths  where  Pleasures  grow ; 
Where  the  young  mind  is  Folly's  slave, 
Where  every  virtue  finds  a  grave. 

Let  each  bright  character  be  nam'd, 
For  wisdom  or  for  valour  famVi : 
Are  the  dear  youths  to  science  prone? 
Tell,  how  the'  immortal  Bacon  shone! 
Who,  leaving  meaner  joys  to  kings, 
Soar'd  high  on  contemplation's  wings; 
Rang'd  the  fair  fields  of  nature  o'er, 
Where  never  mortal  trod  before : 
Bacon  !  whose  vast  capacious  plan 
Bespoke  him  angel  more  than  man  ! 

Does  love  of  martial  fame  inspire  ? 
Cherish,  ye  fair,  the  generous  fire ; 
Teach  them  to  spurn  inglorious  rest, 
And  rouse  the  hero  in  their  breast : 
Paint  Cressy's  vanquish'd  field  anew, 
Their  souls  shall  kindle  at  the  view ; 
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Resolv'd  to  conquer  or  to  fall, 
When  Liberty  and  Britain  call. 
Thus  shall  they  rule  the  crimson  plain, 
Or  hurl  their  thunders  through  the  main ; 
Gain  with  their  blood,  nor  grudge  the  cost, 
What  their  degenerate  sires  have  lost : 
The  laurel  thus  shall  grace  their  brow, 
As  Churchill's  once,  or  Warren's  now. 

One  summer-evening  as  I  stray'd 
Along  the  silent  moonlight  glade, 
With  these  reflections  in  my  breast ; 
Beneath  an  oak  I  sunk  to  rest  j 
A  gentle  slumber  intervenes, 
And  fancy  dress'd  instructive  scenes. 

Methought  a  spacious  road  I  spied, 
And  stately  trees  adorn'd  its  side ; 
Frequented  by  a  giddy  crowd 
Of  thoughtless  mortals,  vain  and  loud ; 
Who  tripp'd  with  jocund  heel  along, 
And  bade  me  join  their  smiling  throng. 

I  straight  obey'd — Persuasion  hung 
Like  honey  on  the  speaker's  tongue. 
A  cloudless  sun  improv'd  the  day, 
And  pinks  and  roses  strew'd  our  way. 

Now  as  our  journey  we  pursue, 
A  beauteous  fabric  rose  to  view, 
A  stately  dome,  and  sweetly  grac'd 
With  every  ornament  of  taste. 
This  structure  was  a  female's  claim, 
And  Pleasure  was  tlie  monarch's  name. 

The  hall  we  enter'd  uncontrol'd, 
And  saw  the  queen  enthron'd  on  gold  j 
Arabian  sweets  perfum'd  the  ground, 
And  laughing  Cupids  flutter'd  round  > 
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A  flowing  vest  adorn'd  the  fair, 

And  flowery  chaplets  wreath'd  her  hair : 

Fraud  taught  the  queen  a  thousand  wiles, 

A  thousand  soft  insidious  smiles ; 

Love  taught  her  lisping  tongue  to  speak, 

And  form'd  the  dimple  in  her  cheek  j 

The  lily  and  the  damask  rose, 

The  tincture  of  her  face  compose ; 

Nor  did  the  god  of  Wit  disdain 

To  mingle  with  the  shining  train. 

Her  votaries  flock  from  various  parts, 
And  chiefly  youth  resign'd  their  hearts ; 
The  old  in  sparing  numbers  press'd, 
But  awkward  devotees  at  best. 

"  Now  let  us  range  at  large,  (we  cried) 
Through  all  the  garden's  boasted  pride." 
Here  jasmines  spread  the  silver  flow'r, 
To  deck  the  wall,  or  weave  the  bow'r; 
The  woodbines  mix  in  amorous  play, 
And  breathe  their  fragrant  lives  away. 
Here  rising  myrtles  form  a  shade, 
There  roses  blush,  and  scent  the  glade. 
The  orange,  with  a  vernal  face, 
Wears  every  rich  autumnal  grace  : 
While  the  young  blossoms  here  unfold, 
There  shines  the  fruit,  like  pendent  gold. 
Citrons  their  balmy  sweets  exhale, 
And  triumph  in  the  distant  gale. 
Now  fountains,  murmuring  to  the  song, 
Roll  their  translucent  streams  along. 
Through  all  the  aromatic  groves, 
The  faithful  turtles  coo  their  loves. 
The  lark  ascending  pours  his  notes, 
And  linnets  swell  their  rapturous  throats. 
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Pleasure,  imperial  fair!  how  gay 
Thy  empire,  and  how  wide  thy  sway  f 
Enchanting  queen  !  how  soft  thy  reign  ! 
How  man,  fond  man !  implores  thy  chain  ! 
Yet  thine  each  meretricious  art, 
That  weakens,  and  corrupts  the  heart. 
The  childish  toys  and  wanton  page 
Which  sink  and  prostitute  the  stage  ! 
The  masquerade,  that  just  offence 
To  virtue,  and  reproach  to  sense  ! 
The  midnight  dance,  the  mantling  howl, 
And  all  that  dissipate  the  soul ; 
All  that  to  ruin  man  combine, 
Yes,  specious  harlot,  all  are  thine  ! 

Whence  sprung  the'  accursed  lust  of  play, 
Which  beggars  thousands  in  a  day? 
Speak,  sorceress,  speak  !  (for  thou  canst  tell) 
Who  call'd  the  treacherous  card  from  hell? 
Now  man  profanes  his  reasoning  pow'rs, 
Profanes  sweet  friendship's  sacred  hours ; 
Abandon'd  to  inglorious  ends, 
And  faithless  to  himself  and  friends  ; 
A  dupe  to  eveiy  artful  knave, 
To  every  abject  wish  a  slave  : 
But  who  against  himself  combines, 
Abets  his  enemy's  designs. 
When  Rapine  meditates  a  blow, 
He  shares  the  guilt  who  aids  the  foe. 
Is  man  a  thief  who  steals  my  pelf? 
How  great  his  theft,  who  robs  himself? 
Is  man,  who  gulls  his  friend,  a  cheat  ? 
How  heinous  then  is  self-deceit! 
Is  murder  justly  deem'd  a  crime  ? 
How  black  his  guilt,  who  murders  time  ! 
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Should  custom  plead,  as  custom  will, 

Grand  precedents  to  palliate  ill ; 

Shall  modes  and  forms  avail  with  me, 

When  Reason  disavows  the  plea? 

Who  games,  is  felon  of  his  wealth, 

His  time,  his  liberty,  his  health. 

Virtue  forsakes  his  sordid  mind, 

And  Honour  scorns  to  stay  behind. 

From  man  when  these  bright  cherubs  part, 

Ah !  what's  the  poor  deserted  heart  ? 

A  savage  wild  that  shocks  the  sight, 

Or  chaos,  and  impervious  night! 

Each  generous  principle  destroy'd, 

And  demons  crowd  the  frightful  void ! 

Shall  Siam's  elephant  supply 
The  baneful  desolating  die? 
Against  the  honest  silvan's  will, 
You  taught  his  ivory  tusk  to  kill. 
Heaven,  fond  its  favours  to  dispense, 
Gave  him  that  weapon  for  defence. 
That  weapon,  for  his  guard  design'd, 
You  render'd  fatal  to  mankind. 
He  plan'd  no  death  for  thoughtless  youth ; 
You  gave  the  venom  to  his  tooth. 
Blush,  tyrant,  blush ;  for  oh !  'tis  true 
That  no  fell  serpent  bites  like  you. 

The  guests  were  order'd  to  depart, 
Reluctance  sat  on  every  heart : 
A  porter  show'd  a  different  door, 
Not  the  fair  portal  known  before ! 
The  gates,  methought,  were  open'd  wide, 
The  crowds  descended  in  a  tide. 
But  oh !  ye  heavens,  what  vast  surprise 
Struck  the  adventurers'  frighted  eyes  I 
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A  barren  heath  before  us  lay, 

And  gathering  clouds  obscur'd  the  day ; 

The  darkness  rose  in  smoky  spires ; 

The  lightnings  tlash'd  their  livid  fires : 

Loud  peals  of  thunder  rent  the  air, 

While  Vengeance  chilPd  our  hearts  with  fear. 

Five  ruthless  tyrants  sway'd  the  plain, 
And  triumph'd  o'er  the  mangled  slain. 
Here  sat  Distaste,  with  sickly  mien, 
And  more  than  half-devour'd  with  spleen : 
There  stood  Remorse,  with  thought  oppress'd, 
And  vipers  feeding  on  his  breast  : 
Then  Want,  dejected,  pale,  and  thin, 
With  bones  just  starting  through  his  skin ; 
A  ghastly  fiend ! — and  close  behind 
Disease,  his  aching  head  reclin'd ! 
His  everlasting  thirst  confess'd 
The  fires  which  rag'd  within  his  breast : 
Death  clos'd  the  train !  the  hideous  form 
Smil'd  unrelenting  in  the  storm : 
When  straight  a  doleful  shriek  was  heard ; — 
I  woke — The  vision  disappear'd. 

Let  not  the  unexperienc'd  boy 
Deny  that  Pleasures  will  destroy ; 
Or  say  that  dreams  are  vain  and  wild, 
Like  fairy-tales,  to  please  a  child. 
Important  hints  the  wise  may  reap 
From  sallies  of  the  soul  in  sleep. 
And,  since  there's  meaning  in  my  dream, 
The  moral  merits  your  esteem. 
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III. 

HEALTH. 

Attend  ray  Visions,  thoughtless  youths! 
Ere  long  you'll  think  them  weighty  truths : 
Prudent  it  were  to  think  so  now  ; 
Ere  age  has  silver'd  o'er  your. brow  : 
For  he,  who  at  his  early  years 
Has  sown  in  vice,  shall  reap  in  tears. 
If  folly  has  possess'd  his  prime, 
Disease  shall  gather  strength  in  time ; 
Poison  shall  rage  in  every  vein, — 
Nor  penitence  dilute  the  stain  : 
And  when  each  hour  shall  urge  his  fate, 
Thought,  like  the  doctor,  comes  too  late. 

The  subject  of  my  song  is  Health, 
A  good  superior  far  to  wealth. 
Can  the  young  mind  distrust  its  worth  ? 
Consult  the  monarchs  of  the  earth  : 
Imperial  czars  and  sultans  own 
No  gem  so  bright,  that  decks  their  throne  : 
Each  for  tliis  pearl  his  crown  would  quit, 
And  turn  a  rustic,  or  a  cit. 

Mark,  though  the  blessing's  lost  with  ease, 
'Tis  not  recover'd  when  you  please. 
Say  not  that  gruels  shall  avail, 
For  salutary  gruels  fail. 
Say  not,  Apollo's  sons  succeed, 
Apollo's  son  is  Egypt's '  reed. 
How  fruitless  the  physician's  skill, 
How  vain  the  penitential  pill, 

1  In  allusion  to  2  Kings  xviii.  31. 
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The  marble  monuments  proclaim, 
The  humbler  turf  confirms  the  same ! 
Prevention  is  the  better  cure, 
So  says  the  proverb,  and  'tis  sure. 

Would  you  extend  your  narrow  span, 
And  make  the  most  of  life  you  can ; 
Would  you,  when  med'cines  cannot  save, 
Descend  with  ease  into  the  grave ; 
Calmly  retire,  like  evening  light, 
And  cheerful  bid  the  world  good-night? 
Let  temperance  constantly  preside, 
Our  best  physician,  friend,  and  guide ! 
Would  you  to  wisdom  make  pretence, 
Proud  to  be  thought  a  man  of  sense  ? 
Let  Temperance  (always  friend  to  fame) 
With  steady  hand  direct  your  aim ; 
Or,  like  an  archer  in  the  dark, 
Your  random  shaft  will  miss  the  mark : 
For  they  who  slight  her  golden  rules, 
In  wisdom's  volume  stand  for  fools. 

But  morals,  unadorn'd  by  art, 
Are  seldom  known  to  reach  the  heart. 
I'll  therefore  strive  to  raise  my  theme 
With  all  the  scenery  of  dream. 

Soft  were  my  slumbers,  sweet  my  rest, 
Such  as  the  infant's  on  the  breast; 
When  Fancy,  ever  on  the  wing, 
And  fruitful  as  the  genial  spring, 
Presented,  in  a  blaze  of  light, 
A  new  creation  to  my  sight. 

A  rural  landscape  I  descried, 
Dress'd  in  the  robes  of  summer  pride ; 
The  herds  adorn'd  the  sloping  hills, 
That  glitter'd  with  their  tinkling  rills; 
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Below  the  fleecy  mothers  stray'd, 

And  round  their  sportive  lambkins  play'd. 

Nigh  to  a  murmuring  brook  I  saw 
An  humble  cottage  thatch'd  with  straw  j 
Behind,  a  garden  that  supplied 
All  things  for  use,  and  none  for  pride : 
Beauty  prevail'd  through  every  part, 
But  more  of  nature  than  of  art. 

Hail,  thou  sweet,  calm,  unenvied  seat ! 
I  said,  and  bless'd  the  fair  retreat : 
Here  would  I  pass  my  remnant  days, 
Unknown  to  censure,  or  to  praise; 
Forget  the  world,  and  be  forgot, 
As  Pope  describes  his  vestal's  lot. 

While  thus  I  mus'd,  a  beauteous  maid 
Stept  from  a  thicket's  neighbouring  shade  j 
Not  Hampton's  gallery  can  boast, 
Nor  Hudson  paint  so  fair  a  toast : 
She  claim'd  the  cottage  for  her  own ; 
To  Health  a  cottage  is  a  throne. 

The  annals  say  (to  prove  her  worth) 
The  Graces  solemniz'd  her  birth. 
Garlands  of  various  flowers  they  wrought, 
The  orchard's  blushing  pride  they  brought : 
Hence  in  her  face  the  lily  speaks, 
And  hence  the  rose  wiiich  paints  her  cheeks  j 
The  cherry  gave  her  lips  to  glow, 
Her  eyes  were  debtors  to  the  sloe ; 
And,  to  complete  the  lovely  fair, 
'Tis  said,  the  chesnut  stain'd  her  hair. 

The  virgin  was  averse  to  courts, 
But  often  seen  in  rural  sports : 
When  in  her  rosy  vest  the  morn 
Walks  o'er  the  dew-bespangled  lawn, 
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The  nymph  is  first  to  form  the  race, 
Or  wind  the  horn,  and  lead  the  chase. 

Sudden  I  heard  a  shouting  train ; 
Glad  acclamations  fill'd  the  plain  : 
Unbounded  joy  improv'd  the  scene, 
For  Health  was  loud  proclaim'd  a  queen. 

Two  smiling  cherubs  grac'd  her  throne, 
(To  modern  courts,  I  fear,  unknown ;) 
One  was  the  nymph,  that  loves  the  light, 
Fair  Innocence,  array'd  in  white ; 
With  sister  Peace  in  close  embrace, 
And  Heav'n  all  opening  in  her  face. 

The  reign  was  long,  the  empire  great, 
And  Virtue,  minister  of  state. 
Tn  other  kingdoms,  every  hour, 
You  hear  of  vice  prefer' d  to  pow'r  : 
Vice  was  a  perfect  stranger  here ; 
No  knaves  engross'd  the  royal  ear ; 
No  fools  obtain'd  this  monarch's  grace ; 
Virtue  dispos'd  of  every  place. 

What  sickly  appetites  are  ours, 
Still  varying  with  the  varying  hours ! 
And  though  from  good  to  bad  we  range, 
"  No  matter,  (says  the  fool)  'tis  change." 

Her  subjects  now  express'd  apace 
Dissatisfaction  in  their  face  : 
Some  view  the  state  with  envy's  eye, 
Some  were  displeas'd,  they  knew  not  why : 
When  Faction,  ever  bold  and  vain, 
With  rigour  tax'd  their  monarch's  reign. 
Thus,  should  an  angel  from  above, 
Fraught  with  benevolence  and  love, 
Descend  to  earth,  and  here  impart 
Important  truths  to  mend  the  heart  j 
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Would  not  the'  instructive  guest  dispense 
With  passion,  appetite,  and  sense  ; 
We  should  his  heavenly  lore  despise, 
And  send  him  to  his  former  skies. 

A  dangerous  hostile  power  arose 
To  Health,  whose  household  were  her  foes : 
A  harlot's  loose  attire  she  wore, 
And  Luxury  the  name  she  bore. 
This  princess  of  unbounded  sway, 
(Whom  Asia's  softer  sons  obey) 
Made  war  against  the  queen  of  Health, 
Assisted  by  the  troops  of  Wealth. 

The  queen  was  first  to  take  the  field, 
Arm'd  with  her  helmet  and  her  shield ; 
Temper'd  with  such  superior  art, 
That  both  were  proof  to  every  dart. 
Two  warlike  chief-;  approach'd  the  green, 
Both,  wondrous  favourites  with  the  queen  ; 
Both  were  of  Amazonian  race  ; 
Boii,  high  in  merit,  and  in  place. 
Here  Resolution  march'd,  whose  soul 
No  fear  could  shake,  no  power  control : 
The  heroine  wore  a  Roman  vest, 
A  lion's  heart  inform'd  her  breast. 
There  Prudence  shone,  whose  bosom  wrought 
With  all  the  various  plans  of  thought ; 
Tw  as  her's  to  bid  the  troops  engage, 
And  teach  the  battle  where  to  rage. 

And  now  the  siren's  armies  pres6, 
Their  van  was  lieaded  by  Excess  : 
The  mighty  wings,  that  form'd  the  side, 
Commanded  by  that  giant  Pride  : 
While  Sickness,  and  her  sisters  Pain 
And  Poverty,  the  centre  gain : 
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Repentance,  with  a  brow  severe, 

And  Death,  were  station'd  in  the  rear. 

Health  rang'd  her  troops  with  matchless  art, 

And  acted  the  defensive  part : 

Her  army  posted  on  a  hill, 

PJainiy  bespoke  superior  skill. 

Hence  were  discover'd  through  the  plain. 

Tiie  motions  of  the  hostile  train  : 

While  Prudence,  to  prevent  surprise, 

Oft  sallied  with  her  trusty  spies ; 

Explor'd  each  ambuscade  below, 

And  recounoitred  well  the  foe. 
Afar  when  Luxury  descried 

Inferior  force  by  art  supplied, 

The  siren  spake — '  Let  fraud  prevail, 

Since  all  my  numerous  hosts  must  fail; 

Henceforth  hostilities  shall  cease, 

I'll  send  to  Health  and  offer  peace.' 

Straight  she  dispatch'd,  with  powers  complete, 

Pleasure,  her  minister,  to  treat.' 

This  wicked  strumpet  top'd  her  part, 

And  sow'd  sedition  in  the  heart! 

Through  every  troop  the  poison  ran, 

All  were  infected— to  a  man. 

The  wary  generals  were  won 

By  Pleasure's  wiles,  and  both  undone. 

Jove  held  the  troops  in  high  disgrace, 
And  bade  diseases  blast  their  race ; 
Look'd  on  the  queen  with  melting  eyes, 
And  snatch'd  his  darling  to  the  skies: 
Who  still  regards  those  wiser  few, 
That  dare  her  dictates  to  pursue. 
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For  where  lier  stricter  law  prevails, 
Though  Passion  prompts,  or  Vice  assails; 
Long  shall  the  cloudless  skies  behold, 
And  their  calm  sun-set  beam  with  gold. 


IV. 

CONTENT. 


Man  is  deceiv'd  by  outward  show — 
'Tis  a  plain  homespun  truth,  I  know, 
The  fraud  prevails  at  every  age, 
So  says  the  school-boy  and  the  sage : 
Yet  still  we  hug  the  dear  deceit, 
And  still  exclaim  against  the  cheat. 
But  whence  this  inconsistent  part  ? 
Say,  moralists,  who  know  the  heart? 
If  you'll  this  labyrinth  pursue, 
I'll  go  before,  and  find  the  clue. 

I  dreamt  ('twas  on  a  birth-day  night) 
A  sumptuous  palace  rose  to  sight ; 
The  builder  had,  through  every  part, 
Observ'd  the  chastest  rules  of  art; 
Raphael  and  Titian  had  display'd 
All  the  full  force  of  light  and  shade : 
Around  the  liveried  servants  wait; 
An  aged  porter  kept  the  gate. 

As  I  was  traversing  the  hall, 
Where  Brussels'  looms  adorn'd  the  wall, 
(Whose  tap'stry  shows,  without  my  aid, 
A  nun  is  no  such  useless  maid) 
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A  graceful  person  came  in  view 
(His  form,  it  seems,  is  known  to  few; 
His  dress  was  unadorn'd  with  lace, 
But  charms !  a  thousand  in  his  face. 

"  This,  sir,  your  property  ?'  1  cried) — 
Master  and  mansion  coincide : 
Where  all,  indeed,  is  truly  great, 
And  proves,  that  bliss  may  dwell  with  state, 
Pray,  sir,  indulge  a  stranger's  claim, 
And  grant  the  favour  of  your  name." 

"  Content!  (the  lovely  form  replied) 
But  think  not  here  that  I  reside  : 
Here  lives  a  courtier,  base  and  sly ; 
An  open,  honest  rustic,  I. 
Our  taste  and  manners  disagree, 
His  levee  boasts  no  charms  for  me : 
For  titles,  and  the  smiles  of  kings, 
To  me  are  cheap  unheeded  things. 
('Tis  virtue  can  alone  impart 
The  patent  of  a  ducal  heart : 
Unless  this  herald  speaks  him  great, 
What  shall  avail  the  glare  of  state?) 
Those  secret  charms  are  my  delight, 
Which  shine  remote  from  publie  sight : 
Passions  subdued,  desires  at  rest — 
And  hence  his  chaplain  shares  my  breast. 

"  There  was  a  time  (his  grace  can  tell) 
I  knew  the  duke  exceeding  well ; 
Knew  every  secret  of  his  heart; 
In  truth  we  never  were  apart : 
But  when  the  court  became  his  end, 
He  turn'd  his  back  upon  his  friend. 
One  day  I  call'd  upon  his  grace, 
Just  as  the  duke  had  got  a  place : 
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I  thought  (but  thought  amiss,  'tis  clear) 
I  should  be  welcome  to  the  peer, 
Yes,  welcome  to  a  man  in  pow'r ; 
And  so  I  was — for  half  an  hour. 
But  he  grew  weary  of  his  guest, 
And  soon  discarded  me  his  breast ; 
Upbraided  me  with  want  of  merit, 
But  most  for  poverty  of  spirit. 

"  You  relish  not  the  great  man's  lot? 
Come,  hasten  to  my  humbler  cot. 
Think  me  not  partial  to  the  great, 
I'm  a  sworn  foe  to  pride  and  state; 
No  monarchs  share  my  kind  embrace, 
There's  scarce  a  monarch  knows  my  face : 
Content  shuns  courts,  and  oft  ner  dwells 
With  modest  worth  in  rural  cells; 
There's  no  complaint,  though  brown  the  bread, 
Or  the  rude  turf  sustain  the  head  ; 
Though  hard  the  couch,  and  coarse  the  meat, 
Still  the  brown  loaf  and  sleep  are  sweet. 

a  Far  from  the  city  I  reside, 
And  a  thatch'd  cottage  all  my  pride. 
True  to  my  heart,  I  seldom  roam, 
Because  I  find  my  joys  at  home: 
For  foreign  visits  then  begin, 
When  the  man  feels  a  void  within. 
But  though  from  towns  and  crowds  I  fly, 
No  humorist,  nor  cynic,  I. 
Amidst  sequester'd  shades  I  prize 
The  friendships  of  the  good  and  wise. 
Bid  Virtue  and  her  sons  attend, 
Virtue  will  tell  thee  I'm  her  friend  : 
Tell  thee,  I'm  faithful,  constant,  kind, 
And  meek  and  lowly,  and  resign'd; 
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Will  say,  there's  no  distinction  known 
Betwixt  her  household  and  my  own." 

Author.  If  these  the  friendships  you  pursue, 
Your  friends,  I  fear,  are  very  few. 
So  little  company,  you  say, 
Yet  fond  of  home  from  day  to  day? 
How  do  you  shun  detraction's  rod? 
I  doubt  your  neighbours  think  you  odd ! 

Content.  I  commune  with  myself  at  night, 
And  ask  my  heart  if  all  be  right : 
If,  '  right,'  replies  my  faithful  breast ; 
I  smile,  and  close  my  eyes  to  rest. 

Author.  You  seem  regardless  of  the  town  : 
Pray,  sir,  how  stand  you  with  the  gown  ? 

Content.  The  clergy  say  they  love  me  well, 
Whether  they  do,  they  best  can  tell : 
They  paint  me  modest,  friendly,  wise, 
And  always  praise  me  to  the  skies ; 
But  if  conviction's  at  the  heart, 
Why  not  a  correspondent  part? 
For  shall  the  learned  tongue  prevail, 
If  actions  preach  a  different  tale  ? 
Who'll  seek  my  door  or  grace  my  walls, 
When  neither  dean  nor  prelate  calls  ? 

With  those  my  friendships  most  obtain, 
Who  prize  their  duty  more  than  gain ; 
Soft  flow  the  hours  whene'er  we  meet, 
And  conscious  virtue  is  our  treat ; 
Our  harmless  breasts  no  envy  know, 
And  hence  we  fear  no  secret  foe ; 
Our  walks  Ambition  ne'er  attends, 
And  hence  we  ask  no  powerful  friends: 
We  wish  the  best  to  church  and  state, 
But  leave  the  steerage  to  the  great , 
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Careless,  who  rises,  or  who  falls, 
And  never  dream  of  vacant  stalls ; 
Much  less  by  pride  or  interest  drawn, 
Sigh  for  the  mitre  and  the  lawn. 

Observe  the  secrets  of  my  art, 
I'll  fundamental  truths  impart : 
If  you'll  my  kind  advice  pursue, 
I'll  quit  my  hut,  and  dwell  with  you. 

The  passions  are  a  numerous  crowd, 
Imperious,  positive,  and  loud : 
Curb  these  licentious  sons  of  strife ; 
Hence  chiefly  rise  the  storms  of  life  : 
If  they  grow  mutinous  and  rave, 
They  are  thy  masters,  thou  their  slave. 

Regard  the  world  with  cautious  eye, 
Nor  raise  your  expectation  high : 
See  that  the  balanc'd  scales  be  such, 
You  neither  fear  nor  hope  too  much. 
For  disappointment's  not  the  thing, 
'Tis  pride  and  passion  point  the  sting. 
Life  is  a  sea  whore  storms  must  rise, 
'Tis  Folly  talks  of  cloudless  skies  : 
He  who  contracts  his  swelling  sail, 
Eludes  the  fury  of  the  gale. 

Be  still,  nor  anxious  thoughts  employ, 
Distrust  embitters  present  joy : 
On  God  for  all  events  depend ; 
You  cannot  want  when  God's  your  friend. 
Weigh  well  your  part,  and  do  your  best ; 
Leave  to  your  Maker  all  the  rest. 
The  hand  which  form'd  thee  in  the  womb, 
Guides  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
Can  the  fond  mother  slight  her  boy; 
Can  she  forget  her  prattling  joy  ? 
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Say  then,  shall  sovereigu  Love  desert 
The  humble  and  the  honest  heart  ? 
Heaven  may  not  grant  thee  all  thy  mind ; 
Yet  say  not  thou  that  Heaven's  unkind. 
God  is  alike  both  good  and  wise, 
In  what  he  grants,  and  what  denies  : 
Perhaps,  what  goodness  gives  to-day, 
To-morrow  goodness  takes  away. 

You  say,  that  troubles  intervene, 
That  sorrows  darken  half  the  scene. 
True — and  this  consequence  you  see, 
The  world  was  ne'er  design*d  for  thee : 
You're  like  a  passenger  below, 
That  stays  perhaps  a  night  or  so ; 
But  still  his  native  country  lies 
Beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  skies. 

Of  Heav'n  ask  virtue,  wisdom,  health, 
But  never  let  thy  prayer  be — wealth ! 
If  food  be  thine,  (though  little  gold; 
And  raiment  to  repel  the  cold  ; 
Such  as  may  nature's  wants  suffice, 
Not  what  from  pride  and  folly  rise  ; 
If  soft  the  motions  of  thy  soul, 
And  a  calm  conscience  crowns  the  whole  j 
Add  but  a  friend  to  all  this  store, 
You  can't  in  reason  wish  for  more  : 
And  if  kind  Heaven  this  comfort  brings, 
'Tis  more  than  Heaven  bestows  on  kings  !" 

He  spake — the  airy  spectre  flies, 
And  straight  the  sweet  illusion  dies. 
The  vision,  at  the  early  dawn, 
Consign'd  me  to  the  thoughtful  morn ; 
To  all  the  cares  of  waking  clay, 
And  inconsistent  dreams  of  day. 
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V. 

HAPPINESS. 

Ye  ductile  youths,  whose  rising  sun 
Hath  many  circles  still  to  run  j 
Who  wisely  wish  the  pilot's  chart, 
To  steer  through  life  the'  unsteady  heart ; 
And  all  the  thoughtful  voyage  past, 
To  gain  a  happy  port  at  last : 
Attend  a  seer's  instructive  song, 
For  moral  truths  to  dreams  belong. 

I  saw  this  wondrous  vision  soon, 
Long  ere  my  sun  had  reach'd  its  noon ; 
Just  when  the  rising  beard  began 
To  grace  my  chin,  and  call  me  man. 

One  night  when  balmy  slumbers  shed 
Their  peaceful  poppies  o'er  my  head, 
My  fancy  led  me  to  explore 
A  thousand  scenes  unknown  before. 
I  saw  a  plain  extended  wide, 
And  crowds  pour'd  in  from  every  side  : 
All  seem'd  to  start  a  different  game, 
Yet  all  declar'd  their  views  the  same  : 
The  chase  was  happiness  I  found, 
But  all,  alas !  enchanted  ground. 

Indeed  I  judg'd  it  wondrous  strange, 
To  see  the  giddy  numbers  range 
Through  roads,  which  promis'd  nought,  at  best, 
But  sorrow  to  the  human  breast. 
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Methought,  if  bliss  was  all  their  view, 
Why  did  they  different  paths  pursue? 
The  waking  world  has  long  agreed, 
That  Bagshot's  not  the  road  to  Tweed  : 
And  he  who  Berwick  seeks  through  Staines, 
Shall  have  his  labour  for  his  pains. 

As  Parnell1  says,  my  bosom  wrought 
With  travail  of  uncertain  thought : 
And,  as  an  angel  help'd  the  dean, 
My  angel  chose  to  intervene  ; 
The  dress  of  each  was  much  the  same, 
And  Virtue  was  my  seraph's  name, 
When  thus  the  angel  silence  broke, 
(Her  voice  was  music  as  she  spoke :) 

"  Attend,  O  man  !  nor  leave  my  side, 
And  safety  shall  thy  footsteps  guide  ; 
Such  truths  I'll  teach,  such  secrets  show, 
As  none  but  favour'd  mortals  know." 

She  said— and  straight  we  march'd  along 
To  join  Ambition's  active  throng: 
Crowds  urg'd  on  crowds  with  eager  pace, 
And  happy  he  who  led  the  race. 
Axes  and  daggers  lay  unseen 
In  ambuscade  along  the  green; 
While  vapours  shed  delusive  light, 
And  bubbles  mock'd  the  distant  sight. 

We  saw  a  shining  mountain  rise, 
Whose  towering  summit  reach'd  the  skies  : 
The  slopes  were  steep,  and  form'd  of  glass, 
Painful  and  hazardous  to  pass  : 
Courtiers  and  statesmen  led  the  way, 
The  faithless  paths  their  steps  betray ; 
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This  moment  seen  aloft  to  soar, 
The  next  to  fall  and  rise  no  more. 

'Twas  here  Ambition  kept  her  court, 
A  phantom  of  gigantic  port ; 
The  favourite  that  sustain'd  her  throne 
Was  Falsehood,  by  her  vizor  known ; 
Next  stood  Mistrust,  with  frequent  sigh, 
Disorder'd  look,  and  squinting  eye; 
While  meagre  Envy  claim'd  a  place, 
And  Jealousy  with  jaundic'd  face. 

u  But  where  is  Happiness  r"  I  cried. — 
My  guardian  turn'd,  and  thus  replied : 

"  Mortal,  by  folly  still  beguil'd, 
Thou  hast  not  yet  outstrip'd  the  child  ; 
Thou,  who  hast  twenty  winters  seen, 
(I  hardly  think  thee  past  fifteen) 
To  ask  if  Happiness  can  dwell 
With  every  dirty  imp  of  hell !  ^ 

Go  to  the  school-boy,  he  shall  prea™ 
What  twenty  winters  cannot  teach ; 
He'll  tell  thee,  from  his  weekly  theme, 
That  thy  pursuit  is  all  a  dream  ; 
That  Bliss  ambitious  views  disowns, 
And,  self-dependent,  laughs  at  thrones; 
Prefers  the  shades,  and  lowly  seats, 
Whither  fair  Innocence  retreats : 
So  the  coy  lily  of  the  vale 
Shuns  eminence,  and  loves  the  dale." 

I  blush'd  ;  and  now  we  cross'd  the  plain, 
To  find  the  money-getting  train  ; 
Those  silent,  snug,  commercial  bands, 
With  busy  looks  and  dirty  hands. 
Amidst  these  thoughtful  crowds,  the  old 
Plac'd  all  their  happiness  in  gold. 
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And  surely,  if  there's  bliss  below, 
These  hoary  heads  the  secret  know. 

We  journey'd  with  the  plodding  crew, 
When  soon  a  temple  rose  to  view  : 
A  gothic  pile,  with  moss  o'ergrown; 
Strong  were  the  walls,  and  built  with  stone. 
Without  a  thousand  mastiffs  wait : 
A  thousand  bolts  secure  the  gate. 
We  sought  admission  long  in  vain  ; 
For  here  all  favours  sell  for  gain : 
The  greedy  porter  yields  to  gold, 
His  fee  receiv'd,  the  gates  unfold. 
Assembled  nations  here  we  found, 
And  view'd  the  cringing  herds  around, 
Who  daily  sacritic'd  to  Wealth 
Their  honour,  conscience,  peace,  and  health. 
I  saw  no  charms  that  could  engage ; 
The  god  appear'd  like  sordid  age, 
With  hooked  nose,  and  famish'd  jaws, 
But  serpents'  eyes,  and  harpies'  claws : 
Behind  stood  Fear,  that  restless  sprite 
Which  haunts  the  watches  of  the  night ; 
And  viper-Care,  that  stings  so  deep, 
Whose  deadly  venom  murders  sleep. 

We  hasten  now  to  Pleasure's  bow'rs  ; 
Where  the  gay  tribes  sat  crown'd  with  flow'rs: 
Here  Beauty  every  charm  display'd, 
And  Love  inflam'd  the  yielding  maid : 
Delicious  Wine  our  taste  employs, 
His  crimson  bowl  exalts  our  joys  : 
I  felt  its  generous  pow'r,  and  thought 
The  pearl  was  found  that  long  I  sought. 
Determin'd  here  to  fix  my  home, 
I  bless'd  the  cliange,  nor  wish'd  to  roam  : 

D 
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The  Seraph  disapprov'd  my  stay, 
Spread  her  fair  plumes,  and  wing'd  away, 

Alas  !  whene'er  we  talk  of  bliss, 
How  prone  is  man  to  judge  amiss ! 
See,  a  long  tratu  of  ills  conspires 
To  scourge  our  uucontrol'd  desires. 
Like  summer  swarms  Diseases  crowd, 
Each  bears  a  crutch,  or  each  a  shroud  : 
Fever !  that  thirsty  fury,  came, 
With  inextinguishable  flame; 
Consumption,  sworn  ally  of  Death! 
Crept  slowly,  on  with  panting  breath  ; 
Gout  roar'd,  and  show'd  his  throbbing  feet ; 
And  Dropsy  took  the  drunkard's  seat ; 
Stone  brought  his  torturing  racks;  and  near 
Sat  Palsy  shaking  in  her  chair! 

A  mangled  youth,  beneath  a  shade, 
A  melancholy  scene  display'd  : 
His  noseless  face,  and  loathsome  stains, 
Proclaimed  the  poison  in  his  veins; 
He  rais'd  his  eyes,  he  smote  his  breast, 
He  wept  aloud,  and  thus  address'd  : 

1  Forbear  the  harlot's  false  embrace, 
Though  Lewdness  wear  an  angel's  face. 
Be  wise,  by  my  experience  taught ; 
I  die,  alas  !  for  want  of  thought.' 

As  he,  who  travels  Libya's  plains, 
Where  the  fierce  lion  lawless  reigns, 
Is  seiz'd  with  fear  and  wild  dismay, 
When  the  grim  foe  obstructs  his  way ; 
My  soul  was  pierc'd  with  equal  fright, 
My  tottering  limbs  oppos'd  my  flight ; 
I  call  d  on  Virtue,    ut  in  vain, 
Her  absence  quick*  n'd  every  pain : 
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At  length  the  slighted  angel  heard, 
The  dear  refulgent  form  appear'd. 

'  Presumptuous  youth!'  she  said,  and  frown'd ; 
(My  heartstrings  flutter'd  at  the  sound) 
'  Who  turns  to  me  reluctant  ears, 
Shall  shed  repeated  floods  of  tears. 
These  rivers  shall  for  ever  last, 
There's  no  retracting  what  is  past : 
Nor  think  avenging  ills  to  shun ; 
Play  a  false  card,  and  you're  undone. 

i  Of  Pleasure's  gilded  baits  beware, 
Nor  tempt  the  siren's  fatal  snare  : 
Forego  this  curs'd,  detested  place, 
Abhor  the  strumpet,  and  her  race  : 
Had  you  those  softer  paths  pursued, 
Perdition,  stripling,  had  ensued  : 

Yes,  fly you  stand  upon  its  brink  ; 

To-morrow  is  too  late  to  think. 

'  Indeed  unwelcome  truths  I  tell, 
But  mark  my  sacred  lesson  well : 
With  me  whoever  lives  at  strife, 
Loses  his  better  friend  for  life  : 
With  me  who  lives  in  friendship's  ties, 
Finds  all  that's  sought  for  by  the  wise. 
Folly  exclaims,  and  well  she  may, 
Because  I  take  her  mask  away ; 
If  once  I  bring  her  to  the  sun, 
The  painted  harlot  is  undone. 
But  prize,  my  child,  oh  !  prize  my  rules, 
And  leave  deception  to  her  fools. 

'  Ambition  deals  in  tinsel  toys, 
Her  traffic  gewgaws,  fleeting  joys! 
An  arrant  juggler  in  disguise, 
Who  holds  false  optics  to  your  eyes. 
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But  ah  !  how  quick  the  shadows  pass; 

Though  the  bright  visions  through  her  glass 

Charm  at  a  distance ;  yet,  when  near, 

The  baseless  fabrics  disappear. 
*  Nor  Riches  boast  intrinsic  worth, 

Their  charms,  at  best,  superior  earth  : 

These  oft  the  heav'n-born  mind  enslave, 

And  make  an  honest  man  a  knave. 

*  Wealth  cures  my  wants,'  the  Miser  cries  j 

Be  not  deceiv'd — the  Miser  lies  : 
One  want  he  has,  with  all  his  store, 
That  worst  of  wants  !  the  want  of  more. 
'  Take  Pleasure,  Wealth,  and  Pomp  away, 

And  where  is  Happiness  ?  you  say. 

'  Tis  here — and  may  be  yours — for,  know 
I'm  all  that's  Happiness  below. 

'  To  Vice  I  leave  tumultuous  joys, 
Mine  is  the  still  and  softer  voice, 
That  whispers  peace,  when  storms  invade, 
And  music  through  the  midnight  shade. 
'  Come,  then,  be  mine  in  every  part, 
Nor  give  me  less  than  all  your  heart ; 
When  troubles  discompose  your  breast, 
I'll  enter  there  a  cheerful  guest : 
My  converse  shall  your  cares  beguile, 
The  little  world  within  shall  smile ; 
And  then  it  scarce  imports  a  jot, 
Whether  the  great  world  frowns  or  not. 
'  And  when  the  closing  scenes  prevail, 
When  wealth,  state,  pleasure,  all  shall  fail ; 
AH  that  a  foolish  world  admires, 
Or  passion  craves,  or  pride  inspires  j 
At  that  important  hour  of  need, 
Virtue  shall  prove  a  friend  indeed  ! 
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My  hands  shall  smooth  thy  dying  bed, 
My  arms  sustain  thy  drooping  head  : 
And  when  the  painful  struggle's  o'er, 
And  that  vain  thing,  the  World,  no  more  ; 
I'll  bear  my  favourite  son  away 
To  rapture  and  eternal  day !' 


VI. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendship  !  thou  soft,  propitious  pow'r! 
Sweet  regent  of  the  social  hour ! 
Sublime  thy  joys,  nor  understood 
But  by  the  virtuous  and  the  good ! 
Cabal  and  Riot  take  thy  name, 
But  'tis  a  false  affected  claim. 
In  heaven  if  Love  and  Friendship  dwell, 
Can  they  associate  e'er  with  hell  ? 

Thou  art  the  same  through  change  of  times, 
Through  frozen  zones,  and  burning  climes  : 
From  the  equator  to  the  pole, 
The  same  kind  angel  through  the  whole. 
And,  since  thy  choice  is  always  free, 
I  bless  thee  for  thy  smiles  on  me. 

When  sorrows  swell  the  tempest  high, 
Thou,  a  kind  port,  art  always  nigh ; 
For  aching  hearts  a  sovereign  cure, 
Not  soft  nepenthe  1  half  so  sure  ! 

1  "Nepenthe  is  an  herb,  which,  being  infused  in  wine,  dis- 
pels grief.  It  is  unknown  to  the  moderns:  but  some  believe 
it  a  kind  of  opium,  and  others  lake  it  for  a  species  of  bugloss. 
Plin.  21.  21f  &  25.  2. 
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And  when  returning  comforts  rise, 
Thou  the  bright  sun  that  gilds  our  skits. 

While  these  ideas  warm'd  my  breast, 
My  weary  eyelids  stole  to  rest ; 
When  Fancy  re-assum'd  the  theme, 
And  furnish'd  this  instructive  dream. 

I  sail'd  upon  a  stormy  sea, 
(Thousands  embark'd  alike  with  me) 
My  skiff  was  small,  and  weak  beside, 
Not  built,  methought,  to  stem  the  tide. 
The  winds  along  the  surges  sweep, 
The  wrecks  lie  scatter'd  through  the  deep  ; 
Aloud  the  foaming  billows  roar, 
Unfriendly  rocks  forbid  the  shore. 

While  all  our  various  course  pursue, 
A  spacious  isle  salutes  our  view. 
Two  queens,  with  tempers  differing  wide, 
This  new-discover'd  world  divide: 
A  river  parts  their  proper  claim, 
And  Truth  its  celebrated  name. 

One  side  a  beauteous  tract  of  ground 
Presents,  with  living  verdure  crown'd. 
The  seasons  temperate,  soft,  and  mild, 
And  a  kind  sun  that  always  smil'd. 

Few  storms  molest  the  natives  here; 
Gold  is  the  only  ill  they  fear. 
This  happy  clime,  and  grateful  soil, 
With  plenty  crowns  the  labourer's  toil. 

Here  Friendship's  happy  kingdom  grew, 
Her  realms  were  small,  her  subjects  few. 
A  thousand  charms  the  palace  grace, 
A  rock  of  adamant  its  base. 
Though  thunders  roll,  and  lightnings  fly, 
This  structure  braves  the'  inclement  sky. 
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Era  Time,  which  other  piles  devours, 
And  mocks  the  pride  of  human  pow'rs, 
Partial  to  Friendship's  pile  alone, 
Cements  the  joints,  aud  biuds  the  stone ; 
Ripens  the  beauties  of  the  place ; 
And  calls  to  life  each  latent  gract". 

Around  the  throne,  in  order  stand 
Four  Amazons,  a  trusty  band ; 
Friends  ever  faithful  to  advise, 
Or  to  defend  when  dangers  rise. 
Here  Fortitude  in  coat  of  mail ! 
There  Justice  lifts  her  golden  scale  ! 
Two  hardy  chiefs  !  who  persevere, 
With  form  erect  and  brow  severe; 
Who  smile  at  perils,  pains,  and  death, 
And  triumph  with  their  latest  breath. 

Temperance,  that  comely  matron's  near, 
Guardian  of  all  the  Virtues  here ; 
Adorn'd  with  every  blooming  grace, 
Without  one  wrinkle  in  her  face. 

But  Prudence  most  attracts  the  sight, 
And  shines  pre-eminently  bright. 
To  view  her  various  thoughts  that  rise, 
She  holds  a  mirror  to  her  eyes ; 
The  mirror,  faithful  to  its  charge, 
Reflects  the  virgin's  soul  in  large. 

A  Virtue  with  a  softer  air, 
Was  handmaid  to  the  regal  fair. 
This  nymph,  indulgent,  constant,  kind, 
Derives  from  heaven  her  spotless  mind  ; 
When  actions  wear  a  dubious  face, 
Puts  the  best  meaning  on  the  case ; 
She  spreads  her  arras  and  bares  her  breast, 
Takes  in  the  naked  and  distress'd ; 
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Prefers  the  hungry  orphan's  cries, 
And  from  her  queen  obtains  supplies. 
The  maid,  who  acts  this  lovely  part, 
Grasp'd  in  her  hand  a  bleeding  heart. 
Fair  Charity!  be  thou  my  guest, 
And  be  thy  constant  couch  my  breast. 

But  virtues  of  inferior  name 
Crowd  round  the  throne  with  equal  claim  ; 
In  loyalty  by  none  surpass'd, 
They  hold  allegiance  to  the  last. 
Not  ancient  records  e'er  can  show 
That  one  deserted  to  the  foe. 

The  river's  other  side  display'd 
Alternate  plots  of  flowers  and  shade, 
Where  poppies  shone  with  various  hue, 
Where  yielding  willows  plenteous  grew; 
And  humble  2  plants,  by  travellers  thought 
With  slow  but  certain  poison  fraught. 
Beyond  these  scenes  the  eye  descried 
A  powerful  realm  extended  wide, 
Whose  boundaries  from  north-east  begun, 
And  stretch'd  to  meet  the  south-west  sun. 
Here  Flattery  boasts  despotic  sway, 
And  basks  in  all  the  warmth  of  day. 

Long  practisd  in  Deception's  school, 
The  tyrant  knew  the  arts  to  rule ; 
Elated  with  the'  imperial  robe, 
•She  plans  the  conquest  of  the  globe  : 
And  aided  by  her  servile  trains, 
Leads  kings,  and  sons  of  kings,  in  chains. 

2  The  Humble  plant  bends  down  before  the  touch  (as  the 
S'  nsitive  plai.t  shrinks  from  the  touch)  and  is  said  by  some  to 
be  the  slow  poison  of  the  Indians 
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Her  darling  minister  is  Pride, 

(Who  ne'er  was  known  to  change  his  side) 

A  friend  to  all  her  interests  just, 

And  active  to  discharge  his  trust; 

Caress'd  alike  by  high  and  low, 

The  idol  of  the  belle  and  beau  : 

In  every  shape  he  shows  his  skill, 

And  forms  her  subjects  to  his  will; 

Enters  their  houses  and  their  hearts, 

And  gains  his  point  before  he  parts. 

Sure  never  minister  was  known 

So  zealous  for  his  sovereign's  throne  ! 

Three  sisters,  similar  in  mien, 
Were  maids  of  honour  to  the  queen : 
Who  further  favours  shar'd  beside, 
As  daughters  of  her  statesman — Pride. 
The  first,  Conceit,  with  towering  crest, 
Who  look'd  with  scorn  upon  the  rest; 
Fond  of  herself,  nor  less,  I  deem, 
Than  duchess  in  her  own  esteem. 

Next  Affectation,  fair  and  young, 
With  half-form'd  accents  on  her  tongue, 
Whose  antic  shapes,  and  various  face, 
Distorted  every  native  grace. 

Then  Vanity,  a  wanton  maid, 
Flaunting  in  Brussels  and  brocade; 
Fantastic,  frolicsome,  and  wild, 
With  all  the  trinkets  of  a  child. 

The  people,  loyal  to  the  queen, 
Wore  their  attachment  in  their  mien : 
With  cheerful  heart  they  homage  paid, 
And  happiest  he  who  most  obey'ci. 
While  they,  who  sought  their  own  applause, 
Promoted  most  their  sovereign's  cause. 
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The  minds  of  all  were  fraught  with  guiie, 
Their  manners  dissolute  and  vile ; 
And  every  tribe,  like  pagans,  run 
To  kneel  before  the  rising  sun. 

But  now  some  clamorous  sounds  arise, 
And  all  the  pleasing  vision  flies. 

Once  more  I  clos'd  my  eyes  to  sleep, 
And  gain'd  the'  imaginary  deep ; 
Fancy  presided  at  the  helm, 
And  steer'd  me  back  to  Friendship's  realm. 
But  oh!  with  horror  I  relate 
The  revolutions  of  her  state. 
The  Trojan  chief  could  hardly  more 
His  Asiatic  towers  deplore. 

For  Flattery  view'd  those  fairer  plains 
With  longing  eyes,  where  Friendship  reigns 
With  envy  heard  her  neighbour's  fame, 
And  often  sigh'd  to  gain  the  same. 
At  length,  by  pride  and  interest  fir'd, 
To  Friendship's  kingdom  she  aspir'd. 

And  now  commencing  open  foe, 
She  plans  in  thought  some  mighty  blow ; 
Draws  out  her  forces  on  the  green, 
And  marches  to  invade  the  queen. 

The  river  Truth  the  hosts  withstood, 
And  roll'd  her  formidable  flood  : 
Her  current  strong,  and  deep,  and  clear, 
No  fords  were  found,  no  ferries  near : 
But  as  the  troops  approach'd  the  waves, 
Their  fears  suggest  a  thousand  graves  ; 
They  all  retir'd  with  haste  extreme, 
And  shudder'd  at  the  dangerous  stream. 

Hypocrisy  the  gulf  explores ; 
She  forms  a  bridge,  and  joins  the  shores. 
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Thus  often  art  or  fraud  prevails, 
When  military  prowess  fails. 
The  troops  an  easy  passage  find, 
And  Victory  follows  close  behind. 

Friendship  with  ardour  charg'd  her  foes, 
And  now  the  fight  promiscuous  grows  ; 
But  Flattery  threw  a  poison'd  dart, 
And  pierc'd  the  Empress  to  the  heart. 
The  Virtues  all  around  were  seen 
To  fall  in  heaps  about  the  queen. 
The  tyrant  strip'd  the  mangled  fair, 
She  wore  her  spoils,  assum'd  her  air ; 
And,  mounting  next  the  sufferer's  throne, 
Claim'd  the  queen's  titles  as  her  own. 

*  Ah!  injur'd  maid,'  aloud  I  cried, 
'  Ah  !  injur'd  maid,'  the  rocks  replied  : 
But  judge  my  griefs,  and  share  them  too, 
For  the  sad  tale  pertsins  to  you ; 
Judge,  reader,  how  severe  the  wound, 
When  Friendship's  foes  were  mine,  I  found; 
When  the  sad  scene  of  pride  and  guile 
Was  Britain's  poor  degenerate  isle. 

The  Amazons,  who  prop'd  the  state, 
Haply  surviv'd  the  general  fate. 
Justice  to  Powis-House  is  fled, 
And  Yorke  sustains  her  radiant  head. 
The  virtue  Fortitude  appeal's 
In  open  day  at  Ligonier's  ; 
Illustrious  heroine  of  the  sky, 
Who  leads  to  vanquish  or  to  die  ! 
'Twas  she  our  veterans'  breasts  inspir'd, 
When  Belgia's  faithless  sons  retir'd  : 
For  Tournay's  treacherous  towers  can  tell 
Britannia's  children  greatly  fell. 
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No  partial  virtue  of  the  plain ! 
She  rous'd  the  lions  of  the  main : 
Hence  Vernon's  3  little  fleet  succeeds, 
And  hence  the  generous  Cornwall4, bleeds, 
Hence  Granville  5  glorious  ! — for  she  smil'd 
On  the  young  hero  from  a  child. 

Though  in  high  life  such  virtues  dwell, 
They'll  suit  plebeian  breasts  as  well. 
Say,  that  the  mighty  and  the  great 
Blaze  like  meridian  suns  of  state ; 
Effulgent  excellence  display, 
Like  Halifax,  in  floods  of  day ; 
Our  lesser  orbs  may  pour  their  light, 
Like  the  mild  crescent  of  the  night : 
Though  pale  our  beams,  and  small  our  sphere, 
Still  we  may  shine  serene  and  clear. 

Give  to  the  judge  the  scarlet  gown, 
To  martial  souls  the  civic  crown  : 
What  then?  is  merit  theirs  alone? 
Have  we  no  worth  to  call  our  own  ? 
Shall  we  not  vindicate  our  part, 
In  the  firm  breast,  and  upright  heart  ? 
Reader,  these  virtues  may  be  thine, 
Though  in  superior  light  they  shine. 
I  can't  discharge  great  Hardwicke's  trust — 
True — but  my  soul  may  still  be  just. 
And  though  I  carTt  the  state  defend, 
I'll  draw  the  sword  to  serve  my  friend. 

Two  golden  Virtues  are  behind, 
Of  equal  import  to  the  mind ; 

3  At  Porto  Bcllo. 

4  Against  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain. 

5  Died  in  a  later  engagement  with  the  French  fleet. 
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Prudence,  to  point  out  Wisdom's  way, 
Or  to  reclaim  us  when  we  stray ; 
Temperance,  to  guard  the  youthful  heart, 
When  Vice  and  Folly  throw  the  dart ; 
Each  Virtue,  let  the  world  agree, 
Daily  resides  with  you  and  me. 
And  when  our  souls  in  friendship  join, 
We'll  deem  the  social  bond  divine  ; 
Through  every  scene  maintain  our  trust, 
Nor  e'er  be  timid  or  unjust. 
That  breast  where  Honour  builds  his  throne, 
That  breast  which  Virtue  calls  her  own, 
Nor  interest  warps,  nor  fear  appalls, 
When  danger  frowns,  or  lucre  calls. 
No  !  the  true  friend  collected  stands, 
Fearless  his  heart,  and  pure  his  hands  ; 
Let  interest  plead,  let  storms  arise, 
He  dares  be  honest,  though  he  dies. 


VII. 
MARRIAGE. 

INSCRIBED  TO  MISS  *  *  *  *. 

Fairest,  this  vision  is  thy  due, 
I  form'd  the'  instructive  plan  for  you. 
Slight  not  the  rules  of  thoughtful  age, 
Your  welfare  actuates  every  page  ; 
But  ponder  well  my  sacred  theme, 
And  tremble  while  you  read  my  dream. 

Those  awful  words,  «  'Till  death  do  part,' 
May  well  alarm  the  youthful  heart : 
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No  after-thought  when  once  a  wife ; 
The  die  is  cast,  and  cast  for  life  ; 
Yet  thousands  venture  every  day, 
As  some  base  passion  leads  the  way. 
Pert  Silvia  talks  of  wedlock  scenes, 
Though  hardly  enter'd  on  her  teens  ; 
Smiles  on  her  whining  spark,  and  hears 
The  sugar'd  speech  with  raptur'd  ears  ; 
Impatient  of  a  parent's  rule, 
She  leaves  her  sire,  and  weds  a  fool. 
Want  enters  at  the  guardless  door ; 
And  Love  is  fled,  to  come  no  more. 

Some  few  there  are  of  sordid  mould, 
Who  barter  youth  and  bloom  for  gold ; 
Careless  with  what,  or  whom  they  mate, 
Their  ruling  passion's  all  for  state. 
But  Hymen,  generous,  just  and  kind, 
Abhors  the  mercenary  mind : 
Such  rebels  groan  beneath  his  rod, 
For  Hymen's  a  vindictive  god ; 
1  Be  joyless  every  night,'  he  ?aid, 
'  And  barren  be  their  nuptial  bed.' 

Attend,  my  fair,  to  Wisdom's  voice, 
A  better  fate  shall  crown  thy  choice. 
A  married  life,  to  speak  the  best, 
Is  all  a  lottery  confess'd  : 
Yet  if  my  fair-one  will  be  wise, 
I  will  insure  my  girl  a  prize  : 
Though  not  a  prize  to  match  thy  worth, 
Perhaps  thy  equal's  not  on  earth. 

'Pis  an  important  point  to  know, 
There's  no  perfection  here  below. 
Man's  an  odd  compound,  after  all, 
And  ever  has  been — since  the  fall. 
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Say,  that  he  loves  you  from  his  soul, 
Still  man  is  proud,  nor  brooks  control ; 
And  though  a  slave  in  Love's  soft  school, 
In  wedlock  claims  his  right  to  role. 
The  best,  iu  short,  has  faults  about  him, 
If  few  those  faults,  you  must  not  flout  him. 
With  some,  indeed,  you  can't  dispense, 
As  want  of  temper  and  of  sense  : 
For  when  the  sun  deserts  the  skies, 
And  the  dull  winter-evenings  rise, 
Then  for  a  husband's  social  pow'r, 
To  form  the  calm,  conversive  hour ; 
The  treasures  of  thy  breast  explore, 
From  that  rich  mine  to  draw  the  ore  ; 
Fondly  each  generous  thought  refine, 
And  give  thy  native  gold  to  shine  ; 
Show  thee,  as  really  thou  art, 
Though  fair,  yet  fairer  still  at  heart. 

Say,  when  life's  purple  blossoms  fade, 
As  soon  they  must,  thou  charming  maid! 
When  in  thy  cheeks  the  roses  die, 
And  sickness  clouds  that  brilliant  eye  ; 
Say,  when  or  age  or  pains  invade, 
And  those  dear  limbs  shall  call  for  aid  ; 
If  thou  art  fetter'd  to  a  fool, 
Shall  not  his  transient  passion  cool  ? 
And  when  thy  health  and  beauty  end, 
Shall  thy  weak  mate  persist  a  friend  ? 
Rut  to  a  man  of  sense,  my  dear, 
E'en  then  thou  lovely  shalt  appear  ; 
He'll  share  the  griefs  that  wound  thy  heart. 
And  weeping  claim  the  larger  part ; 
Though  age  impairs  that  beauteous  face, 
He'il  prize  the  pearl  beyond  its  ca^e. 
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In  wedlock  when  the  sexes  meet, 
Friendship  is  only  then  complete. 
1  Bless'd  state !  where  souls  each  other  draw, 
Where  love  is  liberty  and  law  !' 
The  choicest  blessing  found  below, 
That  man  can  wish,  or  heaven  bestow ! 
Trust  me,  these  raptures  are  divine, 
For  lovely  Chloe  once  was  mine  ! 
Nor  fear  the  varnish  of  my  style, 
Though  poet,  I'm  estrang'd  to  guile. 
Ah  me !  my  faithful  lips  impart 
The  genuine  language  of  my  heart ! 

When  bards  extol  their  patrons  high, 
Perhaps  'tis  gold  extorts  the  lie  ; 

Perhaps  the  poor  reward  of  bread 

But  who  burns  incense  to  the  dead  ? 
He,  whom  a  fond  affection  draws, 
Careless  of  censure,  or  applause ; 
Whose  soul  is  upright  and  sincere, 
With  nought  to  wish,  and  nought  to  fear. 

Now  to  my  visionary  scheme 
Attend,  and  profit  by  my  dream. 

Amidst  the  slumbers  of  the  night, 
A  stately  temple  'rose  to  sight ; 
And  ancient  as  the  human  race, 
If  Nature's  purposes  you  trace. 
This  fane,  by  all  the  wise  rever'd, 
To  wedlock's  powerful  god  was  rear'd. 
Hard  by  I  saw  a  graceful  sage, 
His  locks  were  frosted  o'er  by  age  : 
His  garb  was  plain,  his  mind  serene, 
And  wisdom  dignified  his  mien. 
With  curious  search  his  name  1  sought, 
And  found  'twas  Hymen's  favourite — Thought. 
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Apace  the  giddy  crowds  advance, 
And  a  lewd  satyr  led  the  dance  : 
I  griev'd  to  see  whole  thousands  run, 
For  oh  !  what  thousands  were  undone! 
The  sage,  when  these  mad  troops  he  spied, 
In  pity  flew  to  join  their  side  : 
The  disconcerted  pairs  began 
To  rail  against  him,  to  a  man; 
Vow'd  they  were  strangers  to  his  name, 
Nor  knew  from  whence  the  dotard  came. 

But  mark  the  sequel — for  this  truth 
Highly  concerns  impetuous  youth  : 
Long  ere  the  honeymoon  could  wane, 
Perdition  seiz'd  on  every  twain  ; 
At  every  house,  and  all  day  long, 
Repentance  plied  her  scorpion  thong: 
Disgust  was  there  with  frowning  mien, 
And  every  wayward  child  of  Spleen. 

Hymen  approach'd  his  awful  fane, 
Attended  by  a  numerous  train  : 
Love,  with  each  soft  and  nameless  grace, 
Was  first  in  favour  and  in  place; 
Then  came  the  god  with  solemn  gait, 
Whose  every  word  was  big  with  fate; 
His  hand  a  flaming  taper  bore, 
That  sacred  symbol,  fam'd  of  yore  : 
Virtue,  adorn'd  with  every  charm, 
Sustained  the  god's  incumbent  arm  ; 
Beauty  improv'd  the  glowing  scene 
With  all  the  roses  of  eighteen  : 
Youth  led  the  gaily-smiling  fair, 
His  purple  pinions  wav'd  in  air : 
Wealth,  a  close  hunks,  walk'd  hobbling  nigh. 
With  vulture-claw  and  eagle-eye, 

E 
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Who  threescore  years  had  seen,  or  more ; 
('Tis  said  his  coat  had  seen  a  score ;) 
Proud  was  the  wretch,  though  clad  in  rags, 
Presuming  much  upon  his  bags. 

A  female  next  her  arts  display'd, 
Poets  alone  can  paint  the  maid  ; 
Trust  me,  Hogarth,  (tliough  great  thy  fame) 
'Twould  pose  thy  skill  to  draw  the  same; 
And  yet  thy  mimic  power  is  more 
Than  ever  painter's  was  before : 
Now  she  was  fair  as  cygnet's  down, 
Now  as  Mat  Prior's  Emma  brown  ; 
And,  changing  as  the  changing  flow'r, 
Her  dress  she  varied  every  hour: 
'Twas  Fancy,  child ! — You  know  the  fair, 
Who  pins  your  gown,  and  sets  your  hair. 

Lo  !  the  god  mounts  his  throne  of  state, 
And  sits  the  arbiter  of  fate  : 
His  head  with  radiant  glories  dress'd, 
Gently  reclin'd  on  Virtue's  breast : 
Love  took  his  station  on  the  right, 
His  quiver  beam'd  with  golden  light. 
Beauty  usurp'd  the  second  place, 
Ambitious  of  distinguish'd  grace ; 
She  claim'd  this  ceremonial  joy, 
Because  related  to  the  boy ; 
(Said  it  was  her's  to  point  his  dart, 
And  speed  its  passage  to  the  heart  j) 
While  on  the  god's  inferior  hand 
Fancy  and  Wealth  obtain'd  their  stand. 

And  now  the  hallow'd  rites  proceed, 
And  now  a  thousand  heartstrings  bleed. 
I  saw  a  blooming  trembling  bride, 
A  toothless  iover  jcin'd  her  side; 
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Averse  she  turn'd  her  weeping  face, 
And  shudder'd  at  the  cold  embrace. 

But  various  baits  their  force  impart ; 
Thus  titles  lie  at  Celia's  heart : 
A  passion  much  too  foul  to  name, 
Costs  supercilious  prudes  their  fame : 
Prudes  wed  to  publicans  and  sinners  ; 
The  hungry  poet  weds  for  dinners. 

The  god  with  frown  indignant  view'd 
The  rabble  covetous  or  lewd  ; 
By  every  vice  his  altars  stain'd, 
By  every  fool  bis  rites  profan'd : 
When  Love  complain'd  of  Wealth  aloud, 
Affirming  Wealth  debauch'd  the  crowd; 
Drew  up  in  form  his  heavy  charge, 
Desiring  to  be  heard  at  large. 

The  god  consents,  the  throng  divide, 
The  young  espous'd  the  plaintiff's  side  : 
The  old  declar'd  for  the  defendant, 
For  Age  is  Money's  sworn  attendant. 

Love  said  that  wedlock  was  design'd 
By  gracious  heaven  to  match  the  mind ; 
To  pair  the  tender  and  the  just, 
And  his  the  delegated  trust : 
That  Wealth  had  play'd  a  knavish  part, 
And  taught  the  tongue  to  wrong  the  heart; 
But  what  avails  the  faithless  voice  ? 
The  injur'd  heart  disdains  the  choice. — 

Wealth  straight  replied,  that  Love  was  blind, 
And  talk'd  at  random  of  the  mind : 
That  killing  eyes,  and  bleeding  hearts, 
And  all  the'  artillery  of  darts, 
Were  long  ago  exploded  fancies, 
And  laueh'd  at — even  in  romances. 
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Poets  indeed  style  Love  a  treat, 
Perhaps  for  want  of  better  meat : 
And  Love  might  be  delicious  fare, 
Could  we,  like  poets,  live  on  air. 
But  grant  that  angels  feast  on  Love, 
(Those  purer  essences  above) 
Yet  Albion's  sons,  he  understood, 
Prefer^  a  more  substantial  food. 
Thus  while  with  gibes  he  dress'd  his  cause, 
His  grey  admirers  hem'd  applause. 

With  seeming  conquest  pert  and  proud, 
Wealth  shook  his  sides,  and  chuckled  loud ; 
When  Fortune,  to  restrain  his  pride, 
And  fond  to  favour  Love  beside, 
Opening  the  miser's  tape-tied  vest, 
Disclos'd  the  cares  which  stung  his  breast 
Wealth  stood  abash'd  at  his  disgrace, 
And  a  deep  crimson  flush'd  his  face. 

Love  sweetly  simper'd  at  the  sight ; 
His  gay  adherents  laugh'd  outright. 
The  god,  though  grave  his  temper,  smil'd, 
For  Hymen  dearly  priz'd  the  child  : 
But  he  who  triumphs  o'er  his  brother, 
In  turn  is  laugh'd  at  by  another. 
Such  cruel  scores  we  often  find 
Repaid  the  criminal  in  kind : — 
For  Poverty,  that  famish'd  fiend  ; 
Ambitious  of  a  wealthy  friend, 
Advanc'd  into  the  Miser's  place, 
And  star'd  the  stripling  in  the  face  ; 
Whose  lips  grew  pale,  and  cold  as  clayj 
I  thought  the  chit  would  swoon  away. 

The  god  was  studious  to  employ 
His  cares  to  aid  the  vanquish'd  boy ; 
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And  therefore  issued  his  deeree, 
That  the  two  parties  straight  agree. 
When  both  obey'd  the  god's  commands, 
And  Love  and  Riches  join'd  their  hands. 

What  wondrous  change  in  each  was  wrought, 
Believe  me,  fair!  surpasses  thought. 
If  Love  had  many  charms  before, 
He  now  bad  charms,  ten  thousand  more. 
If  Wealth  had  serpents  in  his  breast, 
They  now  are  dead,  or  lulPd  to  rest. 

Beauty,  that  vain  affected  thing, 
Who  join'd  the  hymeneal  ring, 
Approach'd  with  round  unthinking  face, 
And  thus  the  trifler  states  her  case. 

She  said,  that  Love's  complaints,  'twas  known, 
Exactly  tallied  with  her  own ; 
That  Wealth  had  learn'd  the  felon's  arts, 
And  robb'd  her  of  a  thousand  hearts  ; 
Desiring  judgment  against  Wealth, 
For  falsehood,  perjury,  and  stealth  : 
All  which  she  could  on  oath  depose, 
And  hop'd  the  court  would  slit  his  nose. 

But  Hymen,  when  he  heard  her  name, 
Call'd  her  an  interloping  dame  ; 
Look'd  through  the  crowd  with  angry  state, 
And  blam'd  the  porter  at  the  gate 
For  giving  entrance  to  the  fair, 
When  she  was  no  essential  there. 

To  sink  this  haughty  tyrant's  pride, 
He  order'd  Fancy  to  preside. 

Hencf,  when  debates  on  beauty  rise, 
And  each  bright  fair  disputes  the  prize. 
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To  Fancy's  court  we  straight  apply, 
And  wait  the  sentence  of  her  eye ; 
In  Beauty's  realms  she  holds  the  seals, 
And  her  awards  preclude  appeals. 


VIII. 
LIFE. 


Let  not  the  young  my  precepts  shun ; 

Who  slight  good  counsels  are  undone. 

Your  poet  sung  of  Love's  delights, 

Of  halcyon  days  and  joyous  nights ; 

To  the  gay  fancy  lovely  themes ; 

And  fain  I'd  hope  they're  more  than  dreams. 

But,  if  you  please,  before  we  part, 

I'd  speak  a  language  to  your  heart. 

We'll  talk  of  Life,  though  much,  I  fear, 

The'  ungrateful  tale  will  wound  your  ear. 

You  raise  your  sanguine  thoughts  too  high, 

And  hardly  know  the  reason  why  : 

But  say  Life's  tree  bears  golden  fruit, 

Some  canker  shall  corrode  the  root ; 

Some  unexpected  storm  shall  rise  ; 

Or  scorching  suns,  or  chilling  skies ; 

And  (if  experienc'd  truths  avail) 

All  your  autumnal  hopes  shall  fail. 

1  But,  poet,  whence  such  wide  extremes  ? 
Well  may  you  style  your  labours  dreams. 
A  son  of  sorrow  thou,  I  ween, 
Whose  visions  are  the  brats  of  Spleen. 
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Is  bliss  a  vagiie  unmeaning  name — 
Speak  then  the  passions'  use  or  aim ; 
Why  rage  desires  without  control, 
And  rouse  such  whirlwinds  in  the  soul ; 
Why  Hope  erects  her  towering  crest, 
And  laughs,  and  riots  in  the  breast  ? 
Think  not,  my  weaker  brain  turns  round, 
Think  not,  I  tread  on  fairy  ground : 
Think  not,  your  pulse  alone  beats  true — 
Mine  makes  as  healthful  music  too. 
Our  joys,  when  life's  soft  spring  we  trace, 
Put  forth  their  early  buds  apace. 
See  the  bloom  loads  the  tender  shoot, 
The  bloom  conceals  the  future  fruit. 
Yes,  manhood's  warm  meridian  sun 
Shall  ripen  what  in  spring  begun. 
Thus  infant  roses,  ere  they  blow, 
In  germinating  clusters  grow ; 
And  only  wait  the  summer's  ray, 
To  burst  and  blossom  to  the  day.' 

What  said  the  gay  unthinking  boy  ? — 
Methought  Hilario  talk'd  of  joy !    * 
Tell,  if  thou  canst,  whence  joys  arise, 
Or  what  those  mighty  joys  you  prize. 
You'll  find  (and  trust  superior  years) 
The  vale  of  life  a  vale  of  tears. 
Could  Wisdom  teach,  where  joys  abound. 
Or  riches  purchase  them,  when  found, 
Would  scepter'd  Solomon  complain, 
That  all  was  fleeting,  false,  and  vain? 
Yet  scepter'd  Solomon  could  say, 
Returning  clouds  obscur'd  his  day. 
Those  maxims,  which  the  preacher  drew, 
The  royal  sage  experienced  true. 
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He  knew  the  various  ills  that  wait 

Our  infant  and  meridian  state ; 

That  toys  our  earliest  thoughts  engage, 

And  different  toys  maturer  age; 

That  grief  at  every  stage  appears, 

But  different  griefs  at  different  years ; 

That  vanity  is  seen,  in  part, 

Inscrib'd  on  every  human  heart : 

In  the  child's  breast  the  spark  began, 

Grows  with  his  growth,  and  glares  in  man. 

But  when  in  life  we  journey  late, 

If  follies  die,  do  griefs  abate  ? 

Ah !  what  is  life  at  fourscore  years? —  [tears  ! 

One  dark,  rough  road  of  sighs,  groans,  pains,  and 

Perhaps  you'll  think  I  act  the  same, 
As  a  sly  sharper  plays  his  game : 
You  triumph  every  deal  that's  past, 
He's  sure  to  triumph  at  the  last ; 
Who  often  wins  some  thousands  more 
Than  twice  the  sum  you  won  before. 
But  I'm  a  loser  with  the  rest, 
For  Life  is  ail  a  deal  at  best ; 
Where  not  the  prize  of  wealth  or  fame, 
Repays  the  trouble  of  the  game ; 
(A  truth  no  winner  e'er  denied, 
An  hour  before  that  winner  died.) 
Not  that  with  me  these  prizes  shine, 
For  neither  fame  nor  wealth  are  mine. 
My  cards!— a  weak  plebeian  band, 
With  scarce  an  honour  in  my  hand. 
And,  since  my  trumps  are  very  few, 
What  have  I  more  to  boast  than  you ! 
Nor  am  I  gainer  by  your  fall! 
That  harlot  Fortune  bubbles  all. 
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Tis  truth  (receive  it  ill  or  well) 
'Tis  melancholy  truth  I  tell. 
Why  should  the  preacher  take  your  pence, 
Aud  smother  truth  to  flatter  sense? 
I'm  sure  physicians  have  no  merit, 
Who  kill  through  lenity  of  spirit. 

That  Life's  a  game,  divines  confess, 
This  says  at  cards,  and  that  at  chess: 
But  if  our  views  be  center'd  here, 
'Tis  all  a  losing  game,  I  fear. 

Sailors,  you  know,  when  wars  obtain, 
And  hostile  vessels  crowd  the  main, 
If  they  discover  from  afar 
A  bark,  as  distant  as  a  star, 
Hold  the  perspective  to  their  eyes, 
To  learn  its  colours,  strength,  and  size  3 
And  when  this  secret  once  they  know, 
Make  ready  to  receive  the  foe. 
Let  you  and  I  from  sailors  learn 
Important  troths  of  like  concern. 

I  elos'd  the  day,  as  custom  led, 
With  reading,  till  the  time  of  bed ; 
Where  Fancy,  at  the  midnight  hour, 
Again  dispiay'd  her  magic  pow'r, 
(For  know,  that  Fancy,  like  a  sprite, 
Prefers  the  silent  scenes  of  night.) 
She  lodg'd  me  in  a  neighbouring  wood, 
No  matter  where  the  thicket  stood  ; 
The  Genius  of  the  place  was  nigh, 
And  held  two  pictures  to  my  eye. 
The  curious  painter  had  portray'd 
Life  in  each  just  and  genuine  shade. 
They,  who  have  only  known  its  dawn, 
May  think  these  lines  too  deeply  drawn, 
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But  riper  years,  I  fear,  will  shew, 
The  wiser  artist  paints  too  true. 

One  piece  presents  a  rueful  wild, 
Where  not  a  summer's  sun  had  smil'd : 
The  road  with  thorns  is  cover'd  wide, 
And  Grief  sits  weeping  by  the  side; 
Her  tears  with  constant  tenor  flow, 
And  form  a  mournful  lake  below ; 
Whose  silent  waters,  dark  and  deep, 
Through  all  the  gloomy  valley  creep. 

Passions  that  flatter,  or  that  slay, 
Are  beasts  that  fawn,  or  birds  that  prey. 
Here  Vice  assumes  the  serpent's  shape; 
There  Folly  personates  the  ape ; 
Here  Avarice  gripes  with  harpies'  claws ; 
There  Malice  grins  with  tigers' jaws; 
While  sons  of  mischief,  Art  and  Guile, 
Are  alligators  of  the  Nile. 

Ev'n  Pleasure  acts  a  treacherous  part, 
She  charms  the  sense,  but  stings  the  heart ; 
And  when  she  gulls  ns  of  our  wealth, 
Or  that  superior  pearl,  our  health, 
Restores  us  nought  but  pains  and  woe, 
And  drowns  us  in  the  lake  below. 

There  a  commission'd  angel  stands, 
With  desolation  in  his  hands ! 
He  sends  the  all-devouring  flame, 
And  cities  hardly  boast  a  name : 
Or  wings  the  pestilential  blast, 
And  lo  !  ten  thousands  breathe  their  last : 
He  speaks — obedient  tempests  roar, 
And  guilty  nations  are  no  more : 
He  speaks — the  fury  Discord  raves, 
And  sweeps,  whole  armies  to  their  graves  : 
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Or  Famine  lifts  her  mildew'd  hand, 
And  Hunger  howls  through  all  the  land. 

Oh !  what  a  wretch  is  man,  I  cried, 
Expose!  to  death  on  every  side  ! 
And  sure  as  born,  to  be  undone 
By  evils  which  he  cannot  shun ! 
Besides  a  thousand  baits  to  sin, 
A  thousand  traitors  lodg'd  within ! 
For  soon  as  Vice  assaults  the  heart, 
The  rebels  take  the  demon's  part. 

I  sigh,  my  aching  bosom  bleeds ; 
When  straight  the  milder  plan  succeeds. 
The  lake  of  tears,  the  dreary  shore, 
The  same  as  in  the  piece  before. 
But  gleams  of  light  are  here  display'd, 
To  cheer  the  eye,  and  gild  the  shade. 
Affliction  speaks  a  softer  style, 
And  Disappointment  wears  a  smile. 
A  group  of  Virtues  blossom  near, 
Their  roots  improve  by  every  tear. 

Here  Patience,  gentle  maid !  is  nigh, 
To  calm  the  storm,  and  wipe  the  eye ; 
Hope  acts  the  kind  physician's  part, 
And  warms  the  solitary  heart ; 
Religion  nobler  comfort  brings, 
Disarms  our  griefs,  or  blunts  their  stings ; 
Points  out  the  balance  on  the  whole, 
And  Heaven  rewards  the  struggling  soul. 

But  while  these  raptures  I  pursue, 
The  Genius  suddenly  withdrew. 
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IX. 

DEATH. 

VISION  THE  LAST. 

'Tis  thought  ray  Visions  are  too  grave  r ; 
A  proof  I'm  no  designing  knave. 
Perhaps  if  Interest  held  the  scales, 
I  had  devis'd  quite  different  tales ; 
Had  join'd  the  laughing  low  buffoon, 
And  scribbled  satire  and  lampoon  ; 
Or  stir'd  each  source  of  soft  desire, 
And  fan'd  the  coals  of  wanton  fire  ; 
Then  had  my  paltry  Visions  sold, 
Yes,  all  my  dreams  had  turn'd  to  gold  ; 
Had  prov'd  the  darlings  of  the  town, 
And  I — a  poet  of  renown ! 

Let  not  my  awful  theme  surprise  j 
Let  no  unmanly  fears  arise. 
I  wear  no  melancholy  hue, 
No  wreaths  of  cypress  or  of  yew. 
The  shroud,  the  coffin,  pall,  or  herse, 
Shall  ne'er  deform  my  softer  verse  : 
Let  me  consign  the  funeral  plume, 
The  herald's  paint,  the  sculptur'd  tomb, 
And  all  the  solemn  farce  of  graves, 
To  undertakers  and  their  slaves. 

You  know,  that  moral  writers  say 
The  world's  a  stage,  and  life  a  play  j 
That  in  this  drama  to  succeed, 
Requires  much  thought,  and  toil  indeed  !  4 

»  See  the  Monthly  Review  of  T*ew  Books,  for  Feb.  1751 . 
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There  still  remains  one  labour  more, 
Perhaps  a  greater  than  before. 
Indulge  the  search,  and  you  shall  find 
The  harder  task  is  still  behind ; 
That  harder  task,  to  quit  the  stage 
In  early  youth,  or  riper  age  ; 
To  leave  the  company  and  place, 
With  firmness,  dignity,  and  grace. 

Come,  then,  the  closing  scenes  survey ; 
'Tis  the  last  act  which  crowns  the  play. 
Do  well  this  grand  decisive  part, 
And  gain  the  plaudit  of  your  heart. 
Few  greatly  live  in  Wisdom's  eye — 
But  oh !  how  few  who  greatly  die ! 
Who,  when  their  days  approach  an  end, 
Can  meet  the  foe,  as  friend  meets  friend. 

Instructive  heroes!  tell  us  whence 
Your  noble  scorn  of  flesh  and  sense  ! 
You  part  from  all  we  prize  so  dear, 
Nor  drop  one  soft  reluctant  tear : 
Part  from  those  tender  joys  of  life, 
The  friend,  the  parent,  child,  and  wife. 
Death's  black  and  stormy  gulf  you  brave, 
And  ride  exulting  on  the  wave  ; 
Deem  thrones  but  trifles  all ! — no  more — 
Nor  send  one  wishful  look  to  shore. 

For  foreign  ports  and  lands  unknown, 
Thus  the  firm  sailor  leaves  his  own  ; 
Obedient  to  the  rising  gale, 
Unmoors  his  bark,  and  spreads  his  sail; 
Defies  the  ocean,  and  the  wind, 
Nor  mourns  the  joys  he  leaves  behind. 

Is  Death  a  powerful  monarch  ?  True — 
Perhaps  you  dread  the  tyrant  too  ? 
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Fear,  like  a  fog,  precludes  the  light, 
Or  swells  the  object  to  the  sight. 
Attend  my  visionary  page, 
And  I'll  disarm  the  tyrant's  rage. 
Come,  let  this  ghastly  form  appear ; 
He's  not  so  terrible  when  near. 
Distance  deludes  the'  unwary  eye, 
So  clouds  seem  monsters  in  the  sky  : 
Hold  frequent  converse  with  him  now, 
He'll  daily  wear  a  milder  brow. 
Why  is  my  theme  with  terror  fraught  ? 
Because  you  shun  the  frequent  thought. 
Say,  when  the  captive  paid  is  nigh, 
Whence  thy  pale  cheek  and  frighted  eye  ? 
Say,  why  dismay'd  thy  manly  breast, 
When  the  grim  lion  shakes  his  crest  ? 
Because  these  savage  sights  are  new — 
No  keeper  shudders  at  the  view. 
Keepers,  accustom'd  to  the  scene, 
Approach  the  dens  with  look  serene, 
Fearless  their  grisly  charge  explore, 
And  smile  to  hear  the  tyrants  roar. 

*  Ay — but  to  die !  to  bid  adieu ! 
An  everlasting  farewell  too ! 
Farewell  to  every  joy  around! 
Oh !  the  heart  sickens  at  the  sound !' 

Stay,  stripling — thou  art  poorly  taught- 
Joy  didst  thou  say? — discard  the  thought. 
Joys  are  a  rich  celestial  fruit, 
And  scorn  a  sublunary  root. 
What  wears  the  face  of  joy  below, 
Is  often  found  but  splendid  woe. 
Joys  here,  like  unsubstantial  fame, 
Are  nothings  with  a  pompous  name ; 
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Or  else,  like  comets  in  the  sphere, 
.Shine  with  destruction  in  their  rear. 

Passions,  like  clouds,  obscure  the  sight, 
Hence  mortals  seldom  judge  aright. 
The  world's  a  harsh  unfruitful  soil, 
Yet  still  we  hope,  and  still  we  toil ; 
Deceive  ourselves  with  wondrous  art, 
And  disappointment  wrings  the  heart. 

Thus  when  a  mist  collects  around, 
And  hovers  o'er  a  barren  ground, 
The  poor  deluded  traveller  spies 
Imagin'd  trees  and  structures  rise ; 
But  when  the  shrouded  sun  is  clear, 
The  desert  and  the  rocks  appear. 

'  Ah — but  when  youthful  blood  runs  high, 
Sure  'tis  a  dreadful  thing  to  die ! 
To  die  !  and  what  exalts  the  gloom, 
I'm  told  that  man  survives  the  tomb  ! 
O !  can  the  learned  prelate  find 
What  future  scenes  await  the  mind? 
Where  wings  the  soul,  dislodg'd  from  clay  r 
Some  courteous  angel  point  the  way  ! 
That  unknown  somewhere  in  the  skies  ! 
Say,  where  that  unknown  somewhere  lies  ; 
And  kindly  prove,  when  life  is  o'er, 
That  pains  and  sorrows  are  no  more. 
For  doubtless  dying  is  a  curse, 
If  present  ills  be  chang'd  for  worse.' 

Hush,  my  young  friend,  forego  the  theme ; 
And  listen  to  your  poet's  dream. 

Erewhile  I  took  an  evening  walk, 
Honorio  join'd  in  social  talk. 
Along  the  lawns  the  zephyrs  sweep, 
Each  ruder  wind  was  lull'd  asleep. 
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The  sky,  all  beauteous  to  behold, 
Was  streak'd  with  azure,  green,  and  gold  j 
But,  though  serenely  soft  and  fair, 
Fever  hung  brooding  in  the  air ; 
Then  settled  on  Honorio's  breast, 
Which  shudder'd  at  the  fatal  guest. 
No  drugs  the  kindly  wish  fulfil, 
Disease  eludes  the  doctor's  skill. 
The  poison  spreads  through  all  the  frame, 
Ferments,  and  kindles  into  flame. 
From  side  to  side  Honorio  turns, 
And  now  with  thirst  insatiate  bums. 
His  eyes  resign  their  wonted  grace, 
Those  friendly  lamps  expire  apace! 
The  brain's  an  useless  organ  grown, 
And  Reason  tumbled  from  his  throne. — 

But  while  the  purple  surges  glow, 
The  currents  thicken  as  they  flow ; 
The  blood  in  every  distant  part 
Stagnates  and  disappoints  the  heart ; 
Defrauded  of  its  crimson  store, 
The  vital  engine  plays  no  more. 

Honorio  dead,  the  funeral  bell 
Call'd  every  friend  to  bid  farewell : 
I  join'd  the  melancholy  bier, 
And  drop'd  the  unavailing  tear. 

The  clock  struck  twelve — when  nature  sought 
Repose  from  all  the  pangs  of  thought ; 
And  while  my  limbs  were  sunk  to  rest, 
A  vision  sooth'd  my  troubled  breast. 

I  dream'd  the  spectre  Death  appear'd, 
I  dream'd  his  hollow  voice  I  heard ! 
Methought  the'  imperial  tyrant  wore 
A  state  no  prince  assum'd  before. 
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All  nature  fetch' d  a  general  groan, 
And  lay  expiring  round  his  throne. 

I  gaz'd — when  straight  arose  to  sight 
The  most  detested  fiend  of  night. 
He  shuffled  with  unequal  pace, 
And  conscious  shame  deform'd  his  face. 
With  jealous  leer  he  squinted  round, 
Or  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
From  hell  this  frightful  monster  came, 
Sin  was  his  sire,  and  Guilt  his  name. 

This  fury,  witli  officious  care, 
Waited  around  the  Sovereign's  chair; 
In  rohes  of  terrors  dress'd  the  king, 
And  arm'd  him  with  a  baneful  sting; 
Gave  fierceness  to  the  tyrant's  eye, 
And  hung  the  sword  upon  his  thigh. 
Diseases  next,  a  hideous  crowd  ! 
Proelahn'd  their  master's  empire  loud  ; 
And,  all  obedient  to  his  will, 
Flew  in  commissioned  troops  to  kill. 

A  rising  whirlwind  shakes  the  poles, 
And  lightning  glares,  and  thunder  rolls. 
The  Monarch  and  his  train  prepare 
To  range  the  foul  tempestuous  air. 
Straight  to  his  shoulders  he  applies 
Two  pinions  of  enormous  size! 
Me  thought  I  saw  the  ghastly  form 
Stretch  his  black  wings,  and  mount  the  storm. 
When  Fancy's  airy  horse  I  strode, 
And  join'd  the  army  on  the  road. 
As  the  giim  conqueror  nrg'd  his  way, 
He  scatter'd  terror  and  dismay. 
Thousands  a  pensive  aspect  wore, 
Thousands  who  sneer'd  at  Death  before. 
F 
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Life's  records  rise  on  every  side, 

And  Conscience  spreads  those  volumes  wide; 

Which  faithful  registers  were  brought 

By  pale-ey'd  Fear  and  busy  Thought. 

Those  faults  which  artful  men  conceal, 

Stand  here  engrav'd  with  pen  of  steel, 

By  Conscience,  that  impartial  scribe ! 

Whose  honest  palm  disdains  a  bribe. 

Their  actions  all  like  critics  view, 

And  all  like  faithful  critics  too. 

As  guilt  had  stain'd  life's  various  stagey 

What  tears  of  blood  bedew'd  the  page ! 

All  shudder'd  at  the  black  account, 

And  scarce  believ'd  the  vast  amount  1 

All  vovvd  a  sudden  change  of  heart, 

Would  Death  relent,  and  sheathe  his  dart. 

But,  when  the  awful  foe  withdrew, 

All  to  their  follies  fled  anew. 

So  when  a  wolf,  who  scours  at  large, 
Springs  on  the  shepherd's  fleecy  charge^ 
The  flock  in  wild  disorder  fly, 
And  cast  behind  a  frequent  eye; 
But,  when  the  victim's  bore  away, 
They  rush  to  pasture  and  to  play. 

Indulge  my  dream ;  and  let  my  pen 
Paint  those  unmeaning  creatures,  Men. 

Cams,  with  pains  and  sickness  worn, 
Chides  the  slow  night,  and  sighs  for  morn  ; 
Soon  as  he  views  the  eastern  ray, 
He  mourns  the  quick  return  of  day; 
Hourly  laments  protracted  breath, 
And  courts  the  healing  hand  of  Death. 

Vefres,  oppress'd  with  guilt  and  shame, 
Shipwreck'd  in  fortune,  health,  and  fame, 
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Pines  for  his  dark  sepulchral  bed, 
To  mingle  with  the'  unheeded  dead. 

"With  fourscore  years  grey  Natho  bends, 
A  burden  to  himself  and  friends ; 
And  with  impatience  seems  to  wait 
The  friendly  hand  of  lingering  fate : 
So  hirelings  wish  their  labour  done, 
And  often  eye  the  western  sun. 

The  monarch  hears  their  various  grief, 
Descends,  and  brings  the  wish'd  relief. 
On  Death  with  wild  surprise  they  start! ; 
All  seem'd  averse!  All  unprepar'd! 

As  torrents  sweep  with  rapid  force, 
The  grave's  pale  chief  pursued  his  course. 
No  human  pow'r  can  or  withstand 
Or  shun  the  conquests  of  his  hand. 
Oh !  could  the  prince  of  upright  mind, 
And,  as  a  guardian-angel  kind, 
With  every  heartfelt  worth  beside, 
Turn  the  keen  shaft  of  Death  aside  ; 
When  would  the  brave  Augustus  join 
The  ashes  of  his  sacred  line  ? 
But  Death  maintains  no  partial  war, 
He  mocks  a  sultan  or  a  czar : 

He  lays  his  iron  hand  on  all 

Yes ;  kings,  and  sons  of  kings,  must  fall  J 
A  truth  Britannia  lately  felt, 
And  trembled  to  her  centre ! ' 

Could  ablest  statesmen  ward  the  blow, 
Would  Granville  own  this  common  foe  i 
For  greater  talents  ne'er  were  known 
To  grace  the  favourite  of  a  throne. 

1  Referring  to  tbe  death  of  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales,  March 
'.•0,  1751. 
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Could  genius  save — wit,  learning,  fire — 
Tell  me,  would  Chesterfield  expire  ? 
Say,  would  his  glorious  sun  decline, 
And  set  like  your  pale  star  or  mine? 

Could  every  virtue  of  the  sky — 
Would  Herring2,  Butler3,  Seeker4  die? 

Why  this  address  to  peerage  all — 
Untitled  Allen's  virtues  call ! 
If  Allen  s  worth  demands  a  place, 
Lords,  with  your  leave,  'tis  no  disgrace, 
Though  high  your  ranks  in  heralds'  rolls, 
Know  Virtue  too  ennobles  souls: 
By  her  that  private  man's  renown'd, 
Who  pours  a  thousand  blessings  round, 
While  Allen  takes  Affliction's  part, 
And  draws  out  all  his  generous  heart ; 
Anxious  to  seize  the  fleeting  day, 
Lest  unimprov'd  it  steal  away  : 
While  thus  he  walks  with  jealous  strife 
Through  troodness,  as  he  walks  through  life, 
Shall  not  I  mark  his  radiant  path? — 
Rise,  muse,  and  sing  the  Man  of  Bath ! 
Publish'd  abroad,  could  goodness  save, 
Allen  would  disappoint  the  grave ; 
Translated  to  the  heavenly  shore, 
Like  Enoch,  when  his  walk  was  o'er. 

Not  Beauty's  powerful  pleas  restrain — 
Her  pleas  are  trifling,  weak,  and  vain ; 
For  women  pierce  with  shrieks  the  air, 
Smite  their  bare  breasts,  and  rend  their  hair. 
All  have  a  doleful  tale  to  tell, 
How  friends,  sons,  daughters,  husbands  fell ! 

2  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    3  Late  Bishop  of  Durham. 
4  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  Abp.  of  Canterbury. 
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Alas!  is  life  our  favourite  theme! 
'Tis  all  a  vain,  or  painful  dream. 
A  dream  which  fools  or  cowards  prize, 
But  slighted  by  the  brave  or  wise. 
Who  lives,  for  others'  ills  must  groan, 
Or  bleed  for  sorrows  of  his  own; 
Must  journey  on  with  weeping  eye, 
Then  pant,  sink,  agonize,  and  die. 

'  And  shall  a  man  arraign  the  skies, 
Because  man  lives,  and  mourns,  and  dies? 
Impatient  reptile  !  (Reason  cried) 
Arraign  thy  passion  and  thy  pride : 
Retire,  and  commune  with  thy  heart ; 
Ask,  whence  thou  cam'st,  and  what  thou  art? 
Explore  thy  body  and  thy  mind, 
Thy  station  too,  why  here  assign'd  ? — 
The  search  shall  teach  thee  life  to  prize, 
And  make  thee  grateful,  good,  and  wise. 
Why  do  you  roam  to  foreign  climes, 
To  study  nations,  modes,  and  times ; 
A  science  often  dearly  bought, 
And  often  what  avails  you  nought  ? 
Go,  man,  and  act  a  wiser  part ; 
Study  the  science  of  your  heart. 
This  home-philosophy,  you  know, 
Was  priz'd  some  thousand  years  ago 5. 
Then  why  abroad  a  frequent  guest  ? 
Why  such  a  stranger  to  your  breast? 
Why  turn  so  many  volumes  o'er, 
Till  Dodsley  can  supply  no  more  ? 
Not  all  the  volumes  on  thy  shelf, 
Are  worth  that  single  volume,  Self. 

5  '  Know  Thyself— a  celebrated  saying  of  Chilo,   one  of 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 
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For  who  this  sacred  book  declines, 
Howe'er  in  other  arts  he  shines; 
Though  smit  with  Pindar's  noble  rage, 
Or  vers'd  in  Tully's  manly  page ; 
Though  deeply  read  in  Plato's  school ; 
With  all  his  knowledge,  is  a  fool. 

1  Proclaim  the  truth — say,  what  is  man  ? 
His  body  from  the  dust  began  : 
And  when  a  few  short  years  are  o'er, 
The  crumbling  fabric  is  no  more. 

1  But  whence  the  soul  ?  From  Heaven  it  came ! 
Oh !  prize  this  intellectual  flame. 
This  nobler  Self  with  rapture  scan, 
'Tis  mind  alone  which  makes  the  man. 
Trust  me,  there's  not  a  joy  on  earth, 
But  from  the  soul  derives  its  birth. 
Ask  the  young  rake  (he'll  answer  right) 

Who  treats  by  day,  and  drinks  by  night, 

What  makes  his  entertainments  shine, 

What  gives  the  relish  to  his  wine ; 

He'll  tell  thee,  (if  he  scorns  the  beast) 

That  social  pleasures  form  the  feast. 

The  charms  of  beauty  too  shall  cloy, 

Unless  the  soul  exalts  the  joy: 

The  mind  must  animate  the  lace, 

Or  cold  and  tasteless  every  grace. 

'  What !  must  the  soul  her  powers  dispense 

To  raise  and  swell  the  joys  of  sense  ? — 

Know  too,  the  joys  of  sense  control, 

And  clog  the  motions  of  the  soul ; 

Forbid  her  pinions  to  aspire, 

Damp  and  impair  her  native  fire  : 

And  sure  as  Sense  (that  tyrant!)  reigns, 

She  holds  the  empress,  Soul,  in  chains. 
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Inglorious  bondage  to  the  mind, 

Heaven-born,  sublime,  and  unconfin'dl 

She's  independent,  fair,  and  great, 

And  justly  claims  a  large  estate  ; 

She  asks  no  borrow'd  aids  to  shine, 

She  boasts  within  a  golden  mine ; 

But,  like  the  treasures  of  Peru, 

Her  wealth  lies  deep,  and  far  from  view. 

Say,  shall  the  man  who  knows  her  worth, 

Debase  her  dignity  and  birth ; 

Or  e'er  repine  at  Heaven's  decree, 

Who  kindly  gave  her  leave  to  be  ; 

Call'd  her  from  nothing  into  day, 

And  built  her  tenement  of  clay? 

Hear  and  accept  me  for  your  guide, 

(Reason  shall  ne'er  desert  your  side.) 

Who  listens  to  my  wiser  voice, 

Can't  but  applaud  his  Maker's  choice ; 

Pleas'd  with  that  First  and  Sovereign  Cause. 

Pleas'd  with  unerring  Wisdom's  laws  ; 

Secure,  since  Sovereign  Gooduess  reigns, 

Secure,  since  Sovereign  Power  obtains. 

*  With  cuiious  eyes  review  thy  frame, 
This  science  shall  direct  thy  claim. 
Dost  thou  indulge  a  double  view, 
A  long,  long  life,  and  happy  too  ? 
Perhaps  a  further  boon  you  crave — ■ 
To  lie  down  easy  in  the  grave  ? 
Kuow  then  my  dictates  must  prevail, 
Or  surely  each  fond  wish  shall  fail. — 

1  Come  then,  is  Happiness  thy  aim  ? 
Let  mental  joys  be  all  thy  game. 
Repeat  the  search,  and  mend  your  pace, 
The  capture  shall  reward  the  chase. 
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Let  every  minute,  as  it  springs, 
Convey  fresh  knowledge  on  its  wings ; 
Let  every  minute,  as  it  flies, 
Record  thee  good  as  well  as  wise. 
While  such  pursuits  your  thoughts  engage, 
In  a  few  years  you'll  live  an  age. 
Who  measures  life  by  rolling  years  ? 
Fools  measure  by  revolving  spheres. 
Go  thou,  and  fetch  the'  unerring  rule 
From  Virtue's,  and  from  Wisdom's  school. 
Who  well  improves  life's  shortest  day, 
Will  scarce  regret  its  setting  ray; 
Contented  with  his  share  of  light, 
Nor  fear  nor  wish  the'  approach  of  night. 
And  when  Disease  assaults  the  heart, 
When  Sickness  triumphs  over  Art, 
Reflections  on  a  life  well  past 
Shall  prove  a  cordial  to  the  last; 
This  med'cine  shall  the  soul  sustain, 
And  soften  or  suspend  her  pain  ; 
Shall  break  Death's  fell  tyrannic  pow'r, 
And  calm  the  troubled  dying  hour.' 

Bless'd  rules  of  cool  prudential  age  ! 
I  listen'd,  and  rever'd  the  sage. 
When  lo !  a  form  divinely  bright 
Descends  and  bursts  upon  my  sight, 
A  seraph  of  illustrious  birth  ! 
(Religion  was  her  name  on  earth) 
Supremely  sweet  her  radiant  face, 
And  blooming  with  celestial  grace! 
Three  shining  cherubs  form'd  her  train, 
Wav'd  their  light  wings,  and  reach'd  the  plain 
Faith,  with  sublime  and  piercing  eye, 
And  pinions  fluttering  for  the  sky; 
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Here  Hope,  that  smiling  angel,  stands, 
And  golden  anchors  grace  her  hands; 
There  Charity,  in  robes  of  white, 
Fairest  and  favourite  maid  of  light ! 

The  seraph  spake — '  'Tis  Reason's  part, 
To  govern,  and  to  guard  the  heart; 
To  lull  the  wayward  soul  to  rest, 
When  hopes  and  fears  distract  the  breast. 
Reason  may  calm  this  doubtful  strife, 
And  steer  thy  bark  through  various  life : 
But  when  the  storms  of  death  are  nigh, 
And  midnight  darkness  veils  the  sky, 
Shall  Reason  then  direct  thy  sail, 
Disperse  the  clouds,  or  sink  the  gale? 
Stranger,  this  skill  alone  is  mine, 
Skill !  that  transcends  his  scanty  line. 

*  That  hoary  sage  has  counsel'd  right — 
Be  wise ;  nor  scorn  his  friendly  light. 
Revere  thyself — thou'rt  near  allied 
To  angels  on  thy  better  side. 
How  various  e'er  their  ranks  or  kinds, 
Angels  are  but  unbodied  minds ; 
When  the  partition-wralls  decay, 
Men  emerge  angels  from  tbeir  clay. 

'  Yes,  when  the  frailer  body  dies, 
The  soul  asserts  her  kindred  skies. 
But  minds,  though  sprung  from  heavenly  race, 
Must  first  be  tutor'd  for  the  place. 
(The  joys  above  are  understood, 
And  relish'd  only  by  the  good) 
Who  shall  assume  this  guardian  care  ? 
Who  shall  secure  their  birthright  there  ? 
Souls  are  my  charge — to  me  'tis  giv'n 
To  train  them  for  their  native  Heav'n. 
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*  Know  then — Who  bow  the  early  knee, 
And  give  the  willing  heart  to  me; 
Who  wisely,  when  Temptation  waits, 
Elude  her  frauds  and  spurn  her  baits ; 
Who  dare  to  own  my  injur'd  cause, 
(Though  fools  deride  my  sacred  laws) 
Or  scorn  to  deviate  to  the  wrong, 
Though  Persecution  lifts  her  thong. 
Though  all  the  sons  of  hell  conspire 
To  raise  the  stake,  and  light  the  fire ; 
Know,  that  for  such  superior  souls, 
There  lies  a  bliss  beyond  the  poles ; 
Where  spirits  shine  with  purer  ray, 
And  brighten  to  meridian  day ; 
Where  Love,  where  boundless  Friendship  rules, 
(No  friends  that  change,  no  love  that  cools !) 
Where  rising  floods  of  knowledge  roll, 
And  pour  and  pour  upon  the  soul ! 

'  But  where's  the  passage  to  the  skies?— 
The  road  through  Death's  black  valley  lies. 
Nay,  do  not  shudder  at  my  tale — 
Though  dark  the  shades,  yet  safe  the  vale. 
This  path  the  best  of  men  have  trod  ; 
And  who'd  decline  the  road  to  God  ? 
Oh !  'tis  a  glorious  boon  to  die ! 
This  favour  can't  be  priz'd  too  high.' 

While  thus  she  spake,  my  looks  express'd 
The  raptures  kindling  in  my  breast : 
My  soul  a  fix'd  attention  gave  ; 
When  the  stern  Monarch  of  the  Grave 
With  haughty  strides  approach'd — Amaz'd 
I  stood,  and  trembled  as  I  gaz'd. 
The  Seraph  calm'd  each  anxious  fear. 
And  kindly  wip'd  the  falling  tear ; 


f  nen  hasten'd,  with  expanded  wing, 
To  meet  the  pale  terrific  Ring. 

But  now,  what  milder  scenes  arise! 
The  tyrant  drops  his  hostile  guise. 
He  seems  a  youth  divinely  fair; 
In  graceful  ringlets  waves  his  hair  : 
His  wings  their  whitening  plumes  display, 
His  burnish'd  plumes  reflect  the  day. 
Light  flows  his  shining  azure  vest, 
And  all  the  angel  stands  confess'd. 

I  view'd  the  change  with  sweet  surprise, 
And  oh  !  I  panted  for  the  skies ; 
Thank'd  Heaven,  that  e'er  I  drew  my  breath. 
And  triumph'd  in  the  thoughts  of  Death! 
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T. 

The  Advantages  of  Application  anil  Diligence  in  our  earlier 
Years,  and  the  destructive  Consequences  of  IYidc  and 
Cruelty. 


BEE,  THE  ANT,  AND  THE  SPARROW. 

My  dears,  'tis  said  in  days  of  old, 

That  beasts  could  talk,  and  birds  could  scold : 

But  now  it  seems  the  human  race 

Alone  engross  the  speaker's  place. 

Yet  lately,  if  report  be  true, 

(And  much  the  tale  relates  to  you) 

There  met  a  Sparrow,  Ant,  and  Bee, 

Which  reason'd  and  convers'd  as  we. 

Who  reads  my  page  will  doubtless  grant, 

That  Phe's  the  wise  industrious  Ant. 

And  all  with  half  an  eye  may  see, 

That  Kitty  is  the  busy  Bee. 

Here  then  are  two — But  where's  the  third? 

Go  search  your  school,  you'll  find  the  Bird. 

Your  school !  I  ask  your  pardon,  fair  ; 

I'm  sure  you'll  find  no  Sparrow  there. 

Now  to  my  tale.— One  summer's  morn 
A  Bee  rang'd  o'er  the  verdant  lawn  ; 
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Studious  to  husband  every  hour, 
And  make  the  most  of  every  flow'r. 
Nimble  from  stalk  to  stalk  she  flies, 
And  loads  with  yellow  wax  her  thighs ; 
With  which  the  artist  builds  her  comb, 
And  keeps  all  tight  and  warm  at  home  : 
Or  from  the  cowslip's  golden  bells 
Sucks  honey  to  enrich  her  cells ; 
Or  every  tempting  rose  pursues, 
Or  sips  the  lily's  fragrant  dews ; 
Yet  never  robs  the  shining  bloom, 
Or  of  its  beauty,  or  perfume. 
Thus  she  discharg'd  in  every  way 
The  various  duties  of  the  day. 

It  chanc'd  a  frugal  Ant  was  near, 
Whose  brow  was  furrow'd  o'er  by  care  : 
A  great  economist  was  she, 
Nor  less  laborious  than  the  Bee  ; 
By  pensive  parents  often  taught 
What  ills  arise  from  want  of  thought ; 
That  poverty  on  sloth  depends, 
On  poverty  the  loss  of  friends. 
Hence  every  day  the  Ant  is  found 
With  anxious  steps  to  tread  the  ground  ; 
With  curious  search  to  trace  the  grain, 
And  drag  the  heavy  load  with  pain. 

The  active  Bee  with  pleasure  saw 
The  Ant  fulfil  her  parent's  law, 
1  Ah  !  sister-labourer,'  says  she, 
1  How  very  fortunate  are  we  ! 
Who  taught  in  infancy  to  know 
The  comforts  which  from  labour  flow, 
Are  independent  of  the  great, 
Nor  know  the  wants  of  pride  and  state. 
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Why  is  our  food  so  very  sweet  ? — 

Because  we  earn  before  we  eat. 

Why  are  our  wants  so  very  few  ? — 

Because  we  Nature's  calls  pursue. 

Whence  our  complacency  of  mind  ? — 

Because  we  act  our  parts  assign'd. 

Have  we  incessant  tasks  to  do? 

Is  not  all  Nature  busy  too? 

Doth  not  the  sun  with  constant  pace 

Persist  to  run  his  annual  race  ? 

Do  not  the  stars  which  shine  so  bright 

Renew  their  courses  every  night? 

Doth  not  the  ox  obedient  bow 

His  patient  neck,  and  draw  the  plough? 

Or  when  did  e'er  the  generous  steed 

Withhold  his  labour  or  his  speed  ? 

If  you  all  Nature's  system  scan, 

The  only  idle  thing  is  Man.' 

A  wanton  sparrow  long'd  to  hear 
This  sage  discourse,  and  straight  drew  near. 
The  bird  was  talkative  and  loud, 
And  very  pert,  and  very  proud  ; 
As  worthless  and  as  vain  a  thing, 
Perhaps,  as  ever  wore  a  wing. 
She  found,  as  on  a  spray  she  sat, 
The  little  friends  were  deep  in  chat ; 
That  virtue  was  their  favourite  theme, 
And  toil  and  probity  their  scheme  : 
Such  talk  was  hateful  to  her  breast, 
She  thought  them  arrant  prudes  at  best. 
When  to  display  her  naughty  miud, 
Hunger  with  cruelty  combin'd ; 
She  view'd  the  Ant  with  savage  eyes, 
And  hop'd,  and  hop'd,  to  snatth  her  prize. 
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The  Bee,  who  watch'd  her  opening  bill, 
And  guess'd  her  tell  design  to  kill ; 
Ask'd  her  '  from  what  her  anger  rose, 
And  why  she  treated  Ants  as  foes  ?' 

The  Sparrow  her  reply  began  ; 
And  thus  the  conversation  ran. 

*  Whenever  I'm  dispos'd  to  dine, 
I  think  the  whole  creation  mine  ; 
That  I'm  a  bird  of  high  degree, 
And  every  insect  made  for  me. 
Hence  oft  I  search  the  emmet-brood, 
For  Emmets  are  delicious  food. 

And  oft  in  wantonness  and  play, 
I  slay  ten  thousand  in  a  day  : 
For  truth  it  is,  without  disguise, 
That  I  love  mischief  as  my  eyes.' 
'  Oh  !  fie,'  the  honest  Bee  replied, 

*  I  fear  you  make  base  man  your  guide. 
Of  every  creature  sure  the  worst, 
Though  in  creation's  scale  the  first ! 
Ungrateful  man!  'tis  strange  he  thrives, 
Who  burns  the  Bees  to  rob  their  hives  ! 
I  hate  his  vile  administration, 

And  so  do  all  the  emmet-nation. 
What  fatal  foes  to  birds  are  men, 
Quite  from  the  eagle  to  the  wren  I 
Oh !  do  not  men's  example  take, 
Who  mischief  do  for  mischief's  sake; 
But  spare  the  Ant — her  worth  demands 
Esteem  and  friendship  at  your  hands. 
A  mind,  with  every  virtue  bless'd, 
Must  raise  compassion  in  your  breast.' 

*  Virtue  !'  rejoin'd  the  sneering  bird, 

*  Where  did  you  learn  that  gothic  word  ? 
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Since  I  was  hatch'd  I  never  heard 
That  virtue  was  at  all  rever'd. 
But  say  it  was  the  ancients'  claim, 
Yet  moderns  disavow  the  name. 
Unless,  my  dear,  you  read  romances, 
I  cannot  reconcile  your  fancies. 
Virtue  in  fairy-tales  is  seen 
To  play  the  goddess,  or  the  queen ; 
But  what's  a  queen  without  the  pow'r, 
Or  beauty,  child,  without  a  dow'r? 
Yet  this  is  all  that  virtue  brags; 
At  best  'tis  only  worth  in  rags. 
Such  whims  my  very  heart  derides ; 
Indeed  you  make  me  burst  my  sides. 
Trust  me,  Miss  Bee — to  speak  the  truth, 
I've  copied  man  from  earliest  youth ; 
The  same  our  taste,  the  same  our  school, 
Passion  and  appetite  our  rule  ; 
And  call  me  bird,  or  call  me  sinner, 
I'll  ne'er  forego  my  sport  or  dinner.' 

A  prowling  cat  the  miscreant  spies, 
And  wide  expands  her  amber  eyes. 
Near  and  more  near  Grimalkin  draws, 
She  wags  her  tail,  protends  her  paws  ; 
Then  springing  on  her  thoughtless  prey, 
She  bore  the  vicious  bird  away. 

Thus  in  her  cruelty  and  pride, 
The  wicked,  wanton  Sparrow  died. 
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II. 

That  true  Virtue  consists  in  Action,  and  not  in  Speculation. 

THE  SCHOLAR  AND  THE  CAT. 

Labour  entitles  man  to  eat ; 

The  idle  have  no  claim  to  meat. 

This  rule  must  every  station  fit, 

Because  'tis  drawn  from  sacred  writ. 

And  yet,  to  feed  on  such  condition, 

Almost  amounts  to  prohibition. 

Rome's  priesthood  would  be  doom'd,  I  fear, 

To  eat  soup  maigre  all  the  year. 

And  would  not  Oxford's  cloister'd  son 

By  this  hard  statute  be  undone? 

In  truth,  your  poet,  were  he  fed 

No  oft'ner  than  he  earns  his  bread, 

The  vengeance  of  this  law  would  feel, 

And  often  go  without  a  meal. 

It  seem'd  a  Scholar  and  his  Cat 
Together  join'd  in  social  chat. 
When  thus  the  letter'd  youth  began — 
*  Of  what  vast  consequence  is  man ! 
Lords  of  this  nether  globe  we  shine, 
Our  tenure's  held  by  right  divine. 
Here  independence  waves  its  plea, 
All  creatures  bow  the  vassal  knee. 
Nor  earth  alone  can  bound  our  reign, 
Ours  is  the  empire  of  the  main. 

*  True — man's  a  sovereign  prince— but  say, 
What  art  sustains  the  monarch's  sway. 

G 
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Say  from  what  source  we  fetch  supplies ; 

'Tis  here  the  grand  inquiry  lies. 

Strength  is  not  man's — for  strength  must  suit 

Best  with  the  structure  of  a  brute. 

Nor  craft  nor  cunning  can  suffice ; 

A  fox  might  then  dispute  the  prize. 

To  godlike  Reason  'tis  we  owe 

Our  ball  and  sceptre  here  below. 

'  Now  your  associate  next  explains 
To  whom  precedence  appertains. 
And  sure  'tis  easy  to  divine 
The  leaders  of  this  royal  line. 
Note,  that  all  tradesmen  1  attest 
But  petty  princes  at  the  best. 
Superior  excellence  you'll  find 
In  those,  who  cultivate  the  mind. 
Hence  heads  of  colleges,  you'll  own, 
Transcend  the'  assessors  of  a  throne. 
Say,  Evans,  have  you  any  doubt  ? 
You  can't  offend  by  speaking  out. 

With  visage  placid  and  sedate, 
Puss  thus  address'd  her  learned  mate  : — 

*  We're  told  that  none  in  Nature's  plaa 
Disputes  pre-eminence  with  man. 
But  this  is  still  a  dubious  case 
To  me,  and  all  our  purring  race. 
We  grant  indeed  to  partial  eyes 
Men  may  appear  supremely  wise. 
But  our  sagacious  vabbies  hold, 
That  "  all  which  glitters  is  not  gold." 
Pray,  if  your  haughty  claims  be  true, 
Why  are  our  manners  ap'd  by  you  ? 
Whene'er  you  think,  all  Cats  agree, 
You  shut        ,  Oj 'ics,  just  as  we. 
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Pray,  why  like  Cats  so  wrapt  in  thought, 
If  you  by  Cats  were  never  taught? 
But  know,  our  tabby-schools  maintain 
Worth  is  not  center' d  in  the  brain. 
Not  that  our  sages  thought  despise — 
No — but  in  action  virtue  lies. 
We  find  it  by  experience  fact, 
That  thought  must  ripen  into  act; 
Or  Cat  no  real  fame  acquires, 
But  virtue  in  the  bud  expires. 
This  point  your  orchard  can  decide — 
Observe  its  gay  autumnal  pride : 
For  trees  are  held  in  high  repute, 
Not  for  their  blossoms,  but  their  fruit. 
If  so,  then  Miller's  '  page  decrees 
Mere  Scholars  to  be  barren  trees. 
But  if  these  various  reasons  fail, 
Let  my  example  once  prevail. 

'  When  to  your  chamber  you  repair, 
Your  property  employs  my  care : 
And  while  you  sink  in  sweet  repose, 
My  faithful  eyelids  never  close. 
When  hunger  prompts  the  mouse  to  steal 
Then  I  display  my  honest  zeal ; 
True  to  my  charge,  those  talons  seize 
The  wretch,  who  dares  purloin  your  cheese : 
Or  should  the  thief  assault  your  bread, 
I  strike  the'  audacious  felon  dead. 

'  Nor  say  I  spring  at  smaller  game, 
My  prowess  slaughter'd  rats  proclaim. 
I'm  told,  your  generals  often  fly, 
When  danger  and  when  death  are  nigh  : 
Nay,  when  nor  death  nor  danger's  near, 
As  your  court-martials  make  appear. 

1  Author  of  the  Gardener's  Dictionary,  &e . 
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When  in  your  service  we  engage, 
We  brave  the  pilfering  villain's  rage  ; 
Ne'er  take  advantage  of  the  night, 
To  meditate  inglorious  flight : 
But  stand  resolv'd,  when  foes  defy, 
To  conquer,  or  to  bravely  die. 

*  Hence,  Bookworm,  learn — our  duty  heie 
Is  active  life  in  every  sphere. 
Know  too,  there's  scarce  a  brute  but  can 
Instruct  vain  supercilious  man.' 


III. 

That  our  Fortitude  and  Perseverance  should  be  proportionate 
to  the  Degree  and  Duration  of  our  Sufferings. 


NEPTUNE  AND  THE  MARINERS. 

When  sore  calamities  we  feel, 

And  sorrow  treads  on  sorrow's  heel ; 

Our  courage  and  our  strength,  we  say, 

Are  insufficient  for  the  day. 

Thus  man's  a  poor  dejected  elf, 

Who  fain  would  run  away  from  self. 

Yet  turn  to  Germany,  you'll  find 

An  Atlas  of  a  human  mind  ! 

But  here  I  deviate  from  my  plan, 

For  Prussia's  king  is  more  than  mau. 

Inferior  beings  suit  my  rhyme, 

My  scheme,  my  genius,  and  my  time  ; 

Men,  birds,  and  beasts,  with  now  and  then 

A  pagan  god,  to  grace  my  pen. 

A  vessel  bound  for  India's  coast, 
The  merchant's  confidence  and  boast, 
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Puts  forth  to  sea — the  gentle  deep 
Bespeaks  its  boist'rous  god  asleep. 
Three  cheerful  shouts  the  sailors  gave, 
And  zephyrs  curl  the  shining  wave. 
A  halcyon  sky  prevails  awhile, 
The  tritons  and  the  nereids  smile. 
These  omens  fairest  hopes  impress, 
And  half  insure  the  George  success. 

What  casual  ills  these  hopes  destroy  ! 
To  change  how  subject  every  joy! 
When  dangers  most  remote  appear, 
Experience  proves  those  dangers  near. 
Thus,  boast  of  health  whene'er  you  please, 
Health  is  next  neighbour  to  disease. 
'Tis  prudence  to  suspect  a  foe, 
And  fortitude  to  meet  the  blow. 
In  wisdom's  rank  he  stands  the  first, 
Who  stands  prepar'd  to  meet  the  worst. 

For  lo !  unnumber'd  clouds  arise, 
The  sable  legions  spread  the  skies. 
The  storm  around  the  vessel  raves, 
The  deep  displays  a  thousand  graves. 
With  active  hands  and  fearless  hearts 
The  sailors  play  their  various  parts  ; 
They  ply  the  pumps,  they  furl  the  sails 
Yet  nought  their  diligence  avails. 
The  tempest  thickens  every  hour, 
And  mocks  the  feats  of  human  pow'r. 

The  sailors  now  their  fate  deplore, 
Estrana'd  to  every  fear  before. 
With  wild  surprise  their  eye-balls  glare> 
Their  honest  breasts  admit  despair, 
AH  further  efforts  they  decline, 
At  once  all  future  hopes  resign  -t 
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And  thus  abandoning  their  skill, 
They  give  the  ship  to  drive  at  will. 

Straight  enter'd  with  majestic  grace, 
A  form  of  more  than  human  race, 
The  god  an  azure  mantle  wore, 
His  hand  a  forked  sceptre  bore; 
When  thus  the  monarch  of  the  main — 

*  How  dare  you  deem  your  labours  vain  ? 
Shall  man  exert  himself  the  less, 
Because  superior  dangers  press? 
How  can  T  think  your  hearts  sincere, 
Unless  you  bravely  persevere  ? 
Know,  mortals,  that  when  perils  rise, 
Perils  enhance  the  glorious  prize. 
But,  who  deserts  himself,  shall  be 
Deserted  by  the  gods  and  me. 
Hence  to  your  charge,  and  do  your  best, 
My  trident  shall  do  all  the  rest.' 

The  mariners  their  task  renew, 
All  to  their  destin'd  province  flew. 
The  winds  are  hush'd— the  sea  subsides, 
The  gallant  George  in  safety  rides. 


TV. 

The  Folly  of  passing  a  hasty  and   derogatory  Judgment  upon 
the  noxious  Animals  of  the  Citation. 


THE  BEAU  AND  THE  VIPER. 

All  wise  philosophers  maintain 
Nature  created  nought  in  vain. 
Yet  some  with  supercilious  brow 
Deny  the  truth  asserted  now. 
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What  if  I  show  that  only  man 
Appears  defective  in  the  plan  ! 
Say,  will  the  sceptic  lay  aside 
His  sneers,  his  arrogance,  and  pride  ? 

A  Beau,  imported  fresh  from  France, 
Whose  study  was  to  dress  and  dauce  j 
Who  had  betimes,  in  Gallia's  school, 
Grafted  the  coxcomb  on  the  fool ; 
Approach'd  a  wood  one  summer's  day, 
To  screen  him  from  the  scorching  ray. 
And  as  he  traversal  through  the  grove, 
Scheming  of  gallantry  and  love, 
A  Viper's  spiry  folds  were  seen, 
Sparkling  with  azure,  gold,  and  green  ; 
The  Beau,  indignant,  weak,  and  proud, 
With  transport  thus  exclaim'd  aloud  : — 

'  Avannt,  detested  fiend  of  ni<rht ! 
Thou  torture  to  the  human  sight! 
To  every  reptile  a  disgrace, 
And  fatal  to  our  godlike  race. 
Why  were  such  creatures  form'd  as  you, 
Unless  to  prove  my  doctrine  true ; 
That  when  we  view  this  nether  sphere, 
Nor  wisdom  nor  design  appear?' 

The  Serpent  rais'd  his  angry  crest ; 
An  honest  zeal  inflam'd  his  breast : 
His  hissings  struck  the  fopling's  ear, 
And  shook  his  very  soul  with  fear. 
'  Inglorious  wretch  !'  the  Viper  cries, 
''  How  dare  you  broach  infernal  lies  ? 
Is  there,  in  all  creation's  chain, 
A  link  so  worthless  and  so  vain? 
Grant  that  your  dress  were  truly  thine, 
How  can  your  gold  compare  with  miner 
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Your  vestments  are  of  garter  hue, 
Pdine  boasts  a  far  superior  blue. 

*  You  style  me  Reptile,  in  contempt ; 
You  are  that  very  reptile  meant ; 

A  two-legg'd  thing  which  crawls  on  earthy 
Void  of  utility  and  worth. 

1  You  call  me  fatal  to  your  race — 
Was  ever  charge  so  false  and  base  ? 
You  can't  in  all  your  annals  find, 
That  unprovok'd  we  hurt  mankind. 
Uninjur'd,  men  in  mischief  deal, 
"We  only  bite  the  hostile  heel. 

1  Do  not  we  yield  our  lives  to  feed, 
And  save  your  vile  distempei'd  breed  ? 
When  leprosy  pollutes  your  veins, 
Do  not  we  purge  the  loathsome  stains  ? 
When  riot  and  excess  prevail, 
And  health,  and  strength,  and  spirits  fail  J 
Doctors  from  us  their  aid  derive, 
Hence  penitential  rakes  revive. 
We  bleed  to  make  the  caitiffs  dine  % 
Or  drown  to  medicate  their  wine. 

i  You  ask,  my  poison  to  what  end  ? 
Minute  philosopher,  attend. 

*  Nature,  munificent  and  wise, 
To  all  our  wants  adapts  supplies. 
Our  frames  are  fitted  to  our  need, 
Hence  greyhounds  are  endued  with  speed : 
Lions  by  force  their  prey  subdue, 

By  force  maintain  their  empire  too  : 
But  power,  although  the  lion's  fame, 
Was  never  known  the  Viper's  claim. 

1  Upon  some  occasions  vipers  are  dressed,  and  served  t<> 
able  as  eels. 
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Observe,  when  I  unrol  my  length — 

Say,  is  my  structure  form'd  for  strength  P 

Doth  not  celerity  imply 

Or  legs  to  run,  or  wings  to  fly  ? 

My  jaws  are  constituted  weak, 

Hence  poison  lurks  behind  my  cheek. 

As  lightning  quick  my  fangs  convey 

This  liquid  to  my  wounded  prey. 

The  venom  thus  insures  my  bite, 

For  wounds  preclude  the  victim's  flight, 

'  But  why  this  deadly  juice,  you  cry, 
To  make  the  wretched  captive  die  ? 
Why  not  possess'd  of  stronger  jaws, 
Or  arm'd  like  savage  brutes  with  claws  ? 

'  Can  such  weak  arguments  persuade  r 
Ask  rather,  why  were  Vipers  made  ? 
To  me  my  poison's  more  than  wealth, 
And  to  ungrateful  mortals  health. 
In  this  benevolent  design 
My  various  organs  all  combine. 
Strike  out  the  poison  from  my  frame, 
My  system  were  no  more  the  same. 
I  then  should  want  my  comforts  due, 
Nay,  lose  my  very  being  too. 
And  you'd,  as  doctors  all  agree, 
A  sovereign  medicine  lose  in  me. 

'  Now  learn,  'tis  arrogance  in  man 
To  censure  what  he  cannot  scan. 
Nor  dare  to  charge  God's  works  with  illj 
Since  Vipers  kind  designs  fulfil : 
But  give  injurious  scruples  o'er, 
Be  still,  be  humble,  and  adored 
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"hat  Happiness  is  mnch   more  equally   distributed,  than  the 
Generality  of  Mankind  are  apprized  of. 


THE  SNAIL  AND  THE  GARDENER. 

When  sons  of  fortune  ride  on  high, 
How  do  we  point  the'  admiring  eye  ! 
With  fooiish  face  of  wonder  gaze, 
And  often  covet  what  we  praise. 
How  do  we  partial  Nature  chide, 
As  deaf  to  every  son  beside ! 
Or  censure  the  mistaken  dame, 
As  if  her  optics  were  to  blame ! 
Thus  we  deem  Nature  most  unkind, 
Or  what's  as  bad,  we  deem  her  blind. 

But  when  inferior  ranks  we  see, 
Who  move  in  humbler  spheres  than  we; 
Men  by  comparisons  are  taught, 
Nature  is  not  so  much  in  fault. 
Yet  mark  my  tale — the  poet's  pen 
Shall  vindicate  her  ways  to  men. 

Within  a  garden,  far  from  town, 
There  dwelt  a  Snail  of  high  renown  ; 
Who,  by  tradition  as  appears, 
Had  been  a  tenant  several  years. 
She  spent  her  youth  in  wisdom's  page — 
Hence  honour'd  and  rever'd  in  age. 
Do  Snails  at  any  time  contend, 
Insult  a  neighbour,  or  a  friend  ; 
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Dispute  their  property  and  share, 
Or  in  a  cherry,  or  a  pear  ? 
No  lord-chief  justice,  all  agree, 
So  able,  and  so  just  as  she  ! 
Whichever  way  their  causes  went, 
All  parties  came  away  content. 
At  length  she  found  herself  decay, 
Death  sent  mementos  every  day. 
Her  drooping  strength  sustains  no  more 
The  shell,  which  on  her  back  she  bore. 
The  eye  had  lost  its  visual  art, 
The  heavy  ear  refus'd  its  part ; 
The  teeth  perfonn'd  their  office  ill; 
And  every  member  fail'd  her  will. 
But  no  defects  in  mind  appear, 
Her  intellects  are  strong  and  clear. 
Thus  when  his  glorious  course  is  run, 
How  brightly  shines  the  setting  sun  ! 

The  news  through  all  the  garden  spread, 
The  neighbours  throng'd  about  her  bed  ; 
Cheerful  she  rais'd  her  voice  aloud, 
And  thus  address'd  the  weeping  crowd : — 

1  My  friends,  I'm  hastening  to  the  grave, 
And  know,  nor  plum  nor  peach  can  save. 
Yes  to  those  mansions  go  I  must, 
Where  our  good  fathers  sleep  in  dust. 
Nor  am  I  backward  to  explore 
That  gloomy  vale  they  trod  before. 
'Gainst  fate's  decree  what  can  I  say  i 
Like  other  Snails  I've  had  my  day. 
Full  many  summer-suns  I've  seen, 
And  now  die  grateful  and  serene. 

'  If  men  the  Higher  Powers  arraign, 
Shall  we  adopt  the  plaintive  strain? 
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Nature,  profuse  to  us  and  ours, 
Hath  kindly  built  these  stately  tow'rs  ; 
Where,  when  the  skies  in  night  are  dress'd, 
Secure  from  every  ill  we  rest. 
Survey  our  curious  structure  well — 
How  firm  and  yet  how  light  our  shell ! 
Our  refuse  when  cold  storms  invade, 
And  in  the  dog-day's  heat  our  shade. 

1  Thus  when  we  see  a  fleeter  race, 
We'll  not  lament  our  languid  pace. 
Do  dangers  rise,  or  foes  withstand  ? 
Are  not  our  castles  close  at  hand  ? 
For  let  a  Snail  at  distance  roam, 
The  happy  Snail  is  still  at  home. 

'  Survey  our  garden's  bless'd  retreats — 
Oh  !  what  a  paradise  of  sweets ! 
With  what  variety  it's  stor'd ! 
Unnumber'd  dainties  spread  our  board. 
The  plums  assume  their  glossy  blue, 
And  cheeks  of  nectarines  glow  for  you  j 
Peaches  their  lovely  blush  betray, 
And  apricots  their  gold  display  ; 
While  for  your  beverage,  when  you  dine. 
There  streams  the  nectar  of  the  vine. 

Be  not  my  dying  words  forgot ; 
Depart,  contented  with  your  lot : 
Repress  complaints  when  they  begin  : 
Ingratitude's  a  crying  sin. 
And  hold  it  for  a  truth,  that  we 
Are  quite  as  bless'd  as  Snails  should  be.' 

The  Gardener  hears  with  great  surprise 
This  sage  discourse,  and  thus  he  cries — 
1  Oh  !  what  a  thankless  wretch  am  I, 
Who  pass  ten  thousand  favours  by  1 
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I  blame,  whene'er  the  linnet  sings, 
My  want  of  song,  or  want  of  wings. 
The  piercing  hawk,  with  towering  flight, 
Reminds  me  of  deficient  sight. 
And  when  the  generous  steed  I  view, 
Is  not  his  strength  my  envy  too? 
I  thus  at  birds  and  beasts  repine, 
And  wish  their  various  talents  mine. 
Fool  as  I  am,  who  cannot  see 
Reason  is  more  than  all  to  me. 

'  My  landlord  boasts  a  large  estate, 
Rides  in  his  coach,  and  eats  in  plate. 
What!  shall  these  lures  bewitch  my  eye? 
Shall  they  extort  the  murmuring  sigh  ? 
Say,  he  enjoys  superior  wealth — 
Is  not  my  better  portion,  health? 
Before  the  sun  has  gilt  the  skies, 
Returning  labour  bids  me  rise ; 
Obedient  to  the  hunter's  horn, 
He  quits  his  couch  at  early  morn. 
By  want  compell'd,  I  dig  the  soil ; 
His  is  a  voluntary  toil. 
For  truth  it  is,  since  Adam's  fall, 
His  sons  must  labour  one  and  all. 
No  man's  exempted  by  his  purse ; 
Kings  are  included  in  the  curse. 
Would  monarchs  relish  what  they  eat? 
'Tis  toil  that  makes  the  manchet  sweet ; 
Nature  enacts,  before  they're  fed, 
That  prince  and  peasant  earn  their  bread. 

'  Hence  wisdom  and  experience  show, 
That  bliss  in  equal  currents  flow ; 
That  happiness  is  still  the  same, 
Howe'er  ingredients  change  their  name. 
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Nor  doth  this  theme  our  search  defy 
'Tis  level  to  the  human  eye. 
Distinctions,  introduced  by  men, 
Bewilder,  and  obscure  our  ken. 
I'll  store  these  lessons  in  my  heart, 
And  cheerful  act  my  proper  part. 
If  sorrows  rise,  as  sorrows  will, 
I'll  stand  resign'd  to  every  ill ; 
Convinc'd,  that  wisely  every  pack 
Is  suited  to  the  bearer's  back.' 


VI. 

That  the  Complaints  of  Mankind,  against  their  several  Stations 
and  Provinces  in  Life,  are  often  frivolous,  and  always  un- 
warrantable. 


THE  FARMER  AND  THE  HORSE, 

'  Tis  a  vain  world,  and  all  things  show  it; 
I  thorght  so  once,  but  now  I  know  it  V 
Ah !  Gay  !  is  thy  poetic  page 
The  child  of  disappointed  age? 
Talk  not  of  threescore  years  and  ten, 
For  what  avails  our  knowledge  then  ? 

But  grant,  that  this  experienc'd  truth 
Were  ascertain'd  in  early  youth  ; 
Reader  what  benefit  would  flow? 
I  vow,  I'm  at  a  loss  to  know ! 
The  world  alarms  the  human  breast, 
Because  in  savage  colours  dress'd. 
'Tis  treated  with  invective  style, 
And  stands  impeach'd  of  fraud  and  guile. 
1  Gay's  Epitaph. 
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All  in  this  heavy  charge  agree  : — 
But  who's  in  fault— the  world,  or  we? 
The  question's  seiious,  short,  and  clear, 
The  answer  claims  our  patieut  ear. 
Yet  if  this  office  you  decline — 
With  all  my  heart — the  task  be  mine. 
I'm  certain,  it'  I  do  my  best, 
Your  candour  will  excuse  the  rest. 

A  Farmer,  with  a  pensive  brow, 
One  morn  accompanied  his  plough. 
The  larks  their  cheerful  matins  sung, 
The  woods  with  answering  music  rung  ; 
The  sun  di:^play'd  his  golden  ray, 
And  Nature  hail'd  the  rising  day. 
But  still  the  peasant  all  the  while 
Refus'd  to  join  the  general  smile. 
He,  like  his  fathers  long  before, 
Resembled  much  the  Jews  of  yore  ; 
Whose  murmurs  impious,  weak,  and  vain, 
Nor  quails  nor  manna  could  restrain. 

Did  accidental  death  prevail? 
How  prone  to  tell  his  piteous  tale ! 
Pregnant  with  joys  did  plenty  rise? 
How  proue  to  blame  indulgent  skies ! 
Thus  ever  ready  to  complain  ; 
For  plenty  sinks  the  price  of  grain. 

At  length  he  spake  : — '  Ye  powers  divine, 
Was  ever  lot  so  hard  as  mine  ? 
From  infant  life  an  arrant  slave, 
Close  to  the  confines  of  the  grave. 
Have  not  I  follow'd  my  employ 
Near  threescore  winters,  man  and  boy? 
But  since  I  call  this  farm  my  own, 
What  scenes  of  sorrow  have  I  known ! 
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Alas !  if  all  the  truth  were  told, 
Hath  not  the  rot  impair'd  my  fold  ? 
Hath  not  the  measles  seiz'd  my  swine  ? 
Hath  not  the  murrain  slain  my  kine? 
Or  say  that  horses  be  my  theme, 
Hath  not  the  staggers  thinn'd  my  team  ? 
Have  not  a  thousand  ills  beside 
Depriv'd  my  stable  of  its  pride? 

*  When  I  survey  my  lands  around, 
What  thorns  and  thistles  spread  my  ground? 
Doth  not  the  grain  my  hopes  beguile, 

And  mildews  mock  the  thrasher's  toil  ? 
However  poor  the  harvests  past, 
What  so  deficient  as  the  last ! 
But  though  nor  blasts,  nor  mildews  rise, 
My  turnips  are  destroy'd  by  flies ; 
My  sheep  are  pin'd  to  such  degree, 
That  not  a  butcher  comes  to  me. 

1  Seasons  are  chang'd  from  what  they  were; 
And  hence  too  foul,  or  hence  too  fair. 
Now  scorching  heat  and  drought  annoy, 
And  now  returning  showers  destroy. 
Thus  have  I  pass'd  my  better  years 
Midst  disappointments,  cares,  and  tears. 
And  now,  when  I  compute  my  gains, 
What  have  I  reap'd  for  all  my  pains? 

*  Oh  !  had  I  known  in  manhood's  prime 
These  slow  convictions  wrought  by  time  ; 
Would  I  have  brav'd  the  various  woes 

Of  summer  suns  and  winter  snows  ? 
Would  I  have  tempted  every  sky, 
So  wet,  so  windy,  or  so  dry  ? 
With  all  the  elements  at  strife? 
Ah !  no— I  then  had  plann'd  a  life, 
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Where  wealth  attends  the  middle  stage, 
And  rest  and  comfort  wait  on  age : 
Where  rot  and  murrain  ne'er  commence, 
Nor  pastures  burn  at  my  expence  ; 
Nor  injur'd  cows  their  wants  bewail, 
Nor  dairies  mourn  the  milkless  pail; 
N  or  bams  lament  the  blasted  grain, 
Nor  cattle  curse  the  barren  plain.' 

Dun  hobbled  by  his  master's  side ; 
And  thus  the  sober  brute  replied  : — 

1  Look  through  your  team,  and  where's  the  steed 
Who  dares  dispute  with  me  his  breed  ? 
Few  horses  trace  their  lineage  higher, 
Godolphin's  Arab  was  my  sire ; 
My  dam  was  sprung  from  Pantons  stud, 
My  grandam  boasted  Childera'  blood. 
But  ah  !  it  now  avails  me  not 
By  what  illustrious  chief  begot ! 
Spavins  pay  no  regard  to  birth, 
And  failing  vision  sinks  my  worth. 
The  Squire,  when  he  disgusted  grew, 
Transfer'd  his  property  to  you. 
And  since  poor  Dun  "  became  your  own, 
What  scenes  of  sorrow  have  I  known  1" 
Hath  it  not  been  my  constant  toil, 
To  drag  the  plough,  and  turn  the  soil  ? 
Are  not  my  bleeding  shoulders  wrung 
By  large  and  weighty  loads  of  dung  ? 
When  the  shorn  meadows  claim  your  care, 
And  fragrant  cocks  perfume  the  air ; 
When  Ceres'  ripen'd  fruits  abound, 
And  Plenty  waves  her  sheaves  around ; 
True  to  my  collar,  home  I  bear 
The  treasures  of  the  fruitful  year. 

H 
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And  though  this  drudgery  be  mine, 
You  never  heard  me  once  repine. 

'  Yet  what  rewards  have  crown'd  my  days? 
I'm  grudg'd  the  poor  reward  of  praise. 
For  oats  small  gratitude  I  owe  ; 
Beans  were  untasted  joys,  you  know,- 
And  now  I'm  hastening  to  my  end, 
Past  services  can  find  no  friend. 
Infirmities,  disease,  and  age, 
Provoke  my  surly  driver's  rage. 
Look  to  my  wounded  flanks,  you'll  see 
No  horse  was  ever  us'd  like  me. 

*  But  now  I  eat  my  meals  with  pain, 
Averse  to  masticate  the  grain. 
Hence  you  direct,  at  night  and  morn, 
That  chaff  accompany  my  corn  ; 

For  husks,  although  my  teeth  be  few, 
Force  my  reluctant  jaws  to  chew. 
What  then  ?  Of  life  shall  I  complain, 
And  call  it  fleeting,  false,  and  vain  ? 
x\gainst  the  world  shall  I  inveigh, 
Because  my  grinders  now  decay  ? 

1  You  think  it  were  the  wiser  plan, 
Had  I  consorted  ne'er  with  man ; 
Had  I  my  liberty  maintain'd, 
Or  liberty  by  flight  regain'd, 
And  rang'd  o'er  distant  hills  and  dales 
With  the  wild  foresters  of  Wales. 

*  Grant  I  succeeded  to  my  mind — 
Is  happiness  to  hills  confin'd  ? 
Don't  famine  oft  erect  her  throne 
Upon  the  rugged  mountain's  stone? 
And  don't  the  lower  pastures  fail, 
When  snows  descending  choke  the  vale  ? 
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Or  who  so  hardy  to  declare 
Disease  and  death  ne'er  enter  there  ? 

*  Do  pains  or  sickness  here  invade  ? 
Man  tenders  me  his  cheerful  aid. 
For  who  beholds  his  hungry  beast, 
But  giants  him  some  supply  at  least  ? 
Interest  shall  prompt  him  to  pursue 
What  inclination  would  not  do. 

'  Say,  had  I  been  the  desert's  foal, 
Through  life  estrang'd  to  man's  control ; 
What  service  had  I  done  on  earth, 
Or  who  could  profit  by  my  birth? 
My  back  had  ne'er  sustain'd  thy  weight, 
My  chest  ne'er  known  thy  waggon's  freight; 
But  now  my  several  powers  combine 
To  answer  Nature's  ends  and  thine. 
I'm  useful  thus  in  every  view — 
Oh !  could  I  say  the  same  of  you  ! 

'  Superior  evils  had  ensued, 
With  prescience  had  I  been  endued. 
Ills,  though  at  distance  seen,  destroy, 
Or  sicken  every  present  joy. 
We  relish  every  new  delight, 
When  future  griefs  elude  our  sight. 
To  blindness  then  what  thanks  are  due  ! 
It  makes  each  single  comfort  two. 
The  colt,  unknown  to  pain  and  toil, 
Anticipates  to-morrow's  smile. 
Yon  lamb  enjoys  the  present  hour, 
As  stranger  to  the  butcher's  power. 

'  Your's  is  a  wild  Utopian  scheme ; 
A  boy  yould  blush  to  own  your  dream. 
Be  your  profession  what  it  will, 
No  province  is  exempt  from  ill ; 
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Quite  from  the  cottage  to  the  throne, 
Stations  have  sorrows  of  their  own. 
Why  should  a  peasant  then  explore 
What  longer  heads  ne'er  found  before  ? 
Go,  preach  my  doctrine  to  your  son  ; 
By  your's  the  lad  would  be  undone. 
But  whether  he  legards  or  not, 
Your  lecture  would  be  soon  forgot. 
The  hopes  which  guild  the  parent's  breast, 
Ere  long  will  make  his  son  their  jest. 
Though  now  these  cobweb  cheats  you  spurn, 
Yet  every  man's  a  dupe  in  turn. 
And  wisely  so  ordain'd,  indeed, 
(Whate'er  philosophers  may  plead) 
Else  life  would  stagnate  at  its  source, 
And  Man  and  Horse  decline  the  course. 

'  Then  bid  young  Ralpho  never  mind  it, 
But  take  the  world  as  he  shall  find  it.' 


VII. 

THE  LAMB  AND  THE  PIG. 

Consult  the  moralist,  you'll  find 
That  education  forms  the  mind : 
But  education  ne'er  supplied 
What  ruling  nature  hath  denied. 
If  you'll  the  following  page  pursue, 
My  tale  shall  prove  this  doctrine  true. 
Since  to  the  muse  all  brutes  belong, 
The  Lamb  shall  usher  in  my  song; 
Whose  snowy  fleece  adorn'd  her  skin, 
Emblem  of  native  white  within. 
Meekness  and  love  possess'd  her  soul, 
And  innocence  had  crown'd  the  whole. 
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It  chanc'd  in  some  unguarded  hour; 
(Ah !  purity,  precarious  flower ! 
Let  maidens  of  the  present  age 
Tremble,  when  they  peruse  my  page,) 
It  chanc'd  upon  a  luckless  day, 
The  little  wanton,  full  of  play, 
Rejoic'd  a  thymy  bank  to  gain ; 
But  short  the  triumphs  of  her  reign ! 
The  treacherous  slopes  her  fate  foretell, 
And  soon  the  pretty  trifler  fell. 
Beneath,  a  dirty  ditch  impress'd 
Its  mire  upon  her  spotless  vest. 
What  greater  ill  could  lamb  betide, 
The  butcher's  barbarous  knife  beside  ? 

The  shepherd,  wounded  with  her  cries, 
Straight  to  the  bleating  sufferer  flies. 
The  lambkin  in  his  arms  he  took, 
And  bore  her  to  a  neighbouring  brook. 
The  silver  streams  her  wool  refin'd, 
Her  fleece  in  virgin  whiteness  shin'd. 

Cleans'd  from  pollution's  every  stain, 
She  join'd  her  fellows  on  the  plain  ; 
And  saw  afar  the  stinking  shore, 
But  ne'er  approach'd  those  dangers  more. 
The  shepherd  bless'd  the  kind  event, 
And  view'd  his  flock  with  sweet  content. 

To  market  next  he  shap'd  his  way, 
And  bought  provisions  for  the  day  : 
But  made,  for  winter's  rich  supply, 
A  purchase  from  a  farmer's  sty. 
The  children  round  their  parent  crowd, 
And  testify  their  mirth  aloud. 
They  saw  the  stranger  with  surprise, 
And  all  admir'd  his  little  eyes. 
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Familiar  grown,  he  shar'd  their  joys, 
Shar'd  too  the  porridge  with  the  boys. 
The  females  o'er  his  dress  preside, 
They  wash  his  face  and  scour  his  hide : 
But  daily  more  a  Swine  he  grew, 
For  all  these  housewives  e'er  could  do. 
Hence  let  my  youthful  reader  know, 
That  once  a  hog,  and  always  so. 


VIII. 

DEATH  AND  THE  RAKE. 

When  pleasures  court  the  human  heart, 

Oh !  'tis  reluctant  work  to  part. 

Are  we  with  griefs  and  pains  oppress'd? 

Woe  says,  that  Death's  a  welcome  guest : 

Though  sure  to  cure  our  evils  all, 

He's  the  last  doctor  we  would  call. 

We  think,  if  he  arrives  at  morn, 

'Tis  hard  to  die,  as  soon  as  born  : 

Or  if  the  conqueror  invade, 

When  life  projects  the  evening  shade ; 

Do  we  not  meditate  delay, 

And  still  request  a  longer  stay  ! 

We  shift  our  homes,  we  change  the  air, 

And  double,  like  the  hunted  hare : 

Thus  be  it  morn,  or  night,  or  noon, 

Come  when  he  will,  he  comes  too  soon ! 

You  wish  my  subject  I  would  wave, 
The  preface  is  so  very  grave. 
Come  then,  my  friend,  T'll  change  my  style, 
And  couch  instruction  with  a  smile  : 
But  promise,  ere  I  tell  my  tale, 
The  serious  moral  shall  prevail. 
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Vaiibruin  died — his  son,  we're  told, 

Succeeded  to  his  father's  gold. 

Flush'd  with  his  wealth,  the  thoughtless  blade 

Despis'd  frugality  and  trade  ; 

Left  Amsterdam  with  eager  haste, 

Dress  and  the  Hague  engross'd  his  taste. 
Ere  long  his  passion  chang'd  its  shape, 

He  grew  enamour'd  with  the  grape  : 

Frequented  much  a  house  of  cheer, 

Just  like  our  fools  of  fortune  here ; 

With  sots  and  harlots  fond  to  join, 

And  revel  o'er  his  midnight  wine. 
Once  on  a  time  the  bowls  had  flow'd, 

Quite  till  the  morning  cock  had  crow'd, 

When  Death,  at  every  hour  awake, 

Enter'd  the  room,  and  claim'd  the  rake. 
The  youth's  complexion  spoke  his  fears ; 
Soft  stole  adown  his  cheek  the  tears. 
At  length  the  anguish  of  his  breast 
With  faltering  tongue  he  thus  express'd  : — 

■  Thou  king  of  terrors,  hear  my  prayer, 
And  condescend  for  once  to  spare. 
Let  me  thy  clemency  engage, 
New  to  the  world,  and  green  in  age. 
When  life  no  pleasures  can  dispense, 
Or  pleasures  pall  upon  the  sense ; 
When  the  eye  feels  departing  sight, 
And  rolls  its  orb  in  vain  for  light ; 
When  music's  joys  no  longer  cheer 
The  sickening  heart,  or  heavy  ear ; 
Or  when  my  aching  limbs  forbear, 
In  sprightly  balls  to  join  the  fair; 
I'll  not  repeat  my  suit  to  Death, 
But  cheerfullv  resign  mv  breath.' 
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'  Done ;'  says  the  monarch,  i  be  it  so  j 
Observe — you  promise  then  to  go !' 
What  favour  such  protracted  date 
From  the  stern  minister  of  fate  ! 
Your  wonder  will  be  greater  soon, 
To  hear  the  wretch  perverts  the  boon  : 
Who,  during  years  beyond  a  score, 
Ne'er  thought  upon  his  promise  more  ! 

But  were  these  terms  by  Death  forgot? 
Ah !  no — again  he  seeks  the  sot. 
The  wretch  was  in  the  tavern  found, 
With  a  few  gouty  friends  around. 
Dropsy  had  seiz'd  his  legs  and  thighs, 
Palsy  his  hands,  and  rheum  his  eyes : 
When  thus  the  king — '  Intemperate  elf, 

Thus,  by  debauch,  to  dupe  yourself. 

What !  are  my  terrors  spurn'd  by  thee  ? 

Thou  fool !  to  trifle  thus  with  me ! 

You  ask'd  before  for  length  of  days, 

Only  to  riot  various  ways. 

What  were  thy  pleas  but  then  a  sneer? 

I'll  now  retort  with  jest  severe. 

*  Read  this  small  print;'  the  monarch  cries— 

1  You  mock  me,  sir ;'  the  man  replies  ; 

*  I  scarce  could  read  when  in  my  prime, 

And  now  my  sight's  impair'd  by  time. 

Sure  you  consider  not  my  age — 

I  can't  discern  a  single  page. 

And  when  my  friends  the  bottle  pass, 

I  scarce  can  see  to  fill  my  glass.' 

'  Here,  take  this  nut,  observe  it  well-— 

'Tis  my  command  you  crack  the  shell.' 
'  How  can  such  orders  be  obey'd  ? 

My  grinders,  sir,  are  quite  decay'd. 
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My  teeth  can  scarce  divide  my  bread, 
And  not  a  sound  one  in  my  head.' 

But  Death,  who  more  sarcastic  grew, 
Disclos'd  a  violin  to  view ; 
Then  loud  he  call'd,  '  Old  Boy,  advance, 
Stretch  out  your  legs,  and  lead  the  dance.' 

The  man  rejoin'd — '  When  age  surrounds, 
How  can  the  ear  distinguish  sounds? 
Are  not  my  limbs  unwieldy  grown  ? 
Are  not  my  feet  as  cold  as  stone? 
Dear  sir,  take  pity  on  my  state — 
My  legs  can  scarce  support  my  weight !' 

Death  drops  the  quaint,  insnltiog  joke, 
And  meditates  the  fatal  stroke  : 
Assuming  all  his  terrors  now, 
He  speaks  with  anger  on  his  brow. 

1  Is  thus  my  lenity  abus'd  ; 
And  dare  you  hope  to  stand  excus'd  ? 
You've  spent  your  time,  that  pearl  of  price ! 
To  the  detested  ends  of  vice : 
Purchas'd  your  short-liv'd  pleasures  dear, 
And  seal'd  your  own  destruction  here  : 
InOam'd  your  reckoning  too  above, 
By  midnight  bowls,  and  lawless  love. 
Warning,  you  know,  I  gave  betimes — 
Now  go,  and  answer  for  your  crimes.' 

'  Oh !  my  good  lord,  repress  the  blow — 
I  am  not  yet  prepar'd  to  go  : 
And  let  it,  sir,  be  further  told, 
That  not  a  neighbour  thinks  me  old. 
My  hairs  are  now  but  turning  grey, 
I  am  not  sixty,  sir,  till  May. 
Grant  me  the  common  date  of  men, 
I  ask  but  threescore  vears  and  ten.' 
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c  Dar'st  thou,  prevaricating  knave, 
Insult  the  monarch  of  the  grave  ? 
I  claim  thy  solemn  contract  pass'd — 
Wherefore,  this  moment  is  thy  last.' 

Thus  having  said,  he  speeds  his  dart, 
And  cleaves  the  hoary  dotard's  heart. 


IX. 

THE  OWL. 

It  seems,  an  Owl,  in  days  of  yore, 
Had  tin n'd  a  thousand  volumes  o*er : 
His  fame  for  literature  extends, 
And  strikes  the  ears  of  partial  friends. 
They  wcigh'd  the  learning  of  the  fowl, 
And  thought  him  a  prodigious  Owl ! 
From  such  applause  what  could  betide  ? 
It  only  cocker'd  him  in  pride. 

Extoll'd  for  sciences  and  arts, 
His  bosom  burn'd  to  show  his  parts  ; 
(No  wonder  that  an  Owl  of  spirit 
Mistook  his  vanity  for  merit.) 
He  shows  insatiate  thirst  of  praise, 
Ambitious  of  the  poet's  bays  : 
Perch'd  on  Parnassus  all  night  long, 
He  hoots  a  sonnet  or  a  song; 
And  while  the  village  hear  his  note, 
They  curse  the  screaming  whoreson's  throat. 

Amidst  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
Our  feather'd  poet  wings  his  flight; 
And,  as  capricious  fate  ordains, 
A  chimney's  treacherous  summit  gains ; 
Which  much  impair'd  by  wind  and  weather, 
Down  fall  the  bricks  and  bird  together. 
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The  Owl  expands  his  azure  eyes, 
And  sees  a  Non-con's  study  rise  : 
The  walls  were  deck'd  with  hallow'd  bands 
Of  worthies,  by  the'  engraver's  hands ; 
All  champions  for  the  good  old  cause! 
Whose  conscience  interfer'd  with  laws  ; 
But  yet  no  foes  to  king  or  people, 
Though  mortal  foes  to  church  and  steeple. 
Baxter,  with  apostolic  grace, 
Display'd  his  mezzotinto  face  ; 
While  here  and  there  some  luckier  saint 
Attain'd  to  dignity  of  paint. 

Rang'd  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
The  books  by  due  gradations  rise. 
Here  the  good  Fathers  lodg'd  their  trust ; 
There  zealous  Calvin  slept  in  dust : 
Here  Poole  his  learned  treasures  keeps  ; 
There  Fox  o'er  dying  martyrs  weeps ; 
While  reams  on  reams  insatiate  drink 
Whole  deluges  of  Henry's  ink. 

Columns  of  sermons  pil'd  on  high 
Attraet  the  bird's  admiring  eye. 
Those  works  a  good  old  age  acquired, 
Which  had  in  manuscript  expir'd ; 
For  manuscripts,  of  fleeting  date, 
Seldom  survive  their  infant  state. 
The  healthiest  live  not  half  their  days, 
But  die  a  thousand  various  ways ; 
Sometimes  ingloriously  applied 
To  purposes  the  Muse  shall  hide. 
Or,  should  they  meet  no  fate  below, 
How  oft  tobacco  proves  their  foe  ! 
Or  else  some  cook  purloins  a  leaf 
To  singe  her  fowl,  or  save  her  beef ; 
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But  sermons  'scape  both  fate  and  fire, 
By  congregational  desire. 

Display'd  at  large  upon  the  table 
Was  Bunyan's  much-admired  fable ; 
And  as  his  Pilgrim  sprawling  lay, 
It  chanc'd  the  Owl  advanc'd  that  way. 

The  bird  explores  the  pious  dream, 
And  plays  a  visionary  scheme ; 
Determin'd,  as  he  read  the  sage, 
To  copy  from  the  tinker's  page. 

The  thief  now  quits  his  learn'd  abode, 
And  scales  aloft  the  sooty  road  ; 
Flies  to  Parnassus'  top  once  more, 
Resolv'd  to  dream  as  well  as  snore ; 
And  what  he  dreamt  by  day,  the  wight 
In  writing  o'er,  consumes  the  night. 

Plum'd  with  conceit  he  calls  aloud, 
And  thus  bespeaks  the  purblind  crowd : 
Say  not,  that  man  alone's  a  poet, 
Poets  are  Owls — my  verse  shall  show  it. 
And  while  he  read  his  labour'd  lays, 
His  blue-eyed  brothers  hooted  praise. 
But  now  his  female  mate  by  turns 
With  pity  and  with  choler  burns ; 
When  thus  her  consort  she  address'd, 
And  all  her  various  thoughts  express'd : — 

1  Why,  prithee,  husband,  rant  no  more, 
'Tis  time  to  give  these  follies  o'er, 

Be  wise,  and  follow  my  advice 

Go catcli  your  family  some  mice. 

'Twere  better  to  resume  your  trade, 
And  spend  your  nights  in  ambuscade. 
What !  if  you  fatten  by  your  schemes, 
And  fare  luxuriously  in  dreams ! 
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While  you  ideal  mice  are  carving, 
I  and  my  family  are  starving. 
Reflect  upon  our  nuptial  hours, 
Where  will  you  find  a  brood  like  our's? 
Our  oft'-pring  might  become  a  queen, 
For  finer  Owlets  ne'er  were  seen !' 

'  'Ods — blue !  (the  surly  hob  replied) 
I'll  amply  for  my  heirs  provide. 
Why,  Madge !  when  Colley  Cibber  dies, 
Thou'lt  see  thy  mate  a  laureat  rise  j 
For  never  poets  held  this  place, 
Except  descendants  of  our  race.' 

1  But  soft;  (the  female  sage  rejoin'd) 
Say  you  abjur'd  the  purring  kind ; 
And  nobly  left  inglorious  rats 
To  vulgar  owls,  or  sordid  cats. 
Say,  you  the  healing  art  essay'd, 
And  piddled  in  the  doctor's  trade  ; 
At  least  you'd  earn  us  good  provisions, 
And  better  this  than  scribbling  visions. 
A  due  regard  to  me,  or  self, 
Would  always  make  you  dream  of  pelf; 
And  when  you  dreamt  your  nights  away, 
You'd  realize  your  dreams  by  day. 
Hence,  far  superior  gains  would  rise, 
And  I  be  fat,  and  you  be  wise.' 

1  But,  Madge,  though  I  applaud  your  scheme, 
You'd  wish  my  patients  still  to  dream ! 
Waking  they'd  laugh  at  my  vocation, 
Or  disapprove  my  education ; 
And  they  detest  your  solemn  hob, 
Or  take  me  for  professor  L .' 

Equip'd  with  powder  and  with  pill, 
He  takes  his  licence  out— to  kill. 
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Practis'd  in  all  a  doctor's  airs, 

To  Batsou's  senate  he  repairs, 

Dress'd  in  his  flowing  wig  of  knowledge, 

To  greet  his  brethren  of  the  college ; 

Takes  up  the  papers  of  the  day, 

Perhaps  for  want  of  what  to  say  ; 

Through  every  column  he  pursues, 

Alike  advertisements  and  news  j 

O'er  lists  of  cures  with  rapture  runs, 

Wrought  by  Apollo's  natural  sons ; 

Admires  the  rich  Hibernian  stock 

Of  doctors  Henry,  Ward,  and  Rock. 

He  dwells  on  each  illustrious  name, 

And  sighs  at  once  for  fees  and  fame. 

Now,  like  the  doctors  of  to-day, 

Retains  his  puffers  too  in  pay. 

Around  his  reputation  flew, 

His  practice  with  his  credit  grew. 

At  length  the  court  receives  the  sage, 

And  lordlings  in  his  cause  engage. 

He  dupes,  beside  plebeian  fowls, 

The  whole  nobility  of  owls. 

Thus  every  where  he  gains  renown, 

And  Alls  his  purse,  and  thins  the  town. 


ODES. 


ON  THE  MESSIAH. 

When  man  had  disobey'd  his  Lord, 
Vindictive  Justice  drew  the  sword  ; 
*  The  rebel  and  his  race  shall  die,' 
He  spake,  and  thunders  burst  the  sky. 

Lo !  Jesus  pard'uing  grace  displays, 
Nor  thunders  roll,  nor  lightnings  blaze. 
Je»us,  the  Saviour,  stands  confess'd, 
In  rays  of  mildest  glories  dress'd. 

As  round  Him  press  the'  angelic  crowd, 
Mercy  and  truth  He  calls  aloud  ; 
The  smiling  cherubs  wing'd  to  view, 
Their  pinions  sounded  as  they  flew : 

1  Ye  favourites  of  the  throne,  arise, 
Bear  the  strange  tidings  through  the  skies ; 
Say,  Man,  the'  apostate  rebel,  lives ; 
Sa}T,  Jesus  bleeds,  and  Heaven  forgives.' 

In  pity  to  the  fallen  race, 
I'll  take  their  nature  and  their  place ; 
I'll  bleed,  their  pardon  to  procure, 
I'll  die.  to  make  that  pardon  sure. 
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Now  Jesus  leaves  his  bless'd  abode, 
A  Virgin's  womb  receives  the  God. 
When  the  tentli  moon  had  wan'd  on  earth, 
A  Virgin's  womb  disclos'd  the  birth. 

New  praise  employs  the'  ethereal  throng, 
Their  golden  harps  repeat  the  song  ; 
And  angels  waft  the'  immortal  strains 
To  humble  Bethl'em's  happy  plains. 

While  there  the  guardians  of  the  sheep 
By  night  their  faithful  vigils  keep, 
Celestial  notes  their  ears  delight, 
And  floods  of  glory  drown  their  sight. 

When  Gabriel  thus : — '  Exult,  ye  swains, 
Jesus,  your  own  Messiah,  reigns! 
Arise,  the  Royal  Babe  behold, 
Jesus,  by  ancient  bards  foretold. 

*  To  David's  town  direct  your  way, 
And  shout,  Salvation's  born  to-day ! 
There,  in  a  manger's  mean  disguise, 
You'll  find  the  sovereign  of  the  skies.' 

What  joy  Salvation's  sound  imparts, 
You  best  can  tell,  ye  guileless  hearts, 
Whom  no  vain  science  led  astray, 
Nor  taught  to  scorn  Salvation's  way. 

Though  regal  purple  spurns  these  truths. 
Maintain  your  ground,  ye  chosen  youths  ; 
Brave  the  stern  tyrant's  lifted  rod, 
Nor  blush  to  own  a  dying  God. 
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What !  though  the  sages  of  the  earth 
Proudly  dispute  this  wondrous  birth ; 
Though  learning  mocks  Salvation's  voice, 
Know,  Heaven  applauds  your  wiser  choice. 

Oh !  be  this  wiser  choice  my  own ! 
Bear  me,  some  seraph,  to  His  throne 
Where  the  rapt  soul  dissolves  away 
In  visions  of  eternal  day  ! 


ON  THE  NEW  YEAR. 


Lord  of  my  life  !  inspire  my  song, 
To  Thee  my  noblest  powers  belong  j 
Grant  me  thy  favourite  seraph's  flame, 
To  sing  the  glories  of  thy  name. 

My  birth,  my  fortune,  friends,  and  health, 
My  knowledge  too,  superior  wealth  ; 
Lord  of  my  life  !  to  Thee  I  owe ; 
Teach  me  to  practise  what  I  know. 

Ten  thousand  favours  claim  my  song, 
And  each  demands  an  angel's  tongue; 
Mercy  sits  smiling  on  the  wings 
Of  every  moment  as  it  springs.. 

But  oh !  with  infinite  surprise 
I  see  returning  years  arise ; 
When  unimprov'd  the  former  score, 
Lord,  wilt  thou  trust  me  still  with  more  ? 
i 
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Thousands  this  period  hop'd  to  see ; 
Denied  to  thousands,  granted  me ; 
Thousands !  that  weep,  and  wish,  and  pray, 
For  those  rich  hours  I  throw  away. 

The  tribute  of  my  heart  receive, 
Tis  the  poor  all  I  have  to  give ; 
Should  it  prove  faithless,  Lord,  I'd  wrest 
The  bleeding  traitor  from  my  breast. 


MISCELLANIES. 


1  Time  and  Chance  happcneth  to  them  all.' 

Ecclesiastes,  ch.  ix.  ter.  11. 


Reader,  if  fond  of  wonder  and  surprise, 
Behold  in  me  ten  thousand  wonders  rise. 
Should  I  appear  quite  partial  to  my  cause, 
Shout  my  own  praise,  and  vindicate  applause  ; 
Do  not  arraign  my  modesty  or  sense, 
Nor  deem  my  character  a  vain  pretence. 
Know  then  I  boast  an  origin  and  date 
Coeval  with  the  sun — without  a  mate 
An  offspring  I  beget  in  number  more 
Than  all  the  crowrded  sands  which  form  the  shore. 
That  instant  they  are  born,  my  precious  breed, 
Ah  me  !  expire — yet  my  departed  seed 
Enter  like  spectres,  with  commissiou'd  power, 
The  secret  chamber  at  the  midnight  hour ; 
Pervade  alike  the  palace,  and  the  shed, 
The  statesman's  closet,  and  the  rustic's  bed ; 
Serene  and  sweet,  like  envoys  from  the  skies, 
To  all  the  good,  the  virtuous,  and  the  wise; 
But  to  the  vicious  breast  remorse  they  bring, 
And  bite  jike  serpents,  or  like  scorpions  sting. 
Being  and  birth  to  sciences  I  give, 
By  me  they  rise  through  infancy  and  live ; 
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By  me  meridian  excellence  display, 
And,  like  autumnal  fruits,  by  me  decay. 
When  poets,  and  when  painters  are  no  more, 
And  all  the  feuds  of  rival  wits  are  o'er; 
'Tis  mine  to  fix  their  merit  and  their  claim, 
I  judge  their  works  to  darkness  or  to  fame. 

I  am  a  monarch,  whose  victorious  hands 
No  craft  eludes,  no  regal  power  withstands  i 
My  annals  prove  such  mighty  conquests  won, 
As  shame  the  puny  feats  of  Philip's  son. 
But  though  a  king,  I  seldom  sway  alone, 
The  goddess  Fortune  often  shares  my  throne. 
The  human  eye  detects  our  blended  rule, 
Here  we  exalt  a  knave,  and  there  a  fool. 
Ask  you  what  powers  our  sovereign  laws  obey  ? 
Creation  is  our  empire — we  convey 
Sceptres  and  crowns  at  will — as  we  ordain, 
Kings  abdicate  their  thrones-,  and  peasants  reign. 

Lovers  to  us  address  the  fervent  prayer; 
'Tis  ours  to  soften  or  subdue  the  fair : 
We  now  like  angels  smile,  and  now  destroy, 
Now  bring,  or  blast,  the  long-expected  joy. 
At  our  fair  shrine  ambitious  churchmen  bow, 
And  crave  the  mitre  to  adorn  the  brow. 
Go  to  the  inns  of  court — the  learned  drudge 
Implores  our  friendship,  to  commence  a  judge. 
Go,  and  consult  the  sons  of  Warwick  Lane ; 
They  own  our  favours,  and  adore  our  reign. 
Theirs  is  the  gold,  'tis  true— but  all  men  see 
Onr  claim  is  better  founded  to  the  fee. 

Reader,  thus  sublunary  worlds  we  guide, 
Thus  o'er  your  natal  pi  inets  we  preside. 
Kingdoms  and  kings  are  ours— to  us  they  fall  j 
We  carve  their  fortunes,  and  dispose  of  all. 
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Nor  thmk  that  kings  alone  engross  our  choice ; 
The  cobler  sits  attentive  to  our  voice. 

But  since  ray  coiieague  is  a  tickle  she; 
Abjure  my  colleague,  and  depend  on  me. 
Either  she  sees  not,  or  with  partial  eyes, 
Either  she  grants  amiss,  or  &he  denies. 
But  I,  who  pity  those  that  wear  her  chain, 
Scorn  the  capricious  measures  of  her  reign ; 
In  every  gift,  and  every  grace  excel, 
Aod  seldom  fail  their  hopes,  who  use  me  well. 
Yet  though  in  me  unnumber'd  treasures  shine, 
Superior  to  the  rich  Peruvian  mine ! 
Though  men  to  my  indulgence  hourly  owe 
The  choicest  of  their  comforts  here  below  : 
(For  men's  best  tenure,  as  the  world  agree, 
Is  all  a  perquisite  deriv'd  from  me) 
Still  man's  my  foe !  ungrateful  man,  I  say, 
Who  meditates  my  murder  every  day. 
What  various  scenes  of  death  do  men  prepare! 
And  what  assassinations  plot  the  fair ! 
But  know  assuredly,  who  treat  me  ill, 
Who  mean  to  rob  me,  or  who  mean  to  kill ; 
Who  view  me  with  a  cold  regardless  eye, 
And  let  my  favours  pass  unheeded  by, 
They  shall  lament  their  folly  when  too  late ; 
So  mourns  the  prodigal  his  lost  estate ! 

While  they  who  with  superior  forethought  bless'd, 
Store  all  my  lessons  in  their  faithful  breast ; 
(For  where's  the  prelate,  who  can  preach  like  me, 
With  equal  reasoning,  and  persuasive  plea?) 
Who  know  that  I  am  always  on  my  wings, 
And  never  stay  in  compliment  to  kings  ; 
Who  therefore  watch  me  with  an  eagle's  sight, 
Arrest  ray  pinions,  or  attend  my  flight  j 
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Or  if  perchance  they  loiter'd  in  the  race, 
Chide  their  slow  footsteps,  and  improve  their  pace : 
Yes,  these  are  wisdom's  sons,  and  when  they  die, 
Their  virtues  shall  exalt  them  to  the  sky. 


THE  FIRESIDE. 


Dear  Chloe,  while  the  busy  crowd, 
The  vain,  the  wealthy,  and  the  proud, 

In  folly's  maze  advance  ; 
Though  singularity  and  pride 
Be  call'd  our  choice,  we'll  step  aside, 

Nor  join  the  giddy  dance. 

From  the  gay  world  we'll  oft  retire 
To  our  own  family  and  fire, 

Where  love  our  hours  employs ; 
No  noisy  neighbour  enters  here, 
No  intermeddling  stranger  near,  . 

To  spoil  our  heartfelt  joys. 

If  solid  happiness  we  prize, 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies, 

And  they  are  fools  who  roam  ; 
The  world  hath  nothing  to  bestow, 
From  our  ownselves  our  bliss  must  flow, 

And  that  dear  hut — our  home. 

Of  rest  was  Noah's  dove  bereft, 
When  with  impatient  wing  she  left 

That  safe  retreat,  the  ark ; 
Giving  her  vain  excursions  o'er, 
The  disappointed  bird  once  more 

Explor'd  the  sacred  bark. 
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Though  fools  spurn  Hymen's  gentle  powers, 
We,  who  improve  his  golden  hours, 

By  sweet  experience  know, 
That  marriage,  rightly  understood, 
Gives  to  the  tender  and  the  good 

A  paradise  below ! 

Our  babes  shall  richest  comforts  bring ; 
If  tutor'd  right  they'll  prove  a  spring 

Whence  pleasures  ever  rise  : 
We'll  form  their  mind  with  studious  care, 
To  all  that's  manly,  good,  and  fair, 

And  train  them  for  the  skies. 

While  they  our  wisest  hours  engage, 
They'll  joy  our  youth,  support  our  age, 

And  crown  our  hoary  hairs ; 
They'll  grow  in  virtue  every  day, 
And  thus  our  fondest  loves  repay, 

And  recompense  our  cares. 

No  borrow'd  joys!  they're  all  our  own, 
While  to  the  world  we  live  unknown, 

Or  by  the  world  forgot : 
Monarchs !  we  envy  not  your  state, 
We  look  with  pity  on  the  great, 

And  bless  our  humble  lot. 

Our  portion  is  not  large,  indeed, 
But  then  how  little  do  we  need, 

For  Nature's  calls  are  few ! 
In  this  the  art  of  living  lies, 
To  want  no  more  than  may  suffice, 

And  make  that  little  do. 
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We'll  therefore  relish  with  content 
Whate'er  kind  Providence  has  sent, 

Nor  aim  beyond  our  power; 
For,  if  our  stock  be  very  small, 
Tis  prudence  to  enjoy  it  all, 

Nor  lose  the  present  hour. 

To  be  resign'd  when  ills  betide, 
Patient  when  favours  are  denied, 

And  pleas'd  with  favours  given  ; 
Dear  Chloe,  this  is  w  isdom's  part, 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  heart, 

Whose  fragrance  smells  to  Heaven. 

We'll  ask  no  long-protracted  treat, 
Since  winter-life  is  seldom  sweet ; 

But,  when  our  feast  is  o'er, 
Grateful  from  table  we'll  arise, 
Nor  grudge  our  sons,  with  envious  eyes. 

The  relics  of  our  store. 

Thus  hand  in  hand  through  life  we'll  go  ; 
Jt^  chequer'd  paths  of  joy  und  woe 

With  cautious  steps  we'll  tread  ; 
Quit  its  vain  scenes  without  a  tear, 
Without  a  trouble,  or  a  fear, 

And  mingle  with  the  dead. 

While  conscience,  like  a  faithful  friend, 
Shall  through  the  gloomy  vale  attend, 

And  cheer  our  dying  breath ; 
Shall,  when  all  other  comforts  cease, 
Like  a  kind  angel  whisper  peace, 

And  smooth  the  bed  of  death. 
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TO  SOME 

CHILDREN  LISTENING  TO  A  LARK. 

See  the  lark  prunes  his  active  wings, 
Rises  to  Heaven,  and  soars,  and  sings. 
His  morning  hymns,  his  mid-day  lays, 
Are  one  continued  song  of  praise. 
He  speaks  his  Maker  all  he  can, 
And  shames  the  silent  tongue  of  man. 

When  the  declining  orb  of  light 
Reminds  him  of  approaching  night, 
His  warbling  vespers  swell  his  breast, 
And  as  he  sings  he  sinks  to  rest. 

Shall  birds  instructive  lessons  teach, 
And  we  be  deaf  to  what  they  preach? 

No  ;  ye  dear  nestlings  of  my  heart ! 
Go,  act  the  wiser  songster's  part  : 
Spurn  your  warm  couch  at  early  dawn, 
And  with  your  God  begin  the  morn. 
To  Him  your  grateful  tribute  pay 
Through  every  period  of  the  day  : 
To  Him  your  evening  songs  direct; 
His  eye  shall  watch,  his  arm  protect. 
Though  darkness  reigns,  He's  with  you  still, 
Then  sleep,  my  babes,  and  fear  no  ill. 
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TO  A  CHILD  OF  FIVE  YEARS  OLD. 

Fairest  flower,  all  flowers  excelling, 

Which  in  Milton's  page  we  see; 
Flowers  of  Eves  embowder'd  dwelling  ' 

Are,  my  fair  one,  types  of  thee. 

Mark,  my  Polly,  how  the  roses 

Emulate  thy  damask  cheek; 
How  the  bud  its  sweets  discloses 

Buds  thy  opening  bloom  bespeak. 

Lilies  are  by  plain  direction 

Emblems  of  a  double  kind ; 
Emblems  of  thy  fair  complexion, 

Emblems  of  thy  fairer  mind. 

But,  dear  girl,  both  flowers  and  beauty 

Blossom,  fade,  and  die  away ; 
Then  pursue  good  sense  and  duty, 

Evergreens !  which  ne'er  decay. 


ON  LORD  COBHAM'S  GARDEN. 

It  puzzles  much  the  sages'  brains, 

Where  Eden  stood  of  yore ; 
Some  place  it  in  Arabia's  plains, 

Some  say  it  is  no  more. 

But  Cobham  can  these  tales  confute, 

As  all  the  curious  know ; 
For  he  hath  prov'd,  beyond  dispute, 

That  Paradise  is  Stow. 

1  Alluding  to  Milton's  description  of  Eve's  bower. 
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TO-MORROW. 

Pereunt  et  imputantur. 


To-morrow,  didst  thou  say! 

Methought  I  beard  Horatio  say,  To-morrow. 
Go  to — I  will  not  hear  of  it — To-morrow ! 
A  sharper  'tis,  who  stakes  his  penury 
Against  thy  plenty — who  takes  thy  ready  cash, 
And  pays  thee  nought  but  wishes,  hopes,  and  pro- 
mises, 
The  currency  of  idiots.    Injurious  bankrupt, 
That  gulls  the  easy  creditor ! — To-morrow  ! 
It  is  a  period  nowhere  to  be  found 
In  all  the  hoary  registers  of  time, 
Unless  perchance  in  the  fool's  calendar. 
Wisdom  disclaims  the  word,  nor  holds  society 
With  those  who  own  it.     No,  my  Horatio, 
'Tis  Fancy's  child,  and  Folly  is  its  father ; 
Wrought  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are;  and  baseless 
As  the  fantastic  visions  of  the  evening. 

But  soft,  my  friend, — arrest  the  present  moments ; 
For  be  assur'd,  they  all  are  errant  tell-tales ; 
And  though  their  flight  be  silent,  and  their  path 
Trackless  as  the  wing'd  couriers  of  the  air, 
They  post  to  Heav'n,  and  there  record  thy  folly : 
Because,  though  station'd  on  the'  important  watch, 
Thou,  like  a  sleeping,  faithless  sentinel, 
Didst  let  them  pass  unnotic'd,  unimprov'd. 
And  know,  for  that  thou  slumberd'st  on  the  guard, 
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Thou  shalt  be  made  to  answer  at  the  bar 
For  every  fugitive :  and  when  thou  thus 
Shalt  stand  impleaded  at  the  high  tribunal 
Of  hood-wink'd  justice,  who  shall  tell  thy  audit  ? 

Then  stay  the  present  instant,  dear  Horatio ; 
Imprint  the  marks  of  wisdom  on  its  wings. 
'Tis  of  more  worth  than  kingdoms!  far  more  pre- 
cious 
Than  all  the  crimson  treasures  of  life's  fountain! — 
Oh  !  let  it  not  elude  thy  grasp  ;  but,  like 
The  good  old  patriarch  upon  record, 
Hold  the  fleet  angel  fast  until  he  bless  thee. 


SOME  HASTY  RHYMES  ON  SLEEP. 

Mysterious  deity,  impart 

From  whence  thou  com'st,  and  what  thou  art. 

I  feel  thy  power,  thy  reign  I  bless, 

But  what  I  feel,  I  can't  express. 

Thou  bind'st  my  limbs,  but  caiistn't  restrain 

The  busy  workings  of  the  brain. 

All  nations  of  the  air  and  land 
Ask  the  soft  blessing  at  thy  hand. 
The  reptiles  of  the  frozen  zone 
Are  close  attendants  on  thy  throne  ; 
Where  painted  basilisks  infold 
Their  azure  scales  in  rolls  of  gold. 

The  slave,  that's  destin'd  to  the  oar, 
In  one  kind  vision  swims  to  shore ; 
The  lover  meets  the  willing  fair, 
And  fondly  grasps  impassive  air. 
Last  night  the  happy  miser  told 
Twice  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  gold. 
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The  purple  tenant  of  the  crown 
Implores  thy  aid  on  beds  of  down : 
While  Lubin,  and  his  healthy  bride, 
Obtain  what  monarchs  are  denied. 

The  garter'd  statesman  thou  wouldst  own, 
But  rebel  conscience  spurns  thy  throne  ; 
Braves  all  the  poppies  of  the  fields, 
And  the  fam'd  gum  '  that  Turkey  yields. 

While  the  good  man,  oppress'd  with  pain, 
Shall  court  thy  smiles,  nor  sue  in  vain : 
Propitious  thou'lt  his  prayer  attend, 
And  prove  his  guardian  and  his  friend. 
Thy  faithful  hands  shall  make  his  bed, 
And  thy  soft  arm  support  his  head. 


SONG. 


Tell  me,  my  Caelia,  why  so  coy  j 

Of  men  so  much  afraid  ; 
Caelia,  'tis  better  far  to  die 

A  mother  than  a  maid. 

The  rose,  when  past  its  damask  hue, 

Is  always  out  of  favour  ; 
And  when  the  plum  hath  lost  its  blue, 

It  loses  too  its  flavour. 

To  vernal  flow'rs  the  rolling  years 

Returning  beauty  bring ; 
But  faded  once,  thou'lt  bloom  no  more, 

Nor  know  a  second  spring. 

1  Or,  rather,  inspissated  juice,  Opium. 
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ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY, 

WHOSE  FAVOURITE  BIRD  WAS  ALMOST  KILLED  BY 
A  FALL  FROM  HER  FINGER. 

As  Tiney,  in  a  wanton  mood, 
Upon  his  Lucy's  finger  stood, 

Ambitious  to  be  free ; 
With  breast  elate  he  eager  tries 
By  flight  to  reach  the  distant  skies, 

And  gain  his  liberty. 

Ah  !  luckless  bird,  what -though  caress'd, 
And  fondled  in  the  fair  one's  breast, 

Taught  e'en  by  her  to  sing ; 
Know  that  to  check  thy  temper  wild, 
And  make  thy  manners  soft  and  mild, 

Thy  mistress  cut  thy  wing. 

The  feather'd  tribe  who  cleave  the  air, 
Their  weights  by  equal  plumage  bear, 

And  quick  escape  our  pow'r ; 
Not  so  with  Tiney,  dear  delight, 
His  shortened  wing  repress'd  his  flight, 

And  threw  him  on  the  floor. 

Stun'd  with  the  fall,  he  seem'd  to  die, 
For  quickly  clos'd  his  sparkling  eye, 

Scarce  heav'd  his  pretty  breast ; 
Alarmed  for  her  favourite  care, 
Lucy  assumes  a  pensive  air, 

And  is  at  heart  distress'd. 
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The  stoic  soul,  in  gravest  strain, 
May  call  these  feelings  light  and  vain, 

Which  thus  from  fondness  flow ; 
Yet,  if  the  bard  arightly  deems, 
Tis  nature's  fount  which  feeds  the  streams 

That  purest  joys  bestow. 

So,  should  it  be  fair  Lucy's  fate, 
Whene'er  she  wills  a  change  of  state, 

To  boast  a  mother's  name ; 
These  feelings  then,  thou  charming  maid, 
In  brightest  lines  shall  be  display'd, 

And  praise  uncensurM  claim. 


TO  THE  REV.  JAMES  HERVEY, 

ON  HIS  MEDITATIONS. 

To  form  the  taste,  and  raise  the  nobler  part, 
To  mend  the  morals,  and  to  warm  the  heart  j 
To  trace  the  genial  source  we  Nature  call, 
And  prove  the  God  of  Nature  friend  of  all ; 
Hervey  for  this  his  mental  landscape  drew, 
And  sketch'd  the  whole  creation  out  to  view. 

The'  enamell'd  bloom,  and  variegated  flow'r, 
Whose  crimson  changes  with  the  changing  hour ; 
The  humble  shrub,  whose  fragrance  scents  the  morn, 
With  buds  disclosing  to  the  early  dawn ; 
The  oaks  that  grace  Britannia's  mountains'  side, 
And  spicy  Lebanon's  superior  pride  ' ; 

1  The  Cedar. 
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All  loudly  sovereign  excellence  proclaim, 
And  animated  worlds  confess  the  same. 

The  azure  fields  that  form  the'  extended  sky, 
The  planetary  globes  that  roll  on  high, 
And  solar  orbs,  of  proudest  blaze,  combine 
To  act  subservient  to  the  great  design : 
Men,  angels,  seraphs,  join  the  general  voice, 
And  in  the  Lord  of  Nature  all  rejoice. 

His  the  grey  winter's  venerable  guise, 
Its  shrouded  glories,  and  instructive  skies2 ;  [blade . 
His  the  snow's  plumes,  that  brood  the  sickening 
His  the  bright  pendant  that  impearls  the  glade; 
The  waving  forest,  or  the  whispering  brake ; 
The  surging  billow,  or  the  sleeping  lake. 
The  same  who  pours  the  beauties  of  the  spring, 
Or  mounts  the  whirlwind's  desolating  wing. 
The  same  who  smiles  in  Nature's  peaceful  form, 
Frowns  in  the  tempest,  and  directs  the  storm. 

'Tis  thine,  bright  teacher,  to  improve  the  a«e ; 
'Tis  thine,  whose  life's  a  comment  on  thy  page  ; 
Thy  happy  page !  whose  periods  sweetly  flow, 
Whose  figures  charm  us,  and  whose  colours  glow  t 
Where  artless  piety  pervades  the  whole, 
Refines  the  genius,  and  exalts  the  soul. 
For  let  the  witling  argue  all  he  can, 
It  is  Religion  still  that  makes  the  man  : 
'Tis  this,  my  friend,  that  streaks  our  morning  bright ; 
'Tis  this  that  gilds  the  horrors  of  the  night. 
When  wealth  forsakes  us,  and  when  friends  are  few  j 
When  friends  are  faithless,  or  when  foes  pursue  ; 
'Tis  this  that  wards  the  blow,  or  stills  the  smart, 
Disarms  affliction,  or  repels  its  dart  j 

3  Referring  to  the  Winter-Piece. 
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Within  the  breast  bids  purest  rapture  rise^ 

Bids  smiling  conscience  spread  her  cloudless  skies. 

When  the  storm  thickens,  and  tiie  thunder  rolls, 
When  the  earth  trembles  to  the'  affrighted  poles, 
The  virtuous  mind  nor  doubts  nor  fears  assail ; 
For  storms  are  zephyrs,  or  a  gentler  gale. 

And  when  disease  obstructs  the  labouring  breath ; 
When  the  heart  sickens,  and  each  pulse  is  death  j 
Een  then  Religion  shall  sustain  the  just, 
Grace  their  last  moments,  nor  desert  their  dust. 

August  5, 1748. 


LINES  UNDER  A  SUN-DIAL 

IN   THE   CHURCH-YARD   AT   THORNJ3Y. 

Mark  well  my  shade,  and  seriously  attend 
The  silent  lesson  of  a  common  friend — 
Since  tune  and  life  speed  hastily  away, 
And  neither  can  recal  the  former  day ; 
Improve  each  fleeting  hour  before  'tis  past, 
And  know,  each  fleeting  hour  may  be  thy  last. 


THE  NIGHT-PIECE. 

Hark  !  the  prophetic  raven  brings 
My  summons  on  his  boding  wings ; 
The  birds  of  night  my  fate  forete!,. 
The  prescient  death-watch  sounds  my  knelL 

A  solemn  darkness  spreads  the  tomb, 
But  terrors  haunt  the  midnight  gloom; 
Methinks  a  browner  horror  falls, 
And  silent  spectres  sweep  the  walls. 

K 
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Tell  me,  my  soul !  oh,  tell  rae  why 

The  faltering  tongue,  the  broken  sigh  ? 

Thy  manly  cheeks  bedew'd  with  tears, 

Tell  me,  my  soul !  from  whence  these  fears  ? 

When  conscious  guilt  arrests  the  mind, 

Avenging  furies  stalk  behind ; 

And  sickly  fancy  intervenes, 

To  dress  the  visionary  scenes. 

Jesus !  to  thee  I'll  fly  for  aid, 

Propitious  Sun,  dispel  the  shade ; 

All  the  pale  family  of  fear 

Would  vanish,  were  my  Saviour  here. 

No  more  imagin'd  spectres  walk, 

No  more  the  doubtful  echoes  talk; 

Soft- zephyrs  fan  the  neighbouring  trees, 

And  meditation  mounts  the  breeze. 

How  sweet  these  sacred  hours  of  rest, 

Fair  portraits  of  the  virtuous  breast, 

Where  lawless  lust,  and  passions  rude, 

And  folly  never  dare  intrude ! 

Be  others'  choice  the  sparkling  bowl, 

And  mirth,  the  poison  of  the  soul ; 

Or  midnight  dance,  and  public  shows, 

Parents  of  sickness,  pains,  and  woes. 

A  nobler  joy  my  thoughts  design ; 
Instructive  solitude,  be  mine; 
Be  mine  that  silent  calm  repast, 
A  cheerful  conscience  to  the  last. 

That  tree  which  bears  immortal  fruit, 
Without  a  canker  at  the  root; 
That  friend  which  never  fails  the  just, 
When  other  friends  desert  their  trust. 
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Come  then,  my  soul!  be  this  thy  guest ; 
And  leave  to  knaves  and  fools  the  rest. 
With  this  thou  ever  shalt  be  gay, 
And  night  shall  brighten  into  day. 
With  this  companion  in  the  shade, 
Surely  thou  couldst  not  be  dismay'd ; 
But  if  thy  Saviour  here  were  found, 
All  Paradise  would  bloom  around. 

Had  I  a  firm  and  lasting  faith, 
To  credit  what  the'  Almighty  saith ; 
I  could  defy  the  midnight  gloom, 
And  the  pale  monarch  of  the  tomb. 
Though  tempests  drive  me  from  the  shore, 
And  floods  descend,  and  billows  roar; 
Though  death  appear;  in  every  form, 
My  little  bark  should  brave  the  storm. 

Then  if  my  God  requir'd  the  life 
Of  brother,  parent,  child,  or  wife  ; 
Lord  !  I  should  bless  the  stern  decree, 
And  give  my  dearest  friend  to  thee. 
Amidst  the  various  scenes  of  ills, 
Each  stroke  some  kind  design  fulfils; 
And  shall  T  murmur  at  my  God, 
When  sovereign  love  directs  the  rod? 

Peace,  rebel-thoughts — I'll  not  complain ; 
My  father's  smiles  suspend  my  pain  ; 
Smiles — that  a  thousand  joys  impart, 
And  pour  the  balm  that  heals  the  smart. 
Though  Heaven  afflicts,  I'll  not  repine, 
Each  heartfelt  comfort  stdl  is  mine  ; 
Comforts  that  shall  o'er  death  prevail, 
And  journey  with  me  through  the  vale. 
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Dear  Jesus  !  smooth  that  rugged  way, 
And  lead  me  to  the  realms  of  day, 
To  milder  skies,  and  brighter  plains, 
Where  everlasting  sunshine  reigns. 


SUNDAY  HYMN, 

IN  IMITATION  OF  DR.  WATTS. 

This  is  the  day  the  Lord  of  life 

Ascended  to  the  skies  ; 
My  thoughts,  pursue  the  lofty  theme, 

And  to  the  heavens  arise. 

Let  no  vain  cares  divert  my  mind 

From  this  celestial  road  ; 
Nor  all  the  honours  of  the  earth 

Detain  my  soul  fiom  God. 

Think  of  the  splendours  of  that  place, 

The  joys  that  are  on  high  ; 
Nor  meanly  rest  contented  here, 

With  worlds  beneath  the  sky. 

Heav'n  is  the  birth-place  of  the  saints, 
To  Heav'n  their  souls  ascend  ; 

The'  Almighty  owns  his  favourite  race, 
As  father  and  as  friend. 

Oh  !  may  these  lovely  titles  prove 

My  comfort  and  defence, 
When  the  sick  couch  shall  be  my  lot, 

And  death  shall  call  me  hence. 
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PSALM  XIII. 


Offended  Majesty  !  how  long 

Wilt  thou  conceal  thy  face? 
How  long  refuse  my  fainting  soul 

The  succours  of  thy  grace  ? 

While  sorrow  wrings  my  bleeding  heart, 
And  black  despondence  reigns  ; 

Satan  exults  at  my  complaints, 
And  triumphs  o'er  my  pains. 

Let  thy  returning  spirit,  Lord ! 

Dispel  the  shades  of  night ; 
Smile  on  my  poor  deserted  soul, 

My  God  !  thy  smiles  are  light. 

While  scoffers  at  thy  sacred  word 

Deride  the  pangs  I  feel, 
Deem  my  religion  insincere, 

Or  call  it  useless  zeal. 

Yet  will  I  ne'er  repent  my  choice, 
I'll  ne'er  withdraw  my  trust ; 

I  know  thee,  Lord,  a  powerful  friend, 
And  kind,  and  wise,  and  just. 

To  doubt  Thy  goodness  would  be  base 

Ingratitude  in  me  j 
Past  favours  shall  renew  my  hopes, 

And  fix  my  faith  in  Thee. 

Indulgent  God !  my  willing  tongue 

Thy  praises  shall  prolong  ; 
For  oh!  Thy  bounty  fires  my  breast, 

And  rapture  swells  my  song. 
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PSALM  XL1L 

With  fierce  desire  the  hunted  hart 
Explores  the  cooling  stream  : 

Mine  is  a  passion  stronger  far, 
And  mine  a  nobler  theme. 

Yes,  with  superior  fervours,  Lord; 

I  thirst  to  see  thy  face  ; 
My  languid  soul  would  fain  approach 

The  fountains  of  thy  grace. 

Oh !  the  great  plenty  of  thy  house, 
The  rich  refreshments  there ! 

To  live  an  exile  from  thy  courts 
O'erwhelms  me  with  despair. 

In  worship  when  I  join'd  thy  saints, 
How  sweetly  pass'd  my  days ! 

Prayer  my  divine  employment  then, 
And  all  my  pleasure  praise. 

But  now  I'm  lost  to  every  joy, 
Because  detain'd  from  Thee  ; 

Those  golden  periods  ne'er  return, 
Or  ne'er  return  to  me. 

Yet,  O  my  soul !  why  thus  depress'd, 
And  whence  this  anxious  fear  ? 

Let  former  favours  fix  thy  trust, 
And  check  the  rising  tear. 

When  darkness  and  when- sorrows  rose, 

And  press'd  on  every  side ; 
Did  not  the  Lord  sustain  thy  steps, 

And  was  not  God  thy  guide? 
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Affliction  is  a  stormy  deep, 

Where  wave  resounds  to  wave ; 

Though  o'er  my  head  the  billows  roll, 
I  know  the  Lord  can  save. 

Perhaps,  before  the  morning  dawns, 

He'll  reinstate  my  peace ; 
For  He,  who  bade  the  tempest  roar, 

Can  bid  the  tempest  cease. 

In  the  dark  watches  of  the  night 
I'll  count  his  mercies  o'er ; 

I'll  praise  him  for  ten  thousand  past, 
And  humbly  sue  for  more. 

Then,  O  my  soul !  why  thus  depressxl, 
And  whence  this  anxious  fear  P 

Let  former  favours  fix  thy  trust, 
And  check  the  rising  tear. 

Here  will  I  rest,  and  build  my  hopes, 

Nor  murmur  at  his  rod ; 
He's  more  than  all  the  world  to  me, 

My  health,  my  life,  my  God ! 


AN  ENIGMA. 

INSCRIBED  TO  MISS  P. 


Chloe,  I  boast  celestial  date, 

Ere  time  began  to  roll ; 
So  wide  my  power,  my  sceptre  spurns 

The  limits  of  the  pole. 
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When  from  the  mystic  womb  of  night 
The'  Almighty  call'd  the  earth  ; 

I  smil'd  upon  the  infant  world, 
And  grac'd  the  wondrous  birth. 

Through  the  vast  realms  of  boundless  space, 

I  traverse  uncontrolPd ; 
And  starry  orbs  of  proudest  blaze 

Inscribe  my  name  in  gold. 

There's  not  a  monarch  in  tlie  north 

But  bends  the  suppliant  knee  ; 
The  haughty  sultan  waves  his  pow'r, 

And  owns  superior  me. 
Both  by  the  savage  and  the  saint 

My  empire  stands  confess'd; 
I  thaw  the  ice  on  Greenland's  coast, 

And  fire  the  Scythian's  breast. 
To  me  the  gay  aerial  tribes 

Their  glittering  plumage  owe  ; 
With  ail  the  variegated  pride 

That  decks  the  feather'd  beau. 
The  meanest  reptiles  of  the  laud 

My  bounty  too  partake; 
I  paint  the  insect's  trembling  wing, 

And  gild  the  crested  snake. 
Survey  the  nations  of  the  deep, 

You'll  there  my  power  belwld ; 
My  pencil  drew  the  pearly  scale, 

And  fiu  bedrop'd  with  gold. 
I  give  the  virgin's  lip  to  glow, 

I  claim  the  crimson  dye  ; 
Mine  is  the  rose  which  spreads  the  cheek. 

And  mine  the  brilliant  eye. 
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Then  speak,  my  fair ;  for  surely  thou 
My  name  canst  best  descry  ; 

Who  gave  to  thee  with  lavish  hands 
What  thousands  I  deny. 


REBUSES. 


That  awful  name  which  oft  inspires 
Impatient  hopes,  and  fond  desires, 
Can  to  another  pain  impart, 
And  thrill  with  fear  the  shuddering  heart. 
This  mystic  word  is  often  read 
O'er  the  still  chambers  of  the  dead. 
Say,  what  contains  the  breathless  clay, 
When  the  fleet  soul  is  wing'd  away? — 
Those  marble  monuments  proclaim 
My  little  wily  wanton's  name. 

[tombs.] 


The  golden  stem,  with  generous  aid, 

Supports  and  feeds  the  fruitful  blade. 

The  queen,  who  rul'd  a  thankless  isle, 

And  gladden'd  thousands  with  her  smile  ; 

(VVheu  the  well-manag'd  pound  of  gold 

Did  more,  than  now  the  sum  thrice  told ;) 

This  stem  of  Ceres,  and  the  fair 

Of  Stuart's  house,  a  name  declare, 

Where  goodness  is  with  beauty  join'd,  ~) 

Where  queen  and  goddess  both  combin'd  > 

To  form  an  emblem  of  the  mind.  J 
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The  light-footed  female  that  bounds  o'er  the  hills, 
That  feeds  among  lilies,  and  drinks  of  the  rills, 

And  is  fam'd  for  being  tender  and  true  j 
Which  Solomon  deemed  a  simile  rare, 
To  liken  the  two  pretty  breasts  of  his  fair, 

Is  the  name  of  the  nymph  I  pursue. 


[roe.] 


'  Tell  me  the  fair,  if  such  a  fair  there  be,' 
Said  Venus  to  her  son,  *  that  rivals  me.' 
'  Mark  the  tall  tree,'  cried  Cupid  to  the  Dame, 
'  That  from  its  silver  bark  derives  its  name  : 
The  studious  insect,  that  with  wondrous  pow'rs 
Extracts  mysterious  sweets  from  fragrant  flow'rs  j 
Proclaim  the  nymph  to  whom  all  hearts  submit, 
Whose  sweetness  softens  majesty  and  wit.' 


[ashby.J 


The  name  of  the  monarch  that  abandon'd  his 

throne, 
Is  the  name  of  the  fair,  I  prefer  to  his  crown. 


[JAMES.] 
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RIDDLES. 

From  the  dark  caverns  of  the  earth 
Our  family  derive  their  birth  ; 
By  nature,  we  appear  to  view 
A  rugged  and  a  stubborn  crew: 
But  Vulcan's  brawny  sons,  by  art, 
Soften  the  hardness  of  our  heart ; 
Give  to  a  slender  shape  its  grace, 
And  a  bright  polish  to  our  face. 
Thus  education  makes  us  mild, 
Pliant  and  ductile  as  a  child. 

Survey  the'  attire  of  man,  you'll  trace 
Our  friendship  for  the  human  race. 
We  love  mankind,  indeed  we  do  ; 
Our  actions  prove  our  speeches  true. 
But  what  is  wondrous  strange  to  name, 
The  aged  female  is  our  flame. 
When  strength  decays,  and  optics  fail, 
And  cold  and  penury  prevail, 
Our  labours  spare  the  matron's  sight, 
We  ask  but  faint  supplies  of  light; 
Kindly  our  ancient  girls  regale, 
With  food,  with  fuel,  and  with  ale. 
We,  as  associates  to  mankind, 
All  act  our  various  parts  assign'd. 
No  useless  hands  obstruct  our  schemes, 
We  suit  our  numbers  to  our  themes ; 
Hence  only  two  of  us  apply, 
To  form  a  bandage  for  the  thigh ; 
But  when  the  grey  industrious  Peg 
Demands  a  vestment  for  the  leg, 
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'Tis  then  in  little  crowds  we  join 
To  aid  the  matron's  wise  design. 
Thus  four  or  five  of  us  you'll  see, 
And  each  as  busy  as  a  bee ; 
Besides  a  kind  assistant  near, 
Which  Peg  had  stuck  athwart  her  ear. 
Now,  lasses,  if  our  name  you'll  tell, 
And  vow  you'll  always  use  us  well, 
We'll  grant  your  wish  to  change  your  life, 
And  make  each  fair  a  happy  wife. 

[knitting  needle.] 


To  you,  fair  maidens,  I  address, 

Sent  to  adorn  your  life ; 
And  she  who  first  my  name  can  guess, 

Shall  first  be  made  a  wife. 

From  the  dark  womb  of  mother-earth, 

To  mortal's  aid  1  come  ; 
But  ere  1  can  receive  my  birth, 

I  many  shapes  assume. 

Passive  by  nature,  yet  I'm  made 

As  active  as  the  roe  ; 
And  oftentimes,  with  equal  speed, 

Through  flowery  lawns  I  go. 

When  Avicked  men  their  wealth  consume, 
And  leave  their  children  poor  j 

To  me  their  daughters  often  come, 
And  I  encrease  their  store. 
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The  women  of  the  wiser  kind, 

Did  never  once  refuse  me ; 
But  yet  I  never  once  could  find 

That  maids  of  honour  use  me. 

The  lily  hand  and  brilliant  eye, 
May  charm  without  my  aid  ; 

Beauty  may  strike  the  lover's  eye, 
And  love  inspire  the  maid. 

But  let  the'  enchanting  nymph  be  told, 

Unless  I  grace  her  life, 
She  must  have  wondrous  store  of  gold, 

Or  make  a  wretched  wife. 

Although  I  never  hope  to  rest, 
With  Christians  I  go  forth ; 

And  while  they  worship  to  the  east, 
I  prostrate  to  the  north. 

If  you  suspect  hypocrisy, 

Or  think  me  insincere  ; 
Produce  the  zealot,  who,  like  me, 

Can  tremble  and  adhere. 

[needle.] 


I  am  by  nature  soft  as  silk, 
By  nature  too  as  white  as  milk  ; 
I  am  a  constant  friend  to  man, 
And  serve  him  every  way  I  can. 
When  dip'd  in  wax,  or  plung'd  in  oil, 
I  make  his  winter-evening  smile  j 
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By  India  taught  I  spread  his  bed, 
Or  deck  his  favourite  Celia's  head  j 
Her  gayest  garbs  I  oft  compose, 
And  ah!  sometimes,  I  wipe  her  nose. 

[cotton.] 


I  am  a  small  volume,  and  frequently  bound 

In  silk,  satin,  silver  or  gold; 
My  worth  and  my  praises  the  females  resound, 

By  females  my  science  is  told. 

My  leaves  are  all  scarlet,  my  letters  are  steel, 
Each  letter  contains  a  great  treasure  ; 

To  the  poor  they  spell  lodging,  and  fuel,  and  meal ; 
To  the  rich,  entertainment  and  pleasure. 

The  sempstress  explores  me  by  day  and  by  night, 
Not  a  page  but  she  turns  o'er  and  o'er; 

Though  sometimes  I  injure  the  milliner's  sight, 
Still  I  add  to  her  credit  and  store. 

'Tis  true  I  am  seldom  regarded  by  men, 
Yet  what  would  the  males  do  without  me? 

Let  them  boast  of  their  head,  or  boast  of  their  pen, 
Still  vain  is  their  boast  if  they  flout  me. 

[NEEDLE-BOOK.] 


TRANSLATIONS 


HORACE. 

BOOK  II.      ODE  2. 

Inicribed  to  T.  V.  Esq. 

Dear  youth,  to  hoarded  wealth  a  foe, 
Riches  with  faded  lustre  glow ; 
Yes,  dim  the  treasures  of  the  ruine, 
Unless  with  temperate  use  they  shine  : 
This  stamps  a  value  on  the  gold; — 
So  Proculeius  thought  of  old. 

Soon  as  this  generous  Roman  saw 
His  father's  sons  proscribed  by  law, 
The  knight  discharg'd  a  parent's  part, 
They  shard  his  fortune  and  his  heart. 
Hence  stands  consing'd  a  brother's  name 
To  immortality  and  fame. 

Would  you  true  empire  ascertain  ? 
Curb  all  immoderate  Inst  of  gain: 
This  is  the  best  ambition  known, 
A  greater  conquest  than  a  throne. 
For  know,  should  Avarice  control, 
Farewell  the  triumphs  of  the  soul. 

This  is  a  dropsy  of  the  mind, 
Resembling  the  corporeal  kind; 
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For  who  with  this  disease  are  curs'd, 
The  more  they  drink,  the  more  they  thirst 
Indulgence  feeds  their  bloated  veins, 
And  pale-ey'd,  sighing  languor  reigns. 

Virtue,  who  differs  from  the  crowd, 
Rejects  the  covetous  and  proud  ; 
Disdains  the  wild  ambitious  breast, 
And  scorns  to  call  a  monarch  bless'd  ; 
Labours  to  rescue  truth  and  sense 
From  specious  sounds,  and  vain  pretence. 

Virtue  to  that  distinguish'd  few, 

Gives  royalty  and  conquest  too; 

That  wise  minority,  who  own, 

And  pay  their  tribute  to  her  throne  j 

Who  view  with  underiring  eyes, 

And  spurn  that  wealth  which  misers  prize. 


HORACE. 

BOOK  II.      ODE  10. 


Would  you,  my  friend,  true  bliss  obtain  ? 
Nor  press  the  coast,  nor  tempt  the  main  ; 
In  open  seas  loud  tempests  roar, 
And  treacherous  rocks  begirt  the  shore. 

Hatred  to  all  extremes  is  seen 
In  those  who  love  the  golden  mean  : 
They  nor  in  palaces  rejoice, 
Nor  is  the  sordid  cot  their  choice. 
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The  middle  state  of  life  is  best, 
Exalted  stations  find  no  rest; 
Storms  shake  the'  aspiring  pine,  and  tower, 
And  mountains  feel  the  thunder's  power. 

The  mind  prepar'd  for  each  event, 
In  every  state  maintains  content : 
She  hopes  the  best,  when  storms  prevail, 
Nor  trusts  too  far  the  prosperous  gale. 

Should  time  returning  winters  bring, 
Returning  winter  yields  to  spring  : 
Should  darkness  shroud  the  present  skies, 
Hereafter  brighter  suns  shall  rise. 

When  Paean  shoots  his  fiery  darts, 
Disease  and  death  transfix  our  hearts ; 
But  oft  the  god  withholds  his  bow, 
In  pity  to  the  race  below. 

When  clouds  the  angry  heavens  deform, 
Be  strong,  and  brave  the  swelling  storm ; 
Amidst  prosperity's  full  gales 
Be  humble,  and  contract  your  sails. 
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HORACE. 

BOOK  II.      ODE  16. 
Inscribed  to  H.  W.  Esq. 


Otium  divos  rogat  hi  patenti 
Prensus  JEgao,  simul  atra  nubes 
Condidit  Lunam,  tuque  certa  fulgent 

Sidera  nautis,  &c. 


Say,  heavenly  Quiet,  propitious  nymph  of  light, 
Why  art  thou  thus  conceal'd  from  human  sight? 
Tir'd  of  life's  follies,  fain  I'd  gain  thy  arms, 
Oh  !  take  me  panting  to  thy  peaceful  charms ; 
Soothe  my  wild  soul,  in  thy  soft  fetters  caught, 
And  calm  the  surges  of  tumultuous  thought. 

Thee,  goddess,  thee,  all  states  of  life  implore ; 
The  merchant  seeks  thee  on  the  foreign  shore  : 
Through  frozen  zones  and  burning  isles  he  flics, 
And  tempts  the  various  horrors  of  the  skies. 
Nor  frozen  zones,  nor  burning  isles  control 
That  thirst  of  gain,  that  fever  of  the  soul. 
But  mark  the  change — impending  storms  affright, 
Array'd  in  all  the  majesty  of  night — 
The  raging  winds,  discharg'd  their  mystic  caves, 
Roar  the  dire  signal  to  the'  insulting  waves. 
The  foaming  legions  charge  the  ribs  of  oak, 
And  the  pale  fiend  presents  at  every  stroke. 
To  Thee  the'  unhappy  wretch  in  pale  despair 
Bends  the  weak  knee,  and  lifts  the  hand  in  prav'r ; 
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in  ) 


Views  the  sad  cheat,  and  swears  he'll  ne'er  again 
Range  the  hot  clime,  or  trust  the  faithless  main, 
Or  own  so  mean  a  thought,  that  thou  art  brib' 
by  gain. 

To  thee  the  harnessd  chief  devotes  his  breath, 
And  braves  the  thousand  avenues  of  death  ; 
Now  red  with  fury  sees  the'  embattled  plain, 
Wades  floods  of  gore,  and  scales  the  hills  of  slain; 
Now  on  the  fort  with  winged  vengeance  falls, 
And  tempts  the  sevenfold  thunders  of  the  walls. 
Mistaken  man  !  the  nymph  of  peace  disdains 
The  roar  of  cannons,  and  the  smoke  of  plains ; 
With  milder  incense  let  thy  altars  blaze, 
And  in  a  softer  note  attempt  her  praise. 
What  various  herds  attend  the  virgin's  gate, 
Abject  in  wealth,  and  impotent  in  state ! 
A  crowd  of  offerings  on  the  altar  lie, 
And  idly  strive  to  tempt  her  from  the  sky : 
But  here  the  rich  magnificence  of  kings 
Are  specious  trifles  all,  and  all  unheeded  things. 
No  outward  show  celestial  bosoms  warms, 
The  gaudy  purple  boasts  inglorious  charms  ; 
The  gold  here,  conscious  of  its  abject  birth, 
Only  presumes  to  be  superior  earth. 
In  vain  the  gem  its  sparkling  tribute  pays, 
And  meanly  tremulates  in  borrow'd  rays, 
On  these  the  nymph  with  scornful  smiles  looks  down. 
Nor  e'er  elects  the  favourite  of  a  crown. 
Supremely  great,  she  views  u?  from  afar, 
Nor  deigns  to  own  a  sultan  or  a  czar. 
Did  real  happiness  attend  on  state, 
How  would  I  pant  and  labour  to  be  great ! 
To  court  I'd  hasten  with  impetuous  speeyd ; 
But  to  be  great's  to  be  a  wretch  indeed. 


plan,     [ 
af  man.  J 
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I  speak  of  sacred  truths  ;  believe  me,  Hugh, 
The  real  wants  of  nature  are  but  few. 
Poor  are  the  charms  of  gold — a  generous  heart 
Would  blush  to  own  a  bliss  that  these  impart. 
'Tis  he  alone  the  muse  dares  happy  call, 
Who  with  superior  thought  enjoys  his  little  all. 
Within  his  breast  no  frantic  passions  roll, 
Soft  are  the  motions  of  the  virtuous  soul : 
The  night  in  silken  slumbers  glides  away, 
And  a  sweet  calm  leads  on  the  smiling  day. 

What  antic  notions  form  the  human  mind  ! 
Perversely  mad,  and  obstinately  blind. 
Life  in  its  large  extent  is  scarce  a  span, 
Yet,  wondrous  frenzy  !  great  designs  we 
And  shoot  our  thoughts  beyond  the  date  of 

Man,  that  vain  creature's  but  a  wretched  elf, 
And  lives  at  constant  enmity  with  self; 
Swears  to  a  southern  climate  he'll  repair; 
But  who  can  change  the  mind  by  changing  air? 
Italia  s  plains  may  purify  the  blood, 
And  with  a  nobler  purple  paint  the  flood ; 
But  can  soft  zephyrs  aid  the'  ill-shapen  thigh, 
Or  form  to  beauty  the  distorted  eye  ? 
Can  they  with  life  inform  the  thoughtless  clay? — 
Then  a  kind  gale  might  waft  my  cares  away. 
Where  roves  the  muse? — 'tis  all  a  dream,  my  friend ; 
All  a  wild  thought — for  Care,  that  ghastly  fiend, 
That  mighty  prince  of  the  infernal  powers, 
Haunts  the  still  watches  of  the  midnight  hours. 
In  vain  the  man  the  night's  protection  sought,     1 
Care  stings  like  poisonous  asps  to  fury  wrought,  ^- 
And  wakes  the  mind  to  all  the  pains  of  thought.  } 
Not  the  wing'd  ship,  that  sweeps  the  level  main, 
Not  the  young  roe  that  bounds  along  the  plain, 
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Are  swift  as  Care — that  monster  leaves  behind 
The'  aerial  courser  and  the  fleeter  wind  ; 
Through  every  clime  performs  a  constant  part, 
And  sheaths  its  painful  daggers  in  the  heart. 

Ah  !  why  should  man  an  idle  game  pursue, 
To  future  may -he's  stretch  the  distant  view? 
May  more  exalted  thoughts  our  hours  employ, 
And  wisely  strive  to  taste  the  present  joy. 
Life's  an  inconstant  sea— the  prudent  ply 
With  every  oar  to  improve  the'  auspicious  sky  : 
But  if  black  clouds  the  angry  heavens  deform, 
A  cheerful  mind  will  sweeten  every  storm. 
Though  fools  expect  their  joys  to  flow  sincere, 
Yet  none  can  boast  eternal  sunshine  here. 

The  youthful  chief,  that  like  a  summer  flower 
Shines  a  whole  life  in  one  precarious  hour, 
Impatient  of  restraint  demands  the  fight, 
While  painted  triumphs  swim  before  his  sight. 
Forbear,  brave  youth  !  thy  bold  designs  give  o'er, 
Ere  the  next  morn  shall  dawn,  thou'lt  be  no  more ; 
Invidious  death  shall  blast  thy  opening  bloom, 
Scarce  blown,  thou  fad'st ;  scarce  born,  thou  meet'st 
a  tomb.  [away, 

What  though,  my  friend,  the  young  are  swept 
Untimely  crop'd  in  the  proud  blaze  of  day ; 
Yet  when  life's  spring  on  purple  wings  is  flown, 
And  the  brisk  flood  a  noisome  puddle  grown  ; 
When  the  dark  eye  shall  roll  its  orb  for  light, 
And  the  roll'd  orb  confess  impervious  night ; 
When  once  untun'd  the  ear's  contorted  cell, 
The  silver  cords  unbrace  the  sounding  shell ; 
Thy  sickening  soid  no  more  a  joy  shall  find, 
Music  no  more  shall  stay  thy  labouring  mind. 
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The  breathing  canvass  glows  in  vain  for  thee, 
In  vain  it  blooms  a  gay  eternity. 
With  thee  the  statne's  boast  of  life  are  o'er, 
And  Caesar  animates  the  brass  no  more. 
The  flaming  ruby,  and  the  rich  brocade, 
The  sprightly  ball,  the  mimic  masquerade, 
Now  charm  in  vain— in  vain  the  jovial  god 
With  biushing  goblets  plies  the  dormant  clod. 

Then  why  thus  fond  to  draw  superfluous  breath, 
When  every  gasp  protracts  a  painful  death  ? 
Age  is  a  ghastly  scene ;  cares,  doubts,  and  fears, 
One  dull  rough  road  of  sighs,  groans,  pains,  and 
fears. 

Let  not  ambitious  views  usurp  thy  soul ; 
Ambition,  friend  !  ambition  grasps  the  pole. 
The  lustful  eye  on  wealth's  bright  strand  you  fix, 
And  sigh  for  grandeur  and  a  coach  and  six  ; 
With  golden  stars  you  long  to  blend  your  fate, 
And  with  the  garter'd  lordling  slide  in  state. 
An  humbler  theme  my  pensive  hours  employs, 
(Hear  ye  sweet  heavens,  and  speed  the  distant  joys ! 
Of  these  possess'd  I'd  scorn  to  court  renown, 
Or  bless  the  happy  coxcombs  of  the  town,) 
To  me,  ye  gods,  these  only  gifts  impart, 
An  easy  fortune,  and  a  cheerful  heart ; 
A  little  muse,  and  innocently  gay, 
In  sportive  song  to  trifle  cares  aWay. 
Two  wishes  gain'd,  love  forms  the  last  and  best, 
And  Heavens  bright  masterpiece  shall  crown  the 
rest 
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ON  HIMSELF. 


Reader,  approach  my  urn — thou  need'st  not  fear 

The'  extorted  promise  of  one  plaintive  tear, 

To  mourn  thy  unknown  friend. —  From  me  thou'lt 

learn 
More  than  a  Plato  taught — the  grand  concern 
Of  mortals! — Wrapt  in  pensive  thought,  survey 
This  little  freehold  of  unthinking  clay ; 
And  know  thy  end!  [explore  ; 

Though  young,  though  gay,  this  scene  of  death 
Alas  !  the  young,  the  gay  is  now  no  more  ! 


Oh  !  come,  who  know  the  childless  parent's  sigh, 
The  Weeding  bosom,  and  the  streaming  eye  ; 
Who  feel  the  wounds  a  dying  friend  imparts, 
When  the  last  pang  divides  two  social  hearts. 
This  weeping  marble  claims  the  generous  tear, 
Here  lies  the  friend,  the  son,  and  all  that's  dear. 

He  fell  full-blossom'd  in  the  pride  of  youth, 
The  nobler  pride  of  science,  worth,  and  truth. 
Calm  and  serene  he  view'd  his  mouldering  clay, 
Nor  fear'd  to  go,  nor  fondly  wish'd  to  stay  : 
And  when  the  king  of  terrors  he  descried, 
Kiss'd  the  stern  mandate,  bow'd  his  head,  and  died. 
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ON  COLONEL  GARDINER: 

WHO  WAS  SLAIN  IN  THE  BATTLE  AT  PRESTON 
PANS ;   1745. 

While  fainter  merit  asks  the  powers  of  verse, 
Our  faithful  line  shall  Gardiner's  worth  rehearse. 
The  bleeding  hero,  and  the  martyr'd  saint, 
Transcends  the  poet's  pen,  the  herald's  paint. 
His  the  best  path  to  fame  that  e'er  was  trod,. 
And  surely  his — a  glorious  road  to  God. 


ON  MR.  SIBLEY, 

OF  STUDHAM. 

Here  lies  an  honest  man  !  without  pretence 
To  more  than  prndence,  and  to  common  sense ; 
Who  knew  no  vanity,  disguise,  nor  art ; 
Who  scorn'd  all  language  foreign  to  the  heart. 
Diffusive  as  the  light  his  bounty  spread, 
Cloth'd  were  the  naked,  and  the  hungry  fed. 

*  These  be  his  honours !'  honours  that  disclaim 
The  blazon'd  scutcheon,  and  the  herald's  fame ! 
Honours  !  which  boast  defiance  to  the  grave, 
Where,  (spite  of  Anstis)  rots  the  garter'd  knave, 
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ON  A  LADY, 

WHO  HAD  LABOURED  UNDER  A  CANCER. 

Stranger,  these  dear  remains  contained  a  mind 
As  infants  guileless,  and  as  angels  kind. 
Ripening  for  Heav'n,  by  pains  and  sufferings  tried ; 
To  pain  superior,  and  unknown  to  pride. 
Calm  and  serene  beneath  affliction's  rod, 
Because  she  gave  her  willing  heart  to  God  ! 
Because  she  trusted  in  her  Saviour's  pow'r, 
Hence  firm  and  fearless  in  the  dying  hour  ! 

No  venal  muse  this  faithful  picture  draws  ; 
Bless'd  saint !  desert  like  yours  extorts  applause. 
Oh  !  let  a  weeping  friend  discharge  his  due ; 
His  debt  to  worth,  to  excellence,  and  you! 


ON  MR.  THOMAS  STRONG  ; 

WHO  DIED  ON  THE  26TH  OF  DECEMBER,  1736. 

In  action  prudent,  and  in  word  sincere, 
In  friendship  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear ; 
Through  life's  vain  scenes  the  same  in  every  part, 
A  steady  judgment,  and  an  honest  heart. 
Thou  vaunt'st  no  honours — all  thy  boast,  a  mind 
As  infants  guileless,  and  as  angels  kind. 

When  ask'd  to  whom  these  lovely  truths  belong, 
Thy  friends  shall  answer,  weeping,  *  Here  lies 
Strong.' 
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ON  MISS  GEE; 

WHO  DIED  OCTOBER  25,  1736  ',  ;ETAT.  28. 

BEAUTEOUs,nor  known  to  pride,  to  friends  sincere, 
Mild  to  thy  neighbour,  to  thyself  severe ; 
Unstain'd  thy  honour — and  thy  wit  was  such, 
Knew  no  extremes,  nor  little,  nor  too  much. 
Few  were  thy  years,  and  painful  through  the  whole, 
Yet  calm  thy  passage,  and  serene  thy  soul. 

Reader,  amidst  these  sacred  crowds  that  sleep  ', 
View  this  once  lovely  form,  nor  grudge  to  weep. — 
O  death,  all  terrible !  how  sure  thy  hour  ! 
How  wide  thy  conquests !  and  how  fell  thy  power! 
When  youth,  wit,  virtue,  plead  for  longer  reign  ; 
When  youth,  when  wit,  when  virtue  plead  in  vain  : 
Stranger,  then  weep  afresh — for  know  this  clay 
Was  once  the  good,  the  wise,  the  beautiful,  the  gay. 


ON  JOHN  DUKE  OF  BRIDGEWATER ; 

WHO  DIED  IN  THE   TWENTY-FIRST   YEAR    OF    HIS 

AGE,  1747-8. 

Intent  to  hear,  and  bounteous  to  bestow, 
A  mind  that  melted  at  another's  woe ; 
Studious  to  act  the  self-approving  part, 
That  midnight-music  of  the  honest  heart ! 

1  The  author  is  supposed  to  be  inscribing  the  character  of 
the  deceased  upon  her  tomb,  and  therefore  '  crowds  that 
•lcep/  mean  the  dead. 
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Those  silent  joys  the'  illustrious  youth  possess'd, 
Those  cloudless  sunshines  of  the  spotless  breast! 
From  pride  of  peerage,  and  from  folly  free, 
Life's  early  morn,  fair  Virtue !  gave  to  thee  ; 
Forbad  the  tear  to  steal  from  sorrow's  eye, 
Bade  anxious  Poverty  forget  to  sigh ; 
Like  Titus,  knew  the  value  of  a  day ; 
And  Want  went  smiling  from  his  gates  away. 

The  rest  were  honours  borrow'd  from  the  throne  j 
These  honours,  Egerton,  were  all  thy  own  ! 


ON  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  CLARK; 

WHO  DIED  DECEMBER  THE  26TH,  AGED  42. 

W  h  at  !  though  such  various  worth  is  seldom  known, 

No  adulation  rears  this  sacred  stone, 

No  partial  love  this  genuine  picture  draws, 

No  venal  pencil  prostitutes  applause : 

Justice  and  truth,  in  artless  colours,  paint 

The  Man,  the  Friend,  the  Preacher,  and  the  Saint. 

FINIS. 
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